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ITALY. 

CHAP. I. 

The Carlovingian EmgB of Italy. 

ITAI^Y, once the splendid theatre on which 
were displayed the wondrous and heroick 
scenes of Boman devotion^ and of Roman cou^ 
rage, afterwards the voluptuous seat of the most 
exquisite and most seductive refinements of lux- 
ury and of effeminacy, wis ut last subdued by 
Ihe Franks, \inder Charlemagne, who, after 
taking prisoner Desidenus the king of the Lorn- 
bardsy and reducing Pavia, their capital, at 
Monza, received the crown of Italy, ^^ jj^ 
from the hands of the archibishop of 774.* 
IMilan. Then all Lombardy offered to 
him allegiance, and he confirmed to the popes 
the sovereignty of their dominions. Thus con- 
queror of Italy, the southern provinces excepted, 
he returned to France, taking with him Deside- 
nus, respecting whose fate Uiere exists not any 
rertain information. 

Upon his departure, the Lombard tlukes of 
Frtulij Spoleto, and Benevento, revolted ; but 
Charlemagne quickly marched into Italy> and^' 

Vou XVI. B 



2 ITALY. 

defeating Rotgand, duke of Friuli, whom he af« 
terwards beheaded, by victory stopped the pro- 
gress vof revolt. Other schemes of ambition and 
of conquest then induced him to return ; when 
again the Lombards, espousing the cause of 
Adalgise the son of Desiderius, threatened to 
revolt, and agidn Charles marched into Italy. 
At Pavia, having called an assembly of the 
states, and published several laws, he conti- 
nued his journey to Rome, where he was ho- 
^ j3 nourably received by pope Adrian, by 
781. whom also his youngest son Lewis 
was crowned king of Aquitaine, and his 
eldest son Pepin, king of Lombardy ; when, 
leaving him in Italy, he himself returned into 
Germany. 

The tranquillity of the first years of Pepin's 
reign was soon interrupted by the schemes of the 
empress Irene, who determined on restoring 
Adalgise, and concluded a treaty with Arechis* 
duke of fienevento, who had already assumed 
the title of prince, and Tassillon, duke of Ba- 
varia, his brother-in-law. Charlemagne being 
informed of this, immediately marched over 
the Alps into Italy. At Floi-ence, having 
ordered the city, which had been ruined by To- 
tila, to be rebuilt, he marched through Rome into 
Campania, and Arechis twice sued for peace, 
which, on the hardest terms, was granted tp 
him» Upon Charles's return into Germany, he 
determined to punish Tassillon, who finding 
'himself surrounded, submitted, and, on giving 
his son Theodon as a hostage, was pardoned ; 
iHit the following year, being accused of having 
Invited the Hunns to invade the Franks, he witli 
Uis son W{ta shut up in a. clwster ; and the Hunn^ 
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tnyading Germany and Friuli, were, with much 
lossj obliged to return to Pannonia. While 
Peptn was engaged in opposing the Hunns, 
Adalgise with an army of Greeks arrived in 
Calabria. Soon after their landing, however, 
Grimoald prince of Benevento, Hildebrand duke 
of Spoleto, and Vinigise general of Pepin, with 
the forces under their coTntnand, attacked them, 
routed them, and put Adalgise to death. Two 
years after this, pope Adrian dying, Leo was 
chosen, who immediately informed Char- ^ jy 
lemagne of his election, and transmit- 795. ' 
ting to him the keys of the confes- 
sion of St. Peter, and the standard of the city, 
requested that he would send one of his nobles 
to take to him the oath of allegiance from the 
Romans. - 

As the Hunns at this time infested Italy, the 
duke af Friuli, a Frank by nation, marched with 
an army into Fannonia, defeated their generals^ 
pluhdered the royal psdace, and sent its rrchesi 
to Charlemagne* At the same time, Pepin also 
invaded Hungary, and enriched his army with 
spoil. At Roftney in the fbjlowin^ year, in. the 
ehurch of St. Stephen, on St. George's day, as 
|he pope was preparing to celebrate ^e service 
Ibr that saint, he was thrown do\vn by con- 
spirators, stripped of his robes, and wounded 
in several placeis, thien thrust, half dead, into the 
monastery of St. Erasmus, under a strong guard : 
bat Alcuin, one of his domesticks, artfully de* 
ceiving the guard, at midnight conducted his 
master into the church of St. Peter, whence he 
was soon after rescued by the duke of Spoleto, 
and being obliged to seek protection in Ger* 
ip^nyi was honourably received by Giiarlemagney 
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who, fearing lest the faction that opposed him 
might apply to the emperor of the east for aid, 
immediately marched into Italy, and hastened 
to Rome to determine his cause. The bishops 
refusing, on the day of his trial, to judge their 
superior, the pope swore upon the gospels that 
he was not guilty ; having sworn, he was de- 
clared innocent. Grateful to Charlemagne, he 
then induced the senators to revive in his fa- 
vour the title of emperor of the Romans ; and 
on Christmas-day, when he knelt at the altar of 
the Vatican church, the pope threw a rich cloak 
over his shoulders, put a golden crown upon his 
^ jy head, and proclaimed him Augustus, 

SOQ. crowned by God, the great and most 
pious emperor of the Romans. 

For some years war had been carried on in. 
Benevento, but a truce was now concluded with 
Grimoald : yet Pepin was twice obliged to re- 
pulse the Saracens, and twice to oppose the 
Greeks who supported a hostile Venetian fac- 
tion, while a third time the Saracens invaded 
Sarclinia, and plundering the city of Aleria, cur- 
ried away the inhabitants captives. Next year 
A T) also war was waged against the Ve- 

810. netians with vigour, but unsuccess- 
fully on the part of Pepin, who lived not 
bng after. 

Charlemagne then gave the kingdom of Italy 
to Bernard the son of Pepin, and concluded a 
peace with the emperor of the east, ceding to 
him the sovereignty of Venice. Two years after 
this, he sent Bernard into Italy against the 
Moors, who then turning their arms upon Cor^ 
sica and Sardinia, were almost entirely cut off. 
It was at this time that Grimoald, Consenting ta 
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Ipaf a fearly tiibute of tw^ty-seven thousand 
crowns of gold, concluded a peace with the em- 
peror. Next year, the Saracens unsuccessful 
invaded Sardinia, but plundered Civita Vec- 
chia ; they plundered also Nice in Provence) and 
in their return were defeated at Sardinia. Peace 
.was now enjoyed throughout the dominions oC 
Charlemagne, who sent for L.ewis his son, and 
declaring him his heir, crowned bim empbror at 
Aix la Chapelle; while he ordered Bernard to 
he crowned king of Italy, at Molt«^ by the arcitF^ 
hishop of Milan. Charks did not long surviiFe 
this ceremony, but died of pleurisy, on ^ j^^ 
ihe'twenty-^tghth of January, in the 8e« n4»' 
ventieth year of his age. 

Two years after this> pope Lea dying, was suc- 
fieeded by Stephen IV. who imfnediately ordered 
the Romans to take the oath of allegiance to 
Lewis, and soon after going hiinaelf into Ger- 
»ai^, crowned the emperor at Rheims. Re*> 
turning to Rome, he died soon after, and was 
succeeded by Pascal, to whom Lewis, ccrtala 
ceremonies over, renewed the giant ofhia &tber ' 
in favour of the Roman see. He then caused 
his eldest son Lotbarius to be crowned em^ 
peror, Pepin his second son king of Aquitaine, 
and Lewis king of Bavaria^ Bernard, who had 
the preferable right, now revidted ; Lewis there*- 
fore marched into ItaJyt when his nephew being 
deserted, threw himself at his feet: yet Lewis 
ordered his eyes to be put out, which ^ j^ 
aoon put a period to his life. While 818. 
this was transacting, Radelchis, count 
of Campania, also assassinated Grimoald, prince 
pf BeneventG^ and, as the Lombard nobles were 
guilty of every excess, XiOlharius was swat into 
B 2 
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Italy, crowned at Monza, by the archbishop of 
Milan, and then by the pope, king of Italy and 
emperor. 

At Rome, pope Pascal died, and was succeed- 
ed by Eugenius, in the midst of the contest of 
factions, to which the presence of Lotharius at 
last put an end. Eugenius dying, was succeed- 
ed by Valentine, and he, in a month, was suc- 
ceeded by Gregory IV. In the mean time, the 
intrigues of Judith the empress, in favour of her 
infant son Charles, excited her husband's three 
eldest sons, by Hermingarde, a former queen, to 
rebel. Judith had prevailed with the emperor 
to intrust the administration to Bernard count 
of Barcelona, her gallant, who was suspected 
of intriguing with her, for the purpose of de- 
stroying the emperor, and cutting off his sons. 
Pepin therefore assembled an army, and march- 
ed to Verberic, to seiase the empress and Ber- 
nard ; whom the emperor then sent to his go^ 
%*emment. Judith was forced by Pepin to take 
the veil, in the abbey of St. Radegond ; and 
Ix>tharius joining the rebels, the emperor was 
secured, but treated with respect ; while the 
power remained with Lotharius, who having 
«eized Herbert, brother of Bernard, ordered his 
eyes to be put out ; and trusting the emperor 
to the care of some monks, advised them to pre- 
vail on him to retire from the world. But these 
monks, far from assisting his design, brought 
over Pepin and Lewis ; and, at the assembly of ' 
Kimeguen, enabled the emperor to recover his 
authority ; when sending for Lotharius, he 
seriously and affectionately explained to him 
his crime : Lotharius then threw himself at his 
feet, and was pardoned, but deprived of his 
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title* Thus peace was once more restored to 
the empire. A short time after, howevery in« 
isrtigated by Bernard, count of Barcelona^ who 
found he had lost his authority, the emperor's 
sons were ag^am induced to rebel ; Lewis sub- 
mitted and was pardcmed ; Pepin was summon* 
ed before his father, and msbde prisoner ; but 
escaping on the road to Triers, he posted into. 
Aquitainct and harassed the imperial army, 
which so exasperated the emperor, that, at 
the solicitation of Judith, his kingdom was giyen 
to Charles. Lotharius also marched from Italy 
against his &ther, and entering Alsace was 
joined by his brothers* The pope unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured to mediate between them ; 
while Lotharius, by bribing the emperor's sol- 
diers,'^ brought them oyer to his. army. Lewi% 
thus abandoned, on condition of his life and his 
liberty, surrendered to his son, but soon after 
was made prisoner, and deposed ; against which 
the pope then protested. AtCompeigne, j^ j^^ 
Lotharius declared himself emperor, and 935.* 
his father was condemned to publick pe» 
nance and the strictest imprisonment. But 
Lewis and Pepin soon demanding his liberty, 
the emperor was rescued, and Lotharius obliged 
to sue for pardon, and return into Italy. The 
coasts of Italy were now infested by the Sara- 
cens ; but Lotharius, on his return, instead of 
defending his own kingdom encroached on the 
territories of the Roman see, and was only in- 
duced to desist by a mandate from the emperor. 
Two years afterwards, Pepin king of Aquitaine 
dying, Lotharius was sent for from Italy, and the 
empire being divided, one lot was given to him, 
and the other to his half brother Charies, Bavaria 
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fftntahriiig to Lewis^ Lotharhis then reiumod to 
Itiily, where he contimied tiU the 4eath of his 
isthert ^ which when be was informecV he a»- 
sefnbled nxt srmy, marched into France, and was 
acknowledged emperor. 

Soon after this, he began to usurp the d(mA- 
mons of his brothers, who joining their forces^ 
engaged his, near Fontenay ; where, after 
one hundred thoasand men had fallen on both 
sidesy they rooted his army, forced hira to retire 
to Lyons and Vienna, and divided his kingdom 
between them* Lothatius then begged a new 
pwtitfGn of the empire, to which his brothers pru- 
dently acceding, tlk countries on the Rhine, from 
^he Rhine to the Scheld, on the Scheld, and on fhe 
Maese, the kingdom of Italy, and the title of em- 
peror were given to Lotharius ; Germany was 
c^ed to Lewis, and France to Charles. In the 
folkrwing year^ Lotharius dedarecl his eide^ son 
l«ewi8, king of Itaiy ; and being informed thai: 
Serguis IL who succeeded Gregory IV. had been 
consecrated withoat wMting his coniirmatioiiy 
he immediately sent him into that country. To 
avert the displeasure of the en^eror, the pope re«- 
ceived Lewis with extraordinary honour, and 
waited for him upon the stepsof St. Peter's church, 
into which, when Lewis iiad been introduced to 
himy and had kissed his foot, they enHered and 
performed their devotions together. It was, how- 
ever, ordained that, in future, the popes shouki 
not be consecrated before they were confirmed 
by the emperor. Lewis was then crowned, by 
the pope, king of the Lombards, and the Ro- 
mans took the oath of allegiance. A few years 
after this, he divided the Principality of Benevei^o^ 
betwixt Radekhia and ^condphus ; and also 



defeated, in several engagements; the Saracens, 
"whOf from Barri, had made an irruption into 
Apa]ia9 Calabria, and Benevento* Leo now dy-' 
iDg was cucceeded by Benedict IIL in opposition 
to whom, as his election had been proceeded inr 
before he was acquainted, Lewis opposed Anas- 
tasius ; but at last he consented, and Benedict 
was consecrated in the presence of the imperial 
ambassador* During this contest, Lotharius 
died in Germany, having, some time ^ jy 
before assumed the habit of a monk, in 855. 
the monastery of Prum, and assigned to 
Lewis the kingdom of Italy only, and the title 
of emperor ; all on this side the Alps being di-> 
vided betwixt Lotharius and Charles. 

Soon after thisj Benedict dyings Nicholas was 
unanimously elected, and consecrated in the em- 
peror's presence. Nicholas, a few days after^ 
visited the emperor in his camp, when Lewis,, 
advancing to meet him, respectfully alighted, 
took the bridle of the pope's horse in his handt 
iuid led him for about fifty yards, which cere-* 
mony, whether the effect of weakness or of com-' 
plaisance, was made a precedent by {oHowing 
popes. Lewis now engaged in a war with the 
Sai^acens, and besieged Barri, which, after seve-p 
ral campaigns of vanous success, he took and 
destroyed* In the mean time, pope Nicholas 
dying* Adrian II. was chosen in his stead;, 
when the emperor's aipbassadors complaining 
that they were not invited to the election, were 
informed that that was not from any disrespect 
to them ; but, in future, to prevent the ambas* 
sadors of any prince from pretending to jntePr 
fere with the election of a pope : thus the popes 
tjirew off their alle^ance to the emperort Tht^ 
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dominions of his brother Lotharfus had, by hii 
death, now Men to Lewis, but were usurped by 
his uncle Charles the Bald, king of France, who 
was therefore threatened with excommunica- 
tion ; and Lewis being crowned king of Lorraine 
by the pope, Charles at last consented to a division 
of the kingdom he had newly acquired. Lewi* 
iould not now make good his right by arms, for 
the cmpeTor of the east had induced Adalgise, 
prince of Benevento, to league with the Saracens 
against him, and thither he marched with his ar- 
my ; when Adalgise, having made professions of 
fidelity, he turned his troops against the Sara* 
sens, uid took many of their cities ; but Ca-> 
pua made a vigorous resistance, and, in or* | 

der to appease the emperor, who had re- j 

fused all terms of capitulation, the bishop of 
the town walked out to Mm with the body of 
$t» Germun upon his shoulders, and 6bea^tied 
pardon for his citizens, in consideration of thaf 
vbttque, Irhich was aftefwawW carried to France. 
Lewis having now disbanded his army, wa» 
ti^eacherouBly imprisoned by A^felgise, who mado 
bivn swear never again to enter Benevento ; ba€ 
neit year he was absolved from his oath by pope 
John VII L ; and after driving the Saracens 
from Italy, he marched against Adelgise, who 
immediately fied* As the health of Lewis de« 
Olined, his uncles, the kings of Germany and I 

A. D. ^"^'^c, began to intrigue about the suc^ ^ 

875. cession ; but in the following year, Lewis 
died in France, beloved and regretted by 
Ills people, and was buried in the church of St, 
Ambrose, at Milan. i 

Charles the Bald, being secretly invited by the ! 

^pe, now marched into Italy, but his progress j 



W41S disptited by Chflrles the Grow, foid Car* 
loman, (he sons of Lewis, king of GeraMny : at 
fiest, he endeavowsd to bnbe them, but after- 
wards agveed to divide with them the emperor'ft 
dominions ; when, finding his rivals gone, be 
marched forward to Rome, and after some op- 
position from the Italian noUes, was erowned 
emperor by the i^pe, who theti tnede him ac- 
knowledge the independence of Rome, and coq« 
fesB he held the empire fixMR him* Ciiarles was 
also crowned kktg of Lombardy by the archbi« 
shop of Milan. Tbusy he who was Ihfeat^ied 
tvjth an excommunication by pope Adrian, was; 
by pope John, confirmed in the usurpation which 
was its object. Thus, also, the emperors, froai 
being the sovereigns, became the vassals of the 
popes. In the mean time, Lewis, king of Ger«> 
many, enraged at such treachery, made warltk<^ 
preparations against Charles, who creating his 
brother-in-law Boson a duke and governor of 
ItaAj^ m his absence, and appointing Vido duke 
of Spoleto, and Berengarius dul^ of Friull, 
inarched back into France. At this time, the 
tiobles of Italy conspired against the pope, for 
having himself refused to retain the imperial dig^ 
nity ; and, though he checked this consiHracy, he 
Was forced to beg, fix>m the emperor, assistance 
against the Saracens. Charles, however, was 
unsuccessfully endeavouring to seite Lorraine, 
on the death of his brother Lewis, king of Ger- 
many ; and the Saracens were permitted to 
threaten the City of Rome. At last, Lewis 
yielded to the soUcitations of the pope ; but be- 
ing informed that Carloman, king of Bavaria, 
ai^ brother of Lewis, now king of Germany, had 
passed the Alps with n formidable army, to mak^ 
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good bis late father's right ; ftnd beifig, bf 
the treachery of his generals> disappointed 
in the arrival of his army, he returned toward 
France* On his way, having an attack of a fe« 
A. D. ^^^» ^^^ receiving from a Jew physi-* 
. 87r. c^^^ poison instead of medicine, he died 
eleven days after, at Brios, on mount 
Cenis, in the second year of his reign ; having 
appointed his son his successor. 

Th^ progress of Carloman is uncertain ; but 
while the Capuans were contending about the 
choice of a bishop, the Saracens burst into tbeir 
provinces, and destroyed every thing before 
them, making even the pope consent to pay an 
annual tiibute of twenty-five thousand marks of 
silver. In the mean time Lambert, duke of 
Spoleto, instigated by the Italian nobles, claimed 
the empire and marched to Rome, where he im* 
prisoned the pope, for refusing to crown him^ 
but at last set him at liberty, when he retired into 
France, and at Troyes crowned Lewis the Stam- 
merer, king. Italy, being without a, king, the 
nobles and states claimed independence ; but the 
pope, after a short absence, returned to Rome, 
attended by an armed force, and Boson, son-in«> 
law to the emperor Lewis II. whom, on mak- 
ing peace with Lambert, he dismissed. A few 
months after this, Lewis king of France died, 
leaving two sons, Lewis and Carloman, both 
under age, when the bishops assembled at Rome 
to ele6t a king, but came not to any conclusion. 
Jn the mean time Carloman, king of Bavaria> 
being seized with the palsy, Lewis king of 
Germany, his brother, took possession of his 
kingdom, in spite of some opposition from 
Charles, king of Almain^ who was also his bro* 
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ther. The pope favoured Boson, but he was tn* 
gaged in defending his new kingdom of Pn>« 
vence against Charles of Almaine, and the kingv 
of France. Carioman died in the beginning of 
the following year, and Lewis was prevented from 
seizing the imperial dignity, by fear lest Arool^ 
Carloman's natural son, should in his abseocey 
seize upon Bavaria. Charles, of Almaine, there* 
fore, marched into Italy, and, aCter ceding to his 
brother Lewis, king of Germany, Bavaria idid 
Sclavoma, and retaining to himself Almaine and 
Italy, he was crowned king, by the archbishop of 
Milan, and afterwards obtained the im- ^ jy^ 
penal crown from the pope. Soon after sS32.' 
this, the pope solicited his assistance 
against the Saracens, but Charles continued his 
journey to Lombardy, and the Roman territory 
was endangered by them, and ravaged by Vido 
duke of Spolito, who, for what reason is un* 
known, at Nami caused the hands of eighty- 
three men to be cut off. In the following Decem- 
ber, pope John died at Rome. 

By the death of his brother Lewis, Charles 
soon after succeeded to the crown of Germany ; 
but he was unable to defend it, and that country 
was ravaged by the Normans; he marched 
against them with his army, but concluded a dis* 
honourable peace, consenting to pay them four 
thousand one hundred and sixty marks of silver* 
Upon the death of pope John, the Italian nobles 
elected a successor attached to their interest, 
Mannus Galesianus, commonly known by the 
name of Martin II. and Italy was now disturbed 
by their ambition, each of them claiming the so- 
vereignty of his own territories : the emperor 
therefore visited Italy, but without effecting any 
Vol. XVL C 
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thing;^ returned to Germany. Soon after his de« 
parturey pope Martin died, and was succeeded by 
Agapetus, chosen by the faction of the noblesi 
und^* the name of Adrian III. Charles not long 
after, by the death of Carloman, king of France, 
irlio had succeeded his brother Lewis, obtained 
possession of that kingdom also, and so unhed 
under him all the dominions of Charlemagne ; 
but he possessed not the talents to maintdn them* 
The Saracens ravaged Campania, and bumedi 
the monastery of St. Benedict ; his authority de- 
clined in Italy, where the nobles obtained from 
the pope the two fofiowing decrees ; ** That the 
popes might, in future, be consecrated without 
waiting for the presence of the kmg, or his am- 
bassadors ; and that if he died without sons, the 
kingdom of Italy, and the title of emperor, should 
be conferred on one of the Italian nobles :" and of 
these decrees, Charles was not able to obtain a 
revocation. At this time Aio, prince of Bene- 
vento, renounced his allegiance to the Greek em- 
peror. Charles having now concluded an igno- 
minious treaty with the Normans, lost the esteem 
of his subjects, was deposed, and AmoTf, the 
son of Carloman, chosen king of Germany in his 
* j3 stead. * In consequence of this reverse, 
^. * Charles died on the Hth of January ; and 
thus ended the race of Carlovingian kings^ 
who had been sovereigns of Italy for more than 
« hundred years. 
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CHAP. II. 

ne Successors qf the Cartmnngian Xmgs^ till tbe 
Reign (^ Henry IF. 

EUDES was now chosen king of tlie French^ 
and Lewis feigned in Provence. Rodol- 
phus seized upon BviVffmdy Transju- ^ jy 
ThTiti and fiere^gartus) great-grand'-son ggg. * 
of Charlemagne, succeeded to the crown 

of ItBkf. 

Countenanced by the pope» Vido duke of 
Spoleto soon after pretended to the kingdom of 
Italy; and having twice defeated Berengariotf 
was crowned emperor at Rome. AniG^>haS| 
king of Germany, accompanied by Berei^;ariiiir 
therefore marched into Italy; and taking Ber- 
gamo, which had shut its gates against him^ 
as a teiTor to odier cities, he catosed Ambroaey 
the goyemor^ to be hanged before ita waUs» 
Thus intimidated, Milan, Pavia» and Flaocnza 
submitted. B^renganus y/vs^M JeA at Milani 
and Amolphus repassed the A^. Vido soon 
idter died, and Lambert, his «an, being crowned 
by Formosas, forced Berengartus to leave Pavia. 
But Lambert having joified the &ction of Ser^ 
gius, in opposition to FormosUs, that pope 
ofo^d the empire to Amolphns, kingofGer^ 
mnny, who faNHng op|)osed by the Roraansi 
besieged and took theil^ city. Soon afber the 
commencement of the siege, an accident put tbe 
Germany in possession of Rome ; for as they 
marched to the attack, a hare starting, ran to- 
wards the city, and the whole army raising a 
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shout, followed it. The Romans, seized with 
terror, abandoned the walls ; which being per- 
ceived by the Germans, they broke open the 
gates, and made themselves masters of the city. 
^^ j^ Amolphus, having expelled Sergius, put- 

896. ting to death all those of his faction, both 
women, children, priests, and nuns, was 
now crowned emperor 4>y Formosus. 

He soon after marched to Gamers against the 
wife of Vido. This woman prevailed with an oflB- 
cer to give to the emperor a potion, which, she 
assured him, could tend only to mollify his resent- 
ment. The officer administered it, and the em- 
peror sunk into a lethargick sleep, which con- 
tinued for several days. When awaked, he seem- 
ed to have lost his understanding, as well as the 
power of speech i so that his friends, finding it ne- 
cessary to raise the sieg^e, continued their march 
into Iximbardy. Arriving at the mountain 
Bardo, the emperor began to recover, and form- 
ed the design of seizing the kingdom of Italy, 
and putting out the eyes of Berengarius, who 
immediately fled to Verona. Soon after this, 
Formosus died at Rome; and his body, by 
Stephen, one of his successors, of an opposite 
faction, was ordered to be dug out of the grave, 
stripped of the pontifical habit, and thrown into 
the Tiber. He was succeeded by Boniface VI. 
Stephen VII. Romanus, Theodore II. and John 
IX. On the death of Amolphus and of Ifxa^ 
bert, a faction favoured the interest of Lewis, 
king of Aries, who at last received the imperial 
^ j3 crown from Benedict IV. but was, in a 

902.' short while surprised by Berengarius ^(^ 
Verona, when his eyes were put out. 
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Bere&garios then toc^ possession of his kin^ 
dom, wluch he governed for twenty years. But 
he bad scarce^ ascended the throne when the 
Huns invaded Italy. Terrified however at his 
preparations, they begged an umxiolested retreat ; 
it was reused, they were diiven to de^air, they 
ccmqueredy and Beref^rius was forced to pur* 
ciiase their departure by a. large sunt of moaey«. 
At this dnie died pc^ Benedict ; he was suc- 
ceeded by Leo V« « man of Abandoned cfaa* 
racter, chosen by the infiuence ^i Theodotii - 
wife <^ ih^ count of Tuscany, who had pros* 
tituted hers^ and two daughters t^ several of 
the popes. Leo ^as soon after deposed by 
Chnstopher^ and he again by Seigius. Serguis 
dying) v^as succeeded by Anastauus, who, at the 
solicitation of Berengariust, conierred on the 
bishop of Pavia the pri^e^ of uung an lun- 
jbreila, of riding on a white horse, of havin|^ the 
crops, carried before him, and of sitting on the 
left hand of tiie p(^ at a council. Anastasius 
was succeeded by I.iando, and he by John X* 
chosen also by the in&uence of Theodora^ who 
had formerly had an intrigue with him, and 
now wished to hax^e him near her* He entirely 
extirpated the Saracens, and crowned Beren- 
garlus emperor of the RomaEns. Some years 
ftfjUerwards, the It^ilian nobles conspired against 
Berengariusy and placed ^pon the throne of 
July Rodolj^us long- of Burgundy* He soon 
after, near Placenza, defeated Beren- ^ q 
gartua, wlio, in the following year, was g^^;* 
assassinated ajt Verona, by a wi^elch whose 
best friend he had ever been, and to whom, 
thoiii^h accused to him, he had the day before 
^presented a gcilden cup, and promised his highest 
C 3 
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^ P favour. Next year, a faction conspired 
926. against Rodolphus also, and hot long 
a^er, the archbishop of Milan crowned 
Hugh, count of Aries, king of Italy, at Pavia. 

Hugh concluded an alliance with the king 
of Germany, and procured the friendship of 
Rotnanus the Greek emperor by many valuable 
presents, some of which were nearly fatal to 
that emperor ; for two large masti^, struck 
with the imperial ornaments, and mistaking 
RonAnus for a wild beast, attacked him with 
fury, and were with difficulty prevented from 
tearing him to pieces. By the punishment of 
certain conspirators, whom, in the first instance, 
he had generously forgiven, but on a second 
attempt, had executed, Hugh made himself 
feared all over Italy. In the mean time, Ma- 
rozia, the daughter of Theodora, excited against 
the pope her husband Vido, who seized upon 
his person, imprisoned him, and caused him to 
be suffocated. Vido died soon after, and Ma- 
rozia, who was then in possession of the castle 
of St. Angelo, being resolved on having another 
husband, offered the government of Rome to 
Hugh, on condition of his marrying her. The 
marriage was celebrated, and Hugh got pos- 
session of the city ; but Alberick, the son of 
Marozia, having presented water for washing 
his hands, in an aukward manner, Hugh struck 
him on the face, was immediately expelled, 
and Alberick declared consul and patrician. 
Pope Leo now dying, was succeeded by Stephen 
VII. and he by John XL a son of Marozia, 
whom she bore in adultery to pope Sergius. In 
the mean time, Hugh put out the eyes of his 
half-brother Lambert, marquis of Tuscany, and 
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ccmferred tas marquiaate upon Bosod^ his brother* 
The Italians now offered their crown first to 
Roddphust and next to Amcdd, duke of Ba- 
Taria; but Hugh having treated with the for- 
mer, and defeated the latter, causing the bishop 
Ratherius, who had aided them, to write a 
treatise upon his own di^race, marched against 
Rome, concluded a peace with the Romans, and 
married bis daugbther to Alberick, and lus son 
Lotharius to Adelaide, the daughter of Rodol* 
phus; him he associated in the goyemment, 
and caused to be crowned by the archbishop 
of MUan. Some years after this, Leo VIII. 
dying, was succeeided by Stephen IX. who 
being a foreigner, was maimed in a misenble 
manner by Alberick, and in a short while, died 
of grief. The bn^hers, Berengarius and Ana* 
scarius, sons of the late king, now ccMispired 
s^^st Hugh, who iiad conferred many fevours 
on them ; but the conspiracy was discovered, 
Anascarius was put to death, and Berengarius 
fled* Hugh then attacked the Saracens, and con- 
cluded a peace with them, but they sdU 
continued to rob and murder the pilgrims in 
their journey to Rome over the Alps. Ro- 
manus, emperor of Constantinople, also con- 
tracted an fiance with Hugh by marrying his 
natural daughter. In the mean time, however, 
Berengarius sent into Italy his friend Amadeus, 
disguised in the . habit of a pilgrim, who held 
conferences . with the disaffected nobles of 
Italy, and by frequently changing his habit, 
escaped through bye-paths over the Alps ; when 
.he informed Bereng;arius that the nobles were 
ready to take arms in his favour. Beren- 
garius, therefore, marched into Italy, was joined 
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bf the nobieft) luid arrivitig at Mikilt asautaed 

the government. An accomraodation, however, 

was concluded ; the tide of king continued with 

^ j^ Hugh, but Bercngarius retained the 

948. power. He evdn acted with absdute 

authority ; wherefore Hugh retired into 

Bufgundy, boiH a magnificent monaatery, en«- 

doWed it with all his wealth, and, beooniiiig a 

monk himself, died soon after. 

BerengariUs now took possession of Pavia, 
and imprisoned the widow of LothaHus. Escap- 
ing across the iake» she coaoeaied herself in 
a forest, till, forced to r^nove &om want of food, 
ahe went to Comosa, where Bereogarius be^ 
i^leged her. From this place she begged the 
assistance of Otho, kin^. of Gennany • Arriving 
at Verona, Otho sent Ibiwanl an officer to in- 
form her of his a|iprOach ; bdt access to the 
castle being cut off by the enemy's guards, the 
officer tied a letter, together with a ring from 
Otho» to an am>w, and shot it into the place* 
The besieged having read the iettery gave fm- 
detit demonstrations of joy, and Berengaiias, 
conckiding that the army of Otho was at band, 
immedisitely raised the siege. The marriage of 
Otho with Adelaide was soon celebrated, and 
his son Conrad,' duke of Lorrain, was left to 
carry on th^ war. But Bercngarius, having 
followed Otho into Germany, tnistihg to his 
generosity, was restored to his kingdom, which 
lK>wever, he continued to oppress. Pope Aga- 
^tus now d3ring, was succeeded by John XII. 
Berengarius having been defeated by Laidoiphos, 
Whe son of Ol^b, contrived to poison him, and 
lAill contmuM to oppress hb subjects. The 
^talianstherefbneHMilicitedtbeasMstanceof Otho, 
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who marched into Italf) and was crowned kingy 
at Milan. Arriving at Rome) he was there 
croimed emperor by the pope ; and, a. D. * 
from this period the kingdom of Italy 962. ' 
continued, for upwards of three hun- 
dred years, to be a part of the Germsoi empire« 

In the mean time, the pope conchided a treaty 
with Adelbert to expel the Germans^ and so- 
licited the Hungarians to invade the dominions 
of Otho. Otho therefore marched to Rome} 
and assembled a council o£ bishops, who au> 
cused John of Wmg the palace with lewd wo-' 
men, and having an intrigue with Stephania, 
his Other's concubine ; of ordaining a bishop 
in a stable ; of making a chUd bishop of Tudor ; 
of castrating a cardinal, and afterwards patting 
him to death ; of saying mass without commu- 
nicating ; of drinking the devil's healdi ; and 
neglecting to use the sign of the cross. J<^iii 
was therefore deposed, and Leo VIII. chosen, 
who granted a bull, ordaining that the German 
empetors should have a right of appointing 
popes, and of investing bishops. The Romans 
soon sifter revolted, but were defeated ^ jy 
by Otho ; and fierengarius was sent g$^' 
prisoner into Germany, where he died 
two years afterwards. 

John XIL by the intrigues of his mistresses^ 
now found means to enter Rpme, where he de« 
posed Leo, but, being soon after surprised in 
bed with a Roman lady^ he received a blow 
upon the head, of which he died, and Benedict 
was elected in bis stead* Otho therefore march- 
ed to Rome, and having caused Benedict, in a 
general council, to strip himself of his pontifical 
i:obes, he restored Leo, and returned into Gcr^ 
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Sttflf* The Itftlkmrs now revolted m favour bt 

Adelbertj but were quickljr suppressed. Leo 

dying, was^ ^vith tlie emperor*s approbation, 

succeeded by John XIII. But he was soon 

after expelled, because he would not aid 8i re- 

bellioTi against the enif)eror'8 authority. Otho 

therefore marched to Rome, and caused the 

body of Rofixrd the prefect, a leader of the r&* 

beis, who had idready been assassinated^ to be 

dug dut of the grave, and divided into pieces, 

wi»ich. were diapered oier the fcoOfrtry. The 

prefect Who had succeeded R<tfred wa^ drbssed 

in an ignonimious hidnt, set upon an ass with ' 

his face towluds the tail, so led through the ' 

streets, scourged by the hangman, and afterwards I 

A. D. ivnprtsoned. He now caused his son | 

g6a Otho, though only thirteen years of | 

age^ to be crowned eiriperor at Rome by , 

the pope. 

Otho then sent an ambassador to tho e i ftpe iSgr 
Nicephonts, demanding Theopbania for Ins son r 
hut he, being oflbnded that Otho had received 
the homage of the BeneVentans, treated his am« 
bassador with indignity. He pretended, how- 
ever, that he had agreed to the marrhige^ 
and desired Otho to receive Tfaeophania m 
Calabria* Otho therefore m«de p r e p ara tions 
for the nuptials, and sent a body of nobility to 
receive the prtncefts : but insteul of meeting 

Theophania« they were attaicked by Greek sci* 
dierd, and all either kiiled or can^d prisoner^ txi 
Constantinople. Enraged at this pa4id>*, Otho 
sent an at^rny into Calabria iigamst the Greeks ; 
they were defeated ; Ntcephotus was idain, and 
John Zimiaces declared en^rbr. He sent 

Theophania into Raly, and she wiu» msMed to 



Otho. Tlie emperor now letunied li> ^ p 
Germany, where^ in two years, he 4ied 9^3/ 
ef an apoplexy, at Meinleben, on the se« 
Tenth of May. 

Upon the death of Otho, Cincuis, the leader 
of a faction, put to death the pope because he 
H!as attached to the emperor's interest. He was 
succeeded by Bomface VII. who, aa watt as Ctn^ 
ciiis, was forced by another fec^on to leave the 
city, takiu^ with hw the weahh of the Vatican* 
He was succeeded by Benedict VII. a^^roytd of 
by the emperor. Several of the dties of Italy, 
however, threw off their aH^iance to the empe« . 
ror, and the country was ki^ed by the Greeks 
and the Saracens. But Otho II. soon entered 
Italy with an artny, and punished the authors of 
the tumults ; and in order to effect this, he adopted 
a cruel and injudicious method. He invited the 
nobles of Rome to a grand entertainment in the 
Vatican palace, and when the guests had placed 
themselves at the ti^le, he foi^bade them under 
pain of death to speak or move at w^t they 
should hear or see. Instantly they were sur- 
rounded by armed men, and while they sat tuem- 
bling, the emperor serenely ordered the names 
of those concerned in the late disturbances to be 
read over, and the guHty to be put to death in 
the midst of the hall ; after which execution, he 
behaved with cheerRtkiess and with complai- 
sance to the other guests during the entertain* 
ment. His cruelty made a deep impression on 
the minds of the Italians. He then recovered 
Apulia from the Greeks and Saracens, but they 
afterwards gained a complete victory over him. 
Remembering his former cruelty, the Italians, 
during the engagement, lefttixe field, those con- 
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sequently Who remained were almost emii<e-< 
ly cut ofiP, and Otho with difficulty escaped* 
Destitute of a retreat, he threw aside the im« 
perial habit, and entreated to be received on 
board a Greek vessel then on the coast. After 
he was on board, thinking himself discovered^ 
he endeavoured to swim to land ; but being re- 
taken, he prevailed with the captain to set him 
at liberty, by promising a large ransom, and, 
while Theophania was preparing to pay it, he 
A. D. escaped. Otho now assembled a new 
983. army, and marching to Verona^ caused 
his son, then a child, to be declared 
emperor» From Verona he retired to Rome^ 
where he died on the seventh of December. 

Boniface now returned to Rome, where gain- 
ing a party, he seized the pope, and im- 
prisoning him in the castle of St. Angeloi 
starved him to death. But Boniface survived 
not the second murder long, and was succeeded 
by John XV. who was soon after expelled from 
the secular government by Crescentius, a Roman 
citizen who had assumed the title of consult He 
persuaded the Romans to revolt, but Otho III. 
quickly marched into Italy, reduced Milan, 
and was crowned king of Lombardy. In the 

A. D. "*^*^ ^*"^®> ^^^^ ^^* ^yi"S> Gregory 
996. V. was elected. Otho now marched to 
Rome, and was there crowned emperor* 
The Germans had scarcely repassed the Alps, 
when, excited by Crescentius, the Romans re* 
volted, and expelled the pope ; but Otho return* 
ing to Italy, and having reduced Rome, put Cre- 
scentius to death and restored Gregory. He 
soon after returned to Germany, but was again 
/orced to enter Italy with an ^rmy against the 
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Saracens whom he defeated. He then marched 
to Rome» and ^ving put to death two of the 
most giiUty in the tumults, he passed several 
decrees which irritated the Romans to revolt* 
They attacked his palace; he with difficulty 
escaped and assembied an army to punish them. 
The widow of Crescentius, however, who had 
lived with him as his concubine, and hoped to be 
declared empress, finding she had lost ^ jy^ 
his favour, sent him a pair of poieoned igo2.* 
gloves, which affected him with stich a 
languor that he died soon after at Patefiio. Tht 
Germans endeavoured to conceal his death, and 
marched through Lombardy with the corpse 
dressed in regal ornaments. Ardoin marquis 
of Torea, wa» now declared king of Italy, but 
the archbishop of Milan, with the bishops, ac« 
knowledged the emperor Henry, who^ passing 
the Alps, defeated Ardoin, and was crowned at 
Pavia. In the mean time, pope Gregory dying, 
was succeeded by Sylvester II. he by Stico, and ^ 
he again by John XIX. 

Already the inhabitants of Pavia cotMpired 
against the emperor, but he pardoned the con- 
spirators, and returned into Germany. Several 
years after this, John XIX. dying, was succeeded 
by Serjgiius IV. and by Gregory V. or Betiedict 
VIII. who was consecrated, but soon after ex* 
pelled. Henry now entered Italy with an army 
against Ardoin, and was crowned emperor at 
Rome by the pope. Upon hi^ return, Ardoin 
surprised Vercelli, and took several other cities ; 
but was at last opposed by an army raised by the 
archbishops of Milan and Ravenna, when, finding 
resistance vain, he retired into the monastery of 
FiTJtari. At thia time the Saracens unsucces** 

Vol. XVL D 
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fully invaded Italy ; and^ as u&sucoesfl{u%9 the: 
Normans assisted the Apulians against the 
Greeks. Italy was also disturbed by civil dia- 
sention among the nobles; Henry, therelbce;, 
marched into it nrith his army, and, taking pri* 
toner the prince of Capua, who had already « 
usurped a part, of the state of Benevento, he 
banished him to Germany, and reduced Capua, 
A. D. ^^i^ ^^ ^^^ greatest part of the cities 
1025. 1" Apulia and Calabria. Retuniing to 
Germany, he died the following year, 
and was buried at Bamberg. About the same 
time, died pope Benedict, who was succeeded by 
bis brother John XX. Conrad, the successor of 
Henry, was now declared king of Italy, by the 
archbishop of Milan: he however so severely 
oppressed tlie nobles of Lodi,'that they offered 
their crown to the king of France and to the- 
duke of Guienne. But Conrad entered haly witb 
an army, and reducing the cities that opposed hioBy 
was crowned king of Italy, at Monza, with tl\e 
iron crown. Having forced Pavia to surrender^ 
he advanced to Rome, and was crowned emperor 
by the pope. On this occasion, the people came, 
out to meet him with pahns in their hands, and 
he was supported to the church of St. Peter, by. 
Rodolphus king of Burgundy, and Canute king 
of England and Denmark* 

A few days after this, an insurrection took 
place at Rome, but it was immediately quelled* 
In a few years, the Italians also revolted ; Con- 
rad therefore marched into Italy, and sent many 
of the discontented prisoners into Germany! 
He also razed their castles, and besieged Milan, 
but without success, when he set fire to the sub- 
arbs ftud retired. A sedition nQw hs^pened la 
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'fitcrtOBf and Conrad ordered its walls to be pull- 
ed down* He next marcheS ag^nst the prince 
of' Capua, who had oppressed the monks of 
Monte Cassino; Panddlphus fied; Ccmrad was 
crowned kin^ of Capoa, and conferred the prin- 
cipality on GmAman He then marched for 
Oermany with his army, which was attacked 
by' a contagious di^ase, of which Gonild, the 
daughter of Canute king of England, who had 
married the emperor Henry's eldest son^ Con- 
rad, died the following year. Milan ^ p^ 
was now harassed by two opposite fac- io39.* 
tions* Home also was similarly divided ; 
the people, in opposition to the counts of Tus* 
cany, expelled pope Benedict, and chose Syl- 
Tester III. Benedict, however, was restored} 
Imd Sylvester resigned the ponti&:ate to John 
archpresbyter of Rome; but, again resuming 
that dignity, which Was at the same time claimed 
by the other two, three popes at once had their 
residence at Rome, all of them living the most 
scandalous lives. They were, however, persuaded 
to renounce the pontificate, in consideration of 
a yearly revenue, and Gratian, a pious and 
jearned priest, who had effected this change, 
was chosen, under the name of Gregory VI. 
Henry now marched into Italy with an army, 
and was crowned with the iron crown, by the 
archbishop of Milan, and afterwards by pope 
Clement !!• the successor of Gregory, who had 
been deposed for simony. Clement was conse- 
crated on the day of the emperor's coronation, 
after which the emperor, the empress, and th^ 
pope, walked to the'Lateran palace with their 
crowns and robes. Clement dying, the papal 
SCiP was agiun invaded by Benedict, who retain* 
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xd it till the arrival of Damasus IL sent hj the 
emperor. Damasus dying, was succeeded by 
Leo IX. The Normans now invaded the ter- 
ritories of the church, and Leo went into Ger- 
many to solicit aid from the emperor. Return- 
ing to Italy with an army, he engaged the Nor- 
mans, but was totally defeated and taken prison- 
er. Being set at liberty, he returned to Rome, 
vhere he soon after died, and Victor II. was 
elected, after an intrusion of Benedict IX. sup- 
ported by the Tuscan faction. The emperor 
again entered Italy with an army, and having re- 
ceived the submission of Godfrey, duke of Lor- 
• A. D. ^^^i who had been accused of aspiring 
1050. to the sovereignty of Italy, he returned to 
Germany and died the following year, at 
Butfield, ne^r Paderbom, in the thirty-ninth year 
t)f his age, having caused his son Henry when 9 
boy of three yeai-s of age, to be declared king ©f 
the Romans. 
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77i€ Reign of Henry IV. ; wit\ an jiccount oflKc- 
First Crusade. 

HENRY IV. was now acknowledged em- 
peror ; and Victor II. dying, Frederick, a 
brother of the marquis of Tuscany, was chosen 
pope by the name of Stephen IX. who immedi- 
ately sent a legate to the empress Agnes, to con- 
. suit with her about the reformation of the priest- 
hood, who were universally accused of simony- 
Influenced by this circumstance, the archbishop 
of Milan permittc d the clergy to marry. Stc- 
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T^km noirlbrmed a design of conferring the im* 
perial crown on his brother, and, in order to 
assist him in the raising of troops, he de- 
sired the abbot of Monte Cassino to bring all 
the gold and aiiver in his monastery as privately 
as possible to Rome* The abbot obeyed, but 
expressing reluctance at parting with the im- 
mense wealth, the pope was so moved ^baX he 
ordered it to be carried back. Going afterwards 
to Florence, to confer with his brother, and to 
declare him emperor, he died in that city. Upon 
his death, Benedict X. was elected ; though Pe- 
ter Damian declares, that if either he, or the 
priest who consecrated iiim, could read one 
page, he would reckon Benedict not only a pope, 
but an apostle* But Benedict being deposed, 
the cardinals and bishops elected Nicholas II* 
who e<mduded a treaty with the Normans, and 
disposed of the principality of Capua, and the 
dukedoms of Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. Pe-' 
ter Damian was aoit to Milan^ as pope's legate, 
in ofder: to inquire into the conduct of the priests, 
and he found that there was scarcely one ^of 
tbem but had purchased his preferment and 
lived with a concubine* The archbishop swore 
to reform the abuses, but on the return of Peter 
tie again permitted the priests to keep concu- 
bines. Rome was now thrown into confusion by 
the death of Nichdas* Alexander II* was'eleeted 
by the bishops in opposition to Honorius il. ap- 
pointed by the emperor, who sent him to Rome 
at the head of an army* He was defeated by 
Godfrey of Tuscany, and entering Rome, was 
besieged in the castle of St* Angelo* ^ j^; 
« In the TiKdfL time, the emperor was 1063*' 
. taken from. ids mother, and, together 
D2 
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with the administration of affairs, intrusted to the 
archbishops of Cologne and Bremen. 

Anno, archbishop of Cologne, went into Italf, 
and informing the pope that, by his election, he 
had infringed the rights of the emperor, desired 
. him to show the justice of his cause before a ge- 
neral council ; when. Alexander clearing himself, 
hy an oath of the crime of simony, of which he 
was accused, Honoriua was deposed, and the 
right of Alexander acknowledged* Milan was 
now dreadfully harassed by contests, which origi- 
nated from the priests keeping concubines. About 
this time also the pope, displeased that the em* 
A. D. P^i^^ ^^^ opi^esed his decrees, cited him 
1073. to appear before his tribunal, to justify 
himself of the crime of simony, and of 
giving the investiture, of churches. 

Alexander dying soon after, was succeeded by 
Gregory VII. who avoided irritating the emperor, 
but received the allegiance of the princes of Be- 
ne vento and Capua, and threatened to excom- 
municate the king of France, if he did not desist 
from selling benefices. He also sent his legates 
into Germany, to judge and condemn all the 
priests who should be found guilty of simony, 
but the emperor refused to permit them to call 
a council* Gregory also published a decree or- 
dering all married priests to dismiss their wives* 
He then proposed a crusade against the Sara- 
cens, but, after having levied thirty thousand 
men, the expedition was relinquished ; by their 
means, however, the Normans were obliged to 
quit Campania. About this time, Gregory of- 
fered Sumo, king of Denmark, a province in 
Italy, if he would assist the holy see against its 
enemies; and soon afkr claimed Russia and 



. nungaiy as fiefs of the catholick church. A con* 
spiracy was noW fontaed against Gregory. As 
on Christmas-eTe he was celebrating mass in 
the church of St. Mary Major, Cincius, whom 
he had excommunicated for profligacy, seized 
him, stripped him of his pontifical robes, 
^^ggcd him from the church, and shut him 
. up in a strong tower. The people, however, aa« 
sembled to rescue him, therefore Cincius threw ' 
himself at his feet, and, having obtained his pro- 
mise of pardon, released him the following daj, 
upon which he returned to the church, and fi* 
- nished the service, though wounded in the fore* 
, head by a sword. The pope even protected Cincius 
, from the fury of the populace ; but, on the fol- 
lowing Easter, he and his accomplices were ba- 
nished from the city for ever. Gregory now 
sent legates into* Germany> citing the empieror to 
appear before the council of Rome, to ^,d, 
.answer to the crimes of which he was icfrsl 
accused, and threatened him with in- 
stant excommunication if he neglected to ap- 
pear. The emperor dismissed the legates with 
contempt, and having assembled a council at 
Worms, he accused the pope of simony, murder^ 
atheism, &c. and caused him to be deposed. 

Unconcerned at the sentence of deposidoU) 
which was read to him in the midst of the Ro- 
man council, Gregory proceeded to excommu- 
nicate and depose the emperor. The same as- 
sembly excommunicated many bishops of Ger. 
many, France, and L<»iibardy, who, in return, 
repeated the sentence of. deposition against Gre- 
gory* The bishops of Germany, however, ac- 
knowledged their error, and the emperor was 
deserted both by them and the nobles, who sub- 
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mitted h)» cittise to the deteitnifmtion dfthe pope^ 
Gregoiy now conferred the title of king on the 
duke of Dalm^tia ; and that of son of the churchf 
on Roger, count of Sicily. At this time, he re« 
ceived an embassy from Anzir, king of Mauri« 
tania, who sent all the Christian captives in his 
dominions to the pope. The emperor soon ar- 
living in Italy, was joined by the bishops and 
tiobles of Lombardy ; and the pope retired to 
Canoza, with the pious Mathilda, who was ac- 
cused of a criminal intercourae with him. The 
excommunicated bishops from Germany now 
passed the Alps, barefooted, to Canoza, begging 
absolution from his holiness ; and Henry hav* 
ing obtained a conference with Mathilda, Vfas^ 
i>y her influence, admitted to his presence, after 
having stood barefooted, in an outer court, for 
three whole days, during a very ngorous sea* 
iBon. On the hardest terms, Henry was absolv- 
ed. The pope at this time received from Ma- 
thilda a grant of all her possessions for the use 
of the church. But the Italians were offended 
at the emperor's submission to a person who had 
been justly accused of simony, murder, aduiteryy 
and other crimes ; they resolved to depose himf 
and, after choosing another pope, to crown his 
fion Conrad. Henry therefore broke his treaty 
with the pope, and reconciled the Italians. la 
A. D. ^^^ mean time, the nobles of Germany 
' lOTT. deposed him from the empire, and chose 
Rodolphus, duke of Suabia, whom they 
drowned at Mentz, on the 20th of March. 

Henry now marched into Germany, to op- 
•pose Rodolphus by arms : but, afler some- ho&- 
ttlkies, they agreed to a suspension of arms ; and 
^Gregory, at a loss which party to encouragef 
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ordered his legates to confirm, in the imperial 
dignity^ that king who should be most obedient 
to the holy see* He accordingly received am- 
bassadors from each of them, who swore, in the 
name of their masters, to submit to his determina- 
tion* Gregory was also most assiduously employ- 
ed in bringing under his subjection the different 
sovereigns of Eurppe ; and being informed that 
Rodolphus had gained a victory over Henry, he 
again excommunicated hioii deposed him, con- 
demned him never more to be successful in wari 
fmd gave the kingdom of Germany to Rodol- 
phus* He also presented him with a crown of 
gold, on which the following arrogant verse ^aa 
engraved : 

« Petra dedit Petro, Petru» diadema RodolfiAo.** 
Exasperated ^t this, Henry again caused him 
to be deposed, and Clement III. to be elected in 
his stead* Gregory in the mean time conciliated 
the friendship of the Normans ; wrote to all 
the fsdthful in Germany^ exhorting them to as- 
sist Rodolphus, declaring, in a prophetick style, 
that a false king would soon be cut off ; and beg- 
ged assistance from William of li^ngland* But 
Henry, having assembled an army, y^;u^ 
'marched against that of Rodolphus, who loaoZ 
was defeated and slain* 

About this time, Gregory reproved the pa- 
triarch of Armenia, for using butter instead of 
balsam in the sacrament of unction* In the 
beginning of the following year, he again ex- 
communicated the emperor Henry, with all his 
'adherents ; but Henry marched with another ar- 
my into Italy, and defeating the troops of Ma- 
thilda, laid siege tQ the city of Rome, which be- 
ing strongly garrisoned by the soldiers of M*-* 
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thilda, he irs^* oUiged to iibandon. In the fel- 
IbwiDgyear, Heniy again mvested Rome) and, 
by assault, made himself master of the Leonine 
city and the capitol. The pope was yet reluc- 
tant to accede to any reasonable terms, and 
Henry haiong got possession of the Lateran pa- 
lace, cauted Clement to be consecrated by the 
bishops of Modena and Rimini, and the Sunday 
after, he was crowned by him in the I^ateran 
rhurch. He now got possession of St. Peter^s 
church, and fortified himself in the Aventin 
mount. The papd reduced to the utmost dif- 
%Ulty, solicited the assistance of the Normans, 
and, in the absence of Henry, who had gone in 
quest of him, Robert, their duke, entered the 
city. After several skirmishes, he got possession 
of the capitol, whence he marched to the castle 
of St. Angelo, and destroying the works raised 
by Henry, brought the pope safe to the Lateran 
palace. Gregory having again excommuni- 
CUted Henry and the anti-pope, with all their ad^* 
herents, retired to Balemo ; when the Ronfana 
immediately recalled the emperor, who, having 
received their oaths of fidelity, left Clement in 
Borne, and returned himself into Germany. 
Gregory nqw wrote to William, king of Eng- 
land, to be reconciled to his brother Oddo, bi- 
shop of Bayenne, whom, that prince had thrown 
into prison ; but he was unsuccessful* In the 
mea^i time, the German garrison, which had 
been left in Rome, being almost entirely cut off 
t3f a malignant distemper, the Romans expelled 
A. D. dement, rejecting both him and Gre- 
1085. gory Some time after this, Gregory 
died at Salerno, having, three days be* 
felt his death) named a successor* 
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Accordingly^ Deuderius, the named candi« 
datCf W4^ requested to accept the pontificate^ 
but he obstinately refusing for two days, was at 
last taken by foroei and carried to the church of 
St. Lucia, where he was unanimously electedt 
and acquired the name of Victor III* though 
he struggled) during the whole ceremony, that 
be might not be tlothed in the pontifical dress. 
On the eve of the fea^t of St« Peter, the Ro- 
mans, lu the interest of the anti-popci recovered 
a great part of the cityj and attempted to get 
possession o£ St. Peter's church, but were re« 
pulsed by the soldiers of Mathilda. V^ictor now 
sent an army into Africa against the Saracens, 
giving them the standard of St. Peter, and re* 
mission of all thdr sins. The Itafians were sue* 
cessful ; defeating one hundred thousand of the 
enemy, they took possession of their principal 
town, and the viclDiy was told in Italy the day 
it was obtained in Africa. Socm after this, the 
pope returned to Casstno, and died, not without 
suspicion of poison having been infiiaed in the 
chance, wlule he was celebrating mass. His sue* 
cessor was Urban II. who declared, that in 
eveiy thing he would follaw the footsteps of 
Gregory VII. Urban created the archbishop of 
Toledo primate of aU Spain ; and held a gene- 
ral council, at Rome, in which Henry and the 
anti-pope were excommunicated. Hearing that 
the emperor was proposing to enter Italy, he 
prevailed upon Mathilda, then in the forty-se- 
cond year of her agie, to marry Guelph, son of 
the duke of Bavaria, who had distinguished 
himself against the party of Henry, and from 
whom hxfi descended the present dukes of 
Brunswick and Lonenburgh* The emperor now 
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marched into Italy, and pillaged the territories 
of Mathilda, reduced Mantua, and recalled Cle- 
ment. Mathilda then sued for peace, but the 
negociation was broken off by one John, a her- 
mit, who advised her to tnist for success to Di- 
vine Providence. Henry, therefore, sent one of 
his sons to besiege Carpineto, but the prince be- 
ing killed in an attack, the siege was raised. At 
this time Erid, king of Denmark, came to Rome 
to be absolved from the excommunication by the 
pope* Soon after, Conrad, the emperar*s eldest 
A. D. ^"' rebelled against his father, and went 
1093! ovc*" ^o ^^c party of Mathilda. Urban^ 
thinking the rebellion of a son no crime, 
absolved him from excommunication, and caus- 
ed him to be crowned king of Italy* Henry- 
then retired to the Alps. . 

Urban now held a council at Placenza, in 
which it being proved that the empress, during 
her imprisonment, had been ravished by several 
persons sent in by order of Henry, she was ab- 
solved from penance, upon her publick confession. 
A council was now held at Clermont, in Au- 
vergne, famous for the commencement of Jthe 
firet cmsade. Letters having been received by 
Urban, from the patriarch of Jerusalem, by the 
hands of Peter the hermit, representing the 
wretched state of the Christians in Judea, and' 
entreating assistance, he made several pathetick 
speeches to the council, exhorting them to en- 
courage the people to undertake the holy war, 
and recover the sepulchre of Christ. Moved by 
the pope's address, the council decreed, that 
whoever went to the relief of the church at Je- 
rusalem, should have his sins forgiven. Tiie 
crusade was now preached with success; and 
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the most active promoter of this expedition was 
Peter the hermit, who went tlirough France} 
preaching to the people with enthusiasm. The 
number who gave in their names for this holy ex* 
pedition was so immense, that the priests were 
obliged to dissuade a great many who, upon ac- 
count of their s^e, sex, or weakness, were aafit 
for the wai*&re ; but there still remained behind 
an army much more numerous than any that ever 
had appesu-ed in Europe* Instead of pay, they re* 
celved a plenary indulgence for every sin ; and, 
in place of an unifi^rm, each wore a cross of red 
cloth upon his right shoulder, whence the ex* 
pedition got the name of a crusade. Walter, 
sumamed Sans Avoir, and Peter the hermit, at 
the head of ^ fifty thousand imen, began the 
inarch, and directing their route through Ger- 
many, were there joined by Godescald, a monk, 
with fifteen thousand Germans, armed with 
clubs* They Mfere followed by Godfrey de 
Bouillon, duke of Lorraine, accompanied by 
many other dukes and counts, with great bo- 
dies of troops. The archibishop of Milan, with 
fifty thousand Lombards, next advanced ; and * 
Bohemond, brother of Rc^cr duke of Sicily, led 
on the Apulians and Calabrians* The Vene- 
tians, Pisaiis, and Genoese, equipped their fleets ; 
and each city sent out a body of men, with a 
commander and a standard, on which was paint* 
ed a cross, and the device, "Dieu le veut ;" " It 
ia the 'will of God" Onward they marched to 
the Holy Land ; but being without money, and 
without discipline, under pretence of zeal fo^ 
the Christian religion, of which they were the 
soldiers, they made their first attack upon the 
rich Jews of Germany, and massacred, and seized 
Vol. XVL E 
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the property of those who would n6t consent to 
be baptized. They murdered twelve thousand 
in Bavaria alone^ and many thousands in the 
other provinces of Germany. But, at last, the 
inhabitants of the countries through whieh they 
I>assed rose ; and the irregulars, led on by Peter^ 
trere almost entirely cut off*. From three hundred 
thousand, they Were reduced to twenty thousand 
starving wretches, who^ at length, reached Con-* 
fitantinople, and were joined by a new supply 
of German and Italian vagabonds, as well as by 
the regular army. The Greek emperor got rid 
of his savage atid trouUesome guests as speedily 
as possible ; and Peter advanced into the plains 
of Asia, against tiie soldan of Nice, but was 
quickly forced to retreat, with his madmen, to 
Che walls of Constantinople. And now the re- 
gular army advanced* It amounted to one hoti- 
. dred thousand horsemen and six hundred thou-> 
sand foot. They might have conquered Asia, 
but they were disunited. They took Nice and 
Antioch, and at last laid siege to Jerusalem. 
Their number was now wonderfully reduced ; 
they amounted only to twenty thottsand foot, 
tmd one thousand five hundred horse. The gar-' 
lison of Jerusalem consisted of forty thousand 
men. But the zeal and bravery of the sol-^ 
diers of the cross was irresistible ; and Jerusa- 
^ j3 lem was taken by assault. The garrison 
1099, and the inhabitants were, without distinc- 
tion, put to the sword. 
Prior to this, however, the pope went on a 
journey to Cremona, and was met by Conrad, 
who, upon his entering that city, acted as groom, 
and afterwards todL the oath of fidelity to the 
papal see* Urban soon afler recovered the cas* 



tleof $U Aiig[flQD »nd, having quieted the fiie* 
tioM m the cit^ <^8cl) sind waa succeeded by Pas* 
ctoi II. A revoiutkm now took place in G^rmiu 
ny^ lh« emperor vms ctetlitoned and imprisoned 
by hia youogest 86n Henry, but soon after eacap* 
ed to Liege, vhere he died, and was in- ^ j^^ 
terred with great pomp by the bishop of iiqs! 
that see* For this kindaess to the deceas- 
ed) the b&shop was excommunicated, and, as a 
ODudition of being absolved; he was' ordered t» 
igdg up the eorpse. 
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i^the PofitBj HU the Rdgn (^Frederick of Skify / 
wittan jdccQunt of £ke second gnd tkird Cruaadet. 

POP£ Paschal now held a council at Guas- 
lalia, which prohibited any layman from giv^ 
lug i^vi^stltures* This decree offended the em- 
peror Henry V- who refused to give up any of 
liis nights. He accordingly sent ambassadors 
to the pope at Ch9ilons upon the Maine, to show 
hifr holiness, that his claim of investitures was 
an ancient right belonging to the emperors; 
^ut the pope rejecting it, the ambassadors de- 
parted in an abrupt manner, declaring that 
At Rome they would determine the controversy 
by their swords. The emperor, therefot^, march- 
ed into Italy lo determine the dispute, and to 
Teceive the imperial crown, which, at Milan, was 
presented to him, by the archbishop Chrysolaus. 
•Arriving at Sutri, he K:oncluded a treaty with 
the pope, who prevailed with him to renounce 
the right of investitures, on condition of rcceiv- 
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ingf the fiefs of the bishops. Henry then entered 
Rome, and was conducted to the church of St. 
Peter, where the bishops refusing to relinquish 
the fiefs, the pope also refused to crown the em- 
peror ; upon which, he was made prisoner, and 
at last forced to crown him, and ratify his right 
of investitures, ^ut the cardinals, as well as a 
council held in the Lateran, annulled the treaty, 
and excommunicated the emperor; and their 
sentence was afterwards confirmed by the pope. 
A. D. About this time, the emj>cror Alexius 
1116. offered to receive his crown from the 
hands of the pope; and the countess 
Mathilda died, in the sixty-ninth year of her 
age. 

In the mean time thfc emperor again arrived 
at Rome ; but not being able to prevail with any 
of the Roman clergy to consent to his corona- 
tion, he was crowned, by the bishop of BrugeSf 
in the church of St. Peter. Paschal now dying, 
was succeeded by Gelasius II. His election was 
disturbed by Lincius Frangipani, a wealthy no* 
bleman of Rome, attached to the emperor, who 
took Gela&ius by the throat, pulled him from his 
seat, and after kiclcing him, carried him prisoner 
to his castle, but soon after delivered him up. Ge- 
lasius was then set upon a white horse, and amidst 
the acclamations of the people, conducted to the 
Lateran palace.^He was forced, however, to leave 
Rome, and the emperor declaring his election 
void, appointed Gregory VIII. Finding the party 
of the anti-pope powerful at Rome, he went into 
Fr?ince ; and being informed that the emperor 
represented his retreat as an abdication of the 
pontificate, he sent the famous Cono, as his le- 
gate, into Germany ; who held a council at Co«. 
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logne^ io which the emperor and the anti-*pope 
were excommunicated. Gelasius died soon af* 
ter, and was imcceeded by Calixtus IL who also 
excommunicated the emperor. Raising also a 
considerable army, he marched against Sutri, 
vHiich quickly capitulated, and delivered up Gre- 
gory. He was clothed with raw goat skins, set 
Iqxm a camel, with his face towards the.tsdl, and 
being led through -the city, was afterwards shut 
up in the monastery of Cava, £or life. In cu^ 
der tobe absolved from the sentence of ex- j^ ^^^ 
^communication, the emperor now agreed 1123.' 
io renounce his right of investiture. About 
this time, the king of England complakied to the 
pope of the rapaciousness of his legate, and in- 
sisted upon the privilege, gnqtted by St. Giego- 
vy to the archbishop of Canterbury, of being per- 
^tual legate of the holy see in England. 

Soon after this, Calixtus died. His memory 
«was very dear to the Romans, on account of his 
^mtting an end to the dispute about investitures, 
on terms so advantageous to the papal see ; and 
-for his causing water to be conducted to the city 
from the ancient Formiil. As his successor, the 
(Cardinals next day fixed upon Theobald, a cardi* ' 
nal-priest: but he refusing, Robert Frangipani 
called out, ^ Lambert, bishop of Ostia, is pope." 
'He was accordingly acknowledged by the name 
'of HoBorius H. Honorius excommunicated 
Oderisius, the abbot of Monte Cassinp, for pro- 
fusion and disobedience ; accusing him of being 
more like a -Soldier than an abbot. He likewise 
anointed William, archbishop of Canterbury, 
•as his legate in England, who held a national 
council at Winchester. Lotharius had, three. 

Ea 
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years before, \)cen elected emperor upon thtf 

A. D. ^^^^^^ of Henry V. Conrad, the nephew of 

3128 the late emperor, pretending to the crown, 

had also entered Italy ; and now Lothari- 

us prevs^led with the pope to excommunicate him^ 

and the archbishop of Milan, who had crowned 

him at Monza. . 

Honorius dying, was succeeded by Innocent 
II. But an opposite party chose Anaclete, who 
led his followers to the church of St. Peter, and 
plundered it of its wealth. The election of In- 
nocent, however, was supported by the empe- 
ror, who, soon after arriving at Rome, was 
crowned by the pope in the Lateran church* 
The emperor returned, but soon again arrived 
with an army, and expelled Roger, king of Na- 
ples, who supported the party of Anaclete, from 
Apulia, conferring the investiture ofthatcoun;^ 
try on Rainulph. About this time died Ana- 
clete, and another anti-pope was elected, but af- 
terwards reconciled ta the pope. Conrad, the 
late competitor for the empire, was now declared 
emperor. Innocent dying, was succeeded by 
Celestlne, and he by Lucius II. ; but a sedition 
arising at Rome, Lucius wished to put a stop 
to the revolt, and laying siege to the capitol, 
was wounded by a stone from the besieged, and 
died a few days after. He was succeeded by 
Eugenius III. who hearing that the Christians in 
Asia had suffered a great defeat, and lost the 
city of Edessa, gave liberty to St. Bernard to 
preach up a crusade, and wrote a long letter, 
addressed to the king of France and his subjects, 
exhorting them to the sacred expedition, by of- 
fering them a remission of all their sins. St. 
Bernard met with much success, and was chosen 
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general of the expedition. The pope, however, 
would not permit hind to undertake that commis- 
sion, and Bernard soon after, at a council held 
in France, put the cross upon Lewis the king, 
who cheerfully undertook the expedition, and 
was followed by the greatest part of the nobility 
of his kingdom* The emperor Conrad and the 
nobles of Germany were also induced by St. 
Bernard to assume the cross ; but one RodoV- 
phus, a monk, having without the pope's autho* 
rity assembled a body of crusaders, and attack- 
ed the rich Jews, in Germany, Eugenius wrote to 
the archbishop of Mentz, condemning his pro- 
ceedings, and caused him to^e shut up in amo« 
nastery. They arrived in Syria ; but having suf- 
fered greatly by the fatigue of their march, and 
the treachery of the Greek emperor, very few of 
them remained alive ; and not being able to under- 
take any enterprise, thoy resolved tp return to Eu- 
rope. Eugenius wrote to the emperor Conrad, 
and to comfort him for his bad success, gave him 
the titles of Catholick prince, and De&nder of 
the Roman church. He wrote also to France to 
encourage another crusade ; but the bad ^ j^^ 
success of the former had drawn upon St. 1149/ 
Bernard the indignation of the people, who 
accused him of being a false prophet. 

In the mean time, Frederick, duke of Suabia, 
having succeeded to the empire upon the death 
of his uncle Conrad, concluded a treaty with 
the pope, agreeing to reduce the Romans to obe-* 
dience ; and Eugenius promised to give to him the 
imperial crown. But Eugenius dying, was suc- 
ceeded by Anastasius IV. and he by H^rian IV. 
About this time, a cardinal was murdered at 
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Rome* The emperor now entered Italy with sn 
army) and having reduced the towns of Lom- 
b^rdjf advanced to meet the pope at Sutri ; but, 
having neglected to hold the stirrup when hia 
Jiolineas alighted^ the cardinals, imagining that 
the emperor had some hostile intention, fled 
bAck to Citta di Castello ; and Hadrian refused 
to admit him to the kbs of peace* The emperor 
«t last condescended,' and was crowned by the 
pope in the church of St. Peter : but the Ro- 
mans, en^ged that they had not been oHisulted 
m the coronation, attacked the church of SU 
'Feter, and killed several bishops. Frederick flew 
to the pope^s assistance, and, after a desperate 
engagement of four hours, repulsed the Romans, 
lulling one thousand of them, with the loss of 
only one German. Three years after this, pope 
Hadrian died, and the cardinals assembled to . 
choose a successor. Having delibemted severtd 
iiays, they elected Alexander III. but two caiv- 
dinals, John and Guido, declared Octavianus 
pope, by the name of Victor IV. who observing 
ihe other competitor with the papal robe, ran to 
him and snatched it from, his shoulders ; a senator, 
however, taking it from him, he caUdd to hia 
chaplain, who had brought a robe on purpose, 
and taking that robe, he hastily put it on himself 
A. D. ^*^^ ^^ ^^^^ P***"^ ®^ *^ behind. The doors 
1159. ^^ the church being then opened, a body 
of armed men rushed in to his assistance : 
■the other party retired to the castle of St. Angelo, 
where they were besieged for nine days by the 
Romans whom Victor had corrupted. 

The popes now excommunicated each other. 
The emperor referred their cause to a genepal 
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council, to which Alexander refused to submit. 
Victor appeared, and after consulting seven 
days, they declared him pope. He ^vas con- 
ducted to St. Salvator's church, where the em- 
peror received him, held the stirrup of his horse 
while he alighted, led him to the altar, and kiss- 
ed his feet. Next day the council again assem- 
bled, and, with lighted candles, excommunicated 
Alexander and his adherents. About this time, 
Alexander also excommunicated the emperor for 
acknowledging the anti-pope. ; arid, in . consider- 
ation of the many miracles wrought by Edward, 
formerly king of England, during his life, and 
since his death, granted a bull, allowing him 
to be numbered aipong the holy confessors, and 
exhorting the English to be very fervent in wor- 
shipping his body. Alexander was acknow- 
ledged by the kings of England and France, but 
forced to quit Italy. At Tours, he held a coun- 
cil, at which Thomas Becket attended. The 
l^opc viewed him with singular respect ; having 
ordered all his cardinals, except two, to meet 
him without the gates, and conduct him into the 
city. The pope afterwards protected him, as 
archbishop of Canterbury, against the power of 
the king of England^ Victor dying, his success 
sor, Paschal III. was acknowledged by the em- 
poror, who swore never to acknowledge Alex- 
ander, and entering Italy, was crowned ^ j^ 
^t Rome, by the anti-pope* But the ner. 
heats became so violent as to occasion a 
mortality amongst the emperor's troops*. He 
therefor^ retired into Lombardy, with the loss 
of two thousand men. 

Soon after this, the pope was informed of the 
murder of the archbishop of Canterbury, aqd like- 
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wise received an emfaassy from the king of Eng<r 
Und to justify himself from having h^ any con- 
cern in the murder. Alexander^ for some time) 
would not acie the English ambassadors ; hut, being 
at last admitted to an audience^ they endeavoured 
to justify the king ; and to prevent his kingdom 
from being laid under an interdict, they swoce 
in his name that he woiUd submit to the sen* 
tence of the pope. Appeased by his oath, the 
pope eacGommunicated the murdei^ers, ^d sent 
tWQ legates' to esuimioe the king> and to receive 
his submission* They enjoined him to send two 
hundred men, for one year, into the Holy Land, 
Of as much money as would maintain two hun« 
dred soldtears at three hundi*ed crowns each ; to 
I'epeal the statutes of Clarendon, and restore all 
the possessions of the see of Canterbury ; to 
grant free appeals to the see of Rome ; to go 
himself three years into the Holy Land ; and, if 
the pop© revised it, to make an expedition into 
Spain agafesl the Moors. The king, swearing 
lo ful6l these articles, kneeled down and was 
absolved. Desired by the pope, the legates or-^ 
d§red the church of Canterbury to be sprinkled 
wth. holy water, as tlve sacrament of dedication 
ought not to be repeated. Meantime, the mur-» 
dji^rers of Thomas Becket came to Alexander^ 
ajid in a penitent manner desired absolution ; they 
were ordered as a penance to spend the reat of 
their days in the Holy Land. The legates return* 
ing from England, and reporting the numerous 
piiracle9 that were performed at the tomb of the 
A. D. archbishop, the pope canonized him^ 
1173. and enrolled him among the martyrsi 
ikrdenng the twenty^ninth of December, 
Ib^ day of his death> to <)e celebrated every ye«r 



id a sdkmR manner ; and Heniy, that he might 
ha¥e the &vour of the new saint against his son 
who had labelled, and had been excommunicated 
by the pope, entered the city of Canterbuiy bare- 
footed ; and| covered onlf with a coarse cloth^ 
went to the tomb of the martyr, where he con« 
tinned aii that day and the following nighty when^ 
calling the monks to him, he underwent the dis<> 
dpHne of flageUatton. - 

In the mean time, Frederick ^tered Italy for 
the fifth time^ and ineffectually proposed a peaee. 
He was soon afber defeated, and again proposed 
peace, which was at last acceded to* Entering 
the city of Venice, he was abs(^ved from the sen- 
tence of excommunication, and, after prostrating 
himself at the feet of the pope, received the kiss 
bf peace* The Romans now submitted. Alex^ 
onder soon after conferred the title of king on 
the dttke of Portugal, and, excommunicating the 
king t>f Scotland, laid Sis kingdom under an in« 
terdict* Alexander was succeeded by Lucius 
III* who absolved the king of ScotLandj and 
took off the interdict. Having received an em- 
bassy from the princes of P^estine, entreating 
assistance, Lucius sent ambassadors to the kings 
€ii England and France, exhorting them to that 
"holy expedition* They prepared for the cru- 
sade, but their operations were retarded ^ ^ 
by the death of Lucius, at Verona, whi- 1185' 
ther he had retreated ftx>m a faction of 
the Romans* 

Urban IIL now succeeded to the papal chair* 
He quickly engaged in disputes with the empe^- 
ror ; and, at the earnest entreaty of the king of 
England, granted a bull, allowing him to ere* 
ate one of his sons king of Ireland, and sent him 
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a crown of peacocks* feathers interwoven with 
gold. In the mean tinier the soldan Saladine 
defeated the Christians in the Holy Land, and 
Jerusalem was lost. In consequence of these 
afflicting tidings, Urban died at Ferrara, and 
was succeeded by Gregory VIII. who gave in- 
dulgences for a new crusacle.* He also was soon 
succeeded by Clement III* who induced the em- 
pet-or to take up the cross. Frederick wrote a 
letter to the soldan, in a haughty style, and filled 
with the names of the princes of Europe, whom 
he pretended to be his vassals, and dignified 
with warlike epithets. Saladine replied in the 
same manner ; and the emperor prepared for the 
war. With an army of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, he departed for the Holy Land. 
Richard king of England, Philip of J'rance, and 
William of Sicily and Apulia, soon after fallow- 
ed him. About this time, Clement died at Rome, 
and was succeeded by Celestine IH. The em- 
peror also died in the east, and was succeeded 
by his son, Henry VI. crowned by Celestine in 
the church of St. Peter. The circumstances at- 
tending this coronation were very singular, for 
the pope had no sooner put the crown upon the 
emperor's head, than he kicked it off again to 
the ground, signifying, that he had a power of 
(Jepriving him of the empire, as well as of con- 
ferring it upon him. Philip, king of France, now 
arrived at Rome, and accused the king of Eng- 
land of fofcing him from the Holy Land ; but the 
accusation was believed to proceed from envy, 
Richard, in his return from the Holy Land, beln^ 
made a prisoner in Sicily, and unjustly detained 
by the emperor, who had already succeeded to 
the crown of Sicily and Apulia, the bishops of 
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¥}omiafidf ivrote to fals hoKntsS) loudly com*- 
plaining of the violence and bi^each of faithy 
ttid entreating him to^raw the sword of St» 
^eter against the emperor, who liad affronted 
the church, in the pc;r«on of one of its soldiera* 
Celestihe was liot prevailed upon to inter- ^ jy; 
cede for the King's liberty ;'but the empe- iigg.' * 
]T>r at last «et hiTu free £or a ransom* 
. * Four years aftet this, the emperor died in Si- 
cily,.aiidC€de8tine at Roriie» He was succeQ^«^ 
ed by Innocent III. whp confirmed the election 
. of Oriio of Brunswick to the imperial crown: 
Being informed by tho Nbhop of Metx, that in 
.. conseqiience of a translation of the Bible into 
the- French language, the people began to des- 
pise tne priests,, he repioved them severely, and 
wrote to the iSshops in thff neighbodrhood to in-> 
<|aire who was th^ author of the translation, aM 
how he stood affected to the apostolick see^ He 
also exerted himself to suppress the Albigenses 
: and. the Waldense^. .-Innocent embraced, the , 
party of the emperor Otho, and 'offered^ to Ab- 
solve the nobles from their obligations to Philip 
duke o£ Sufibia, who pretended tq the empire* 
.Meanwhile, he also exerted himself for the re- 
lief of the Chnstia;}s in the Holy' Land, and, as 
an example to< others he £tted out a new ship, 
which he loaded with com and provisions lor 
their use« He jikewi^ sent a legate into Scot* 
land, with the ppesent of a purple ,hat for the 
king, ih token of^ his being a defender of the 
church, as thalf religious prince had ordered the 
liabbath 4o be strictly observed after mid-day. 
The legate also" presented the king with a swoi^, 
the' bik and. scabbard of which ^ere adorned 
. with geld and cUamonds, and besides honoured 
V©L. XVI. '• ^ -> F 



him lyith xamj mdulgences. Buring ihtssi 
transactions, Almaricus, of the- university of Pa-" 
ris, published seteral heretical dottrines, asserts , 
ing there ^ewa jio heayen or hell, es^cept in the 
breasts of' the -virtuous ^r wicked j *hat the 
invocation of sauits, and the worshlppiQ^ i^f «1- . 
tars or images, was idolatry ^(ithat Gtxi was the 
mdteriu firimayKX primitive mattfer^ that sin com;' .» 
jnitted'from benevolence had no guilt; and such 

^ite tenets. His works were condemned by Ihq ^ 
pope ; and, as Aristotle's book»vof natural philo- - . 
nsophy and metaphy sicks, lately brought from €on-* * 
8tantinople,'were supposed to have given rise to^ 
these opinions; they were ordered to be burned 
A* D ^y ^ council of Paris, and ^ prohibited "^ 
1204.' under the penally of e^omtnuntcationi 
The French have lately psTid more atten- ' 
th>n to the lectures of Almaritk. ' , , . 

The Sicilians and Apulians now took the oath * 
of allegiance to the pope, who also received "ah. ' 
embassy from Philip, eniperor of Germany. Otka, 

* 'had been defeated, and obliged to fly into Eng- 
land ; Philip) therefore, resolving to peconcilo the 
pope to his cause, sent the patriarch .of Aquileia, 
and \many Qther nobles and learned men, to 
Rome, upon whose representations Innocent 
consented to absolve Philip, and acknowledge < 
him as emperor, on condition ^that .he^ave one 
of his daughters in marriage to the. pope's 
brother Richard, who'' was ^on after created 
coiml of Sura. Tbe^emperor was ^astonished at 
the interested views of the popp,^ atid, without 
any regard being paid to the marriagey^contrived 

-'to obtain publick absolution from his legates* 
Next year, news arriving at Rome, that the^ em- 
peror Philip had been murdered at A¥amberg, 
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IiTOocerit wrote to the nobfes arfd bishops of 
Cermaaf, exhiorting them to unite in choosing 
OthOy who was accordingly elected at Frank- 
fort ; and, to stren^hen his interest with the 
party of the late emperor, he married hia'daogh* 
ter Beatrice. After his electidn, Otho receiv* 
ed an embassy from the city of Milan, invi* 
tfng him to acpept the crown of Italy. Inno* 
cent likewise sent legates, with letters of con* 
gratulation, offering to confer upon him the im- 

.^perial' crown. Amving at Mzlan^ Otho ^ p^ 
received the iron to>wn' from the bands 1209/' 

• of the archbishop, and advancing to 
Rome, was crowired by the pope in the church 
of St. Peter. 

CHAP. V. 

f%e Reign of Frederick of Sktly ; and that (fthe 
Pqfiea continued till the Celebration of the Jir»i 
Jt^tke ; toith an Acccfimt of the last Crusade, 

OTHO stiil continued in ItaJ]r, but seiz^ 
upon the territories of the church in Tus- 
cany and Romaniola, and, assisted by the Pisan 
fleet, invaded the. dominions of the king of 
Sicily. Innocent in vain endeavoured to per- 
suade him to desist, and at last excommunicated 
and deposed him. The '^nobles of Germany, 
thereibre, chose Frederick of Suabia, king of Si- 
A*:ily» .as" emperor, and the pope. not only con- 
firmed the election, 1)ut sent a cardinal legate 
.into Gehiiany,*to desire the nobles and cities of 
that kifisidom to abandon Otho, and submit to 
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Frederick, Who being now master of the greatest 
part of Germany towards the Rhine^ waacrown- 
ed at Aix la Chapelle by the archbtsjiop 0f 
Ment«. At this time, the ftnperor made a vow 
of undertaking an expedition to the Holy Land : 
and Innocent, being soon after informed tliat the 
emperor Otho bad l>een entirely defeated by the 
king of France, PhiJip Augustus, iu the famous 
battle of Bovinces, gave aathority to his legate 
again to crown Frederick at Ahc la Chapelle. 
Four years after this, the emperor, having enter- 
ed Italy with an army, attended by bis queen Con- 
A. D. ^^^^^^^1 ^^^ refused admittance into the 
122a city of Milan. Dissembling his reseiit- 
roent, he iherefbre marched ibrward to 
Rome, and was a third time crowned by the pope 
Honorius III.' who had succeeded Innocent. ' He 
also receivCKl the cross from the hands of cardi* 
nal Hugolm, and renewed his vow of performing 
a crusade. 

While Germany was thus embroiled by tbe 
two factions of Otho and Frederick, the pope, by 
his letters, exhorted the Christians of Europe, to 
undertake a crusade against the Moors in Spain ; . 
and, in xotisequence of this exhoKation^ no lesa 
than one hundred and ten thousand foreignefs 
crowded into that kingdom, the greatest part of ■ 
whom were obliged to return, upon account of 
tbe excessive heat of the cjlimate. Those who 
continued, however, being joined l)y a great 
fnax^y Spaniards, aboilt the middle of July^ gatix- 
iid a victory ,over the Moors^ who are ^aid to 
have lost one hundred thousand men in the bat* 
tie. Alphonsus, king of Arragon, immediately 
informed the pope of this victory, and aent the. 
chief standard of Mahomtt to Romca which waa 
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kutig up in St. I^eteip^diurctir where the Moor* 
ish prince had boasted he would erect it io peiv 
ipn« In Asia ateo, the chatnpiona of the cipss 
took Damiata, after a siege of i^en^-twouMmths, 
duiitig whiek upwards of twenty-five thousand 
Saracens were slain ; but^ in order to save them- 
selves from perishing by the overflowirig of the 
Kik> to which the imprudence and obsUnacy of 
canlinal.Pelaglu^ ihad exposed jthftm, they in their ' 
turn^were/forced to deliver It up, to the soldansj 
and to>c(Miclude a peace for eight fears* 

Honorius u&w wrote to the emperor Fredericfty 
- blaming him iot delaying his eatpedtlion to the 
Hoiy Land ; and Frpdericki in or^to appease 
hini) , pnWished several "> sefere edicts against 
tlie heceticKs^ whkh soeth to have b^en adopted 
by. the tribunal ^ the inquisition.** H«^ ordered 
that those -who wereVonvioted bf hfposy shoi^d 
be deprived of their offices,, and punished as trai- . 

• tors; that those who. relapsed into the errois''' 
which they had abjured, sheiild* be punished 
with death ; and that* the children of hereticks 
s^Mildf to the second generation) be deprived of 

f jiU offices and ilefsy^ unless they became in^naeFS - 
against thetr parents. A cotifefence alsa took . 
place at Verona, between the emperpr and the* 
pope, when Frederick again engaged by oath to 
go within two years. to the relief of uie Holy 
Laad ; and, in order to interest hinvthe more in 
thi^ expe^ion, the pope, aa the empress wa« 
lately dead, prevailed with him to pmmise to 
marry Jolanta, the only daughter and heiress 
of the king of Jerusaienv* .J^redcrick, hdwet^sr, 
soon aft^r desired the pope to prolong the tiitte 

.for^the sacred expedition^ jBrst on the pretc,nce that 
the c^es of JLombaudy had formed aa assbcia- 



iloii ftgalnst liimi and xmA on the* supposiiton 
.Uiat it was unjust to break Uie eigbt y€S^9 truest 
.concludad with the soldair. He . was therefoce . 
abWveU ^Tonn thei oath he had made at Verc^]^ 
but a conditional sentence of excofmnunic^ion 
was denounced against him, if he failed to ac» 
complish it iu other Iwo years. The king of 
Jerusalem was now forced l^y the emperor to re* , 
sign Kis title in* lus^ favour \ and, at tins time alson 

, Frederick requested the pope to mediate between 
him *and the associated citieat of Lombardyy 
.which was acccadingiy effected* Uonorius dy- 
ing, was succeeded by Gregory IX. who, im.the 
expiration x)f two years, wrote to the emperor, 
desiring hun, under* the pan of^oi aiH^hema, to 
depart for the Holy Xand as ^oqn as possible* 
Frederick appointed tho month of Auguyt for 
the embarkation at Brin^si, where no "less than 
sixty thousand crusaders hnd arrived fit)m'£ng- ^ 

'land* But, about this time, a present arrived 
to him fromi tho^soldan, consisting' of an el»» 
phant, several mules, and many vduable thingSy^ 
which afterwards occamned a suspicion that 
he had entered into a treaUr with the soldaoi' 
.and, upon that account, had th>varted the ex- 
pedition to the Holy Land* Frederick, howeveiH 
ibr some time appeared very active ; but soon 
afttri pretending to be sick, laid aside ail 
thoughts of the expedition. Gregory now ex- 
communicated him, and he in return expelled 
Gregory- from Rome ; but was at last induced 
A. I> ^^ determine on the Syrian voyage, 
. f^^l and, assembling a fieet.at Brindisi, sail- 
ed thence to the Holy Land. In (he 
mean time, Gregory opposed his interest and 
excited a civil war throughout the empire* 



" f!Kederick, tl»ereforey concluded a peace with the 

'% 3an0ce/i^ and^iiavliigxrowtoed himself in Jeniaa* 
lem^ nttuftiedto Brindiftu 

Soon tifte^^ this, the emperor was again re- 
Gonc|^ M the pope, wJao entreated, htm again 
to. succour the Holy Land> .which was now 

/Ms pwiu But FrederidiL was a»oA fofced to 
4iuiTch .into Germany t ^ punish Che jebellion 

; .pfhis 80^ Henrf ; and Gr^ory wrote to the 

^ pmcea of Germanjr dissuading them fiom thQ 
reyolt. Frederick quelled the rebellion, and af* 
terwards niarried Isabella, ^daughter of the kii^ 
of England* He- was, howevec, soon after 
forced also to nuiVch against the con&dertAtea 
m Lombaoiy \ and Ihe pope, whQ feared the 
grpwing power of f redeikk, every day render- 
ing himself more despotkk, attached himaelf to 
the interest of the associated cities. He also, in 

. the cGpi*se of the following year, excommuoi- 
eated the emperor, who immediately wrole to 
all the princes of Europe in his. own justifi- 
cation, and carried on the w«r in Italy wittv ' 

.' the utanost fury, . advancing even to R9me« 
Terrified at the approacti of the Imperialists, 
Gregory, in order |o animate, the Romans 19 
his . defence, made a procession from the La- 

» ^teran to the Vatican church, with the heads * 
\i the 4^stles, St. Peter and St. Paul. After 
alonip discourse, taking the twp akulk in his 
^ms, he protested with tearS) that he' could not 
idefeod those reliques' nor himself, without the 
assistance. of the Rdmans* Observing thepee* 
pk moved by. his harangue, he fiubli^ed a 
crusade, and; Frederick found himself opposed by 

. a nttmex^ciiis anny* Having; taken pri^ners 
.^me of the csuaaders; he j?ut ihcm to^dtatj) 



A. B. by ^*™*^s toituresf kripres^tiig the jSgvf^ '\ 
1239. o^a cross upon their ^reheads, withered- ' 
hot kon, and cutting the jieads of others 
into four pieces, in tlie fora» of a cn>as> ' y, • 

- During; these disUirbvices in Italy,** the «xa«« , 
dons of Otho the pope'^ legate in England,, oc- . 
casioned great nlurtnttrs among th^ people* A' 
Carthuskn monk was apprehended at Gam«^ 
bHdge, ^d intprisoned. m the Tower of London, «. . 
for affirming that the devil was let Yoosein tlie 
%hape of the legate, and that the p«>pe was a 
beretick and not the head of the church. Not« 
withstanding these murmurs in England, Richard, 
eari of Corawall, the king^ brother, assembled 
a large fleet,' and saHed with forty thousand men 
fer the Holy Land. 

Soon after this, Frederick seized a great many 
bishops on their voyage to Rome, and- put them -- * 
in prison. The pope, being deeply affected with 
their cap^ity, and hearing that cardhial Co- 
lonna had gone ov6r to the party of tbt em- *- 
peror, was seized wth a distempet which put • > 
a period to, his existence^ yrhen he had lived- c 
almost one hundred years. His weak admiifisr 
tration and unchristian resentment against the 
emperor were the occasion of many calai^ides 
to Italy. Celestine IV, succeeded him, and pro-, 
pdsed peace with the emperor, but dyitig soon ^ , k 
after, the Roman see continued Vaeant upwards ^ • 
of twenty months. At last, Frederick forc«dk - 
iht cardinals to proceed to an election^ and In- ^ 
noc^tit IV. was chosen. Finding ^derick un* , .. 
willing to submit ^o his.te^ms, this pope quitted * . 
^taly -and went to Lyons, where callings a 
^uncil,. he excommumcated' and deposed the 



; empecor. ' He Hkaris* ts^hert^d the ]Unces of 
Ctunmny to a new c^tctlftn, 4IikI ordered a cr^ 
sade to be preached against him* » Italy now 

' became a scene of desolation- and miseryy and .. 

* the emperor entreated the medialaoo of the kiog^ 
of France to efiect a peace with the Roman seei 
But the mediation of St. Lewis was rqecicd i^ 
Jbinocent, and the afffdrs of the emperor were 
mined in Lombardy* The garrison, of Parmat 
had surprised and stormed his camp, in which 
was foiOnd an imperial crown, with the emperor's 
inost Taluable jewels, besides an immense trea« 

' sure in money. Soon afcer thi^, Frederick fell 
sick at Apulia, and dying on the thirteenth of 
Pecember, was buried at Montreal, in Sidly^ 
by lus natural son Manfred, who was suft- j^^jy/ 
pected of having hastened his death by 125a 
violence, and who now pretended to 
Apulia and Sicily. 

Upon hearing of the death of Frederick, Inno- 
$:ent excommunicated Conrad, his son, and exerts 
ed himself in &vour of counvWflliam of Holland* 
He now returned to Italy, and in order eifec- 
tuaBy to oppose the clsum of Conrad and of Man- 
fred ^ the hereditary dominions of their father, 
ha offered the kingdom of Naples and Sicify to 
Jtichard, brothei^. c^ the king of England, and 
.^.afilerwaids to Charles of Anjou. Conrad, how 
ever, got possession of Naples, and now proposed 
a peace; with the church,,; but he- was excom* * 
municated by the pope, and died soon after in 
Apulia, leaviiig an infant son, whom he desired 
shouUl be put under the giiardianship of the 
^ apostolick see. But Manfred, assisted by the 

• {Saracens, defeated tjje army of the pope, who . 
died, iRu Uie meaa time, at Naples, and wa^ 
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succeeded by Alexancle^ IV. Manfred.sdU n- ' 

._ pidiy advanced, and defeated the papiil troops. 
Alexander therefore gate the investiture of Na- 

. pies to the son of Henry III. king of England, 
whom he absolved from his vow of a crusade ' 
into Syria, on condition of undertaking an ex- . 
pedition against Manfred. The king bound him- 
self, for his son, to pay yearly two thousand ounces 
of gold to 'the Roman see> and, under pain of 
ecclesiastical t:ensure, to conduct an army hi 

. person into Sicily. Germany was, at this time, 
a scene of anarchy and disonler. On the death 
of the count of Holland, some of the nobles pro^ 

>. i)osed to elect Combine, the infant mndaon of 

Frederick, while Richard, duke of Comwalh 

brother of the king of England, was (elected at 

Frankfort, by the archbishops of Mentz and Co* 

logne, and other two electors. But the other 

party, headed by the archbishop of Triers, at 

last conferred the imperial dignity upon Alphon- 

80, king of Castile ; and the money of Richaixl 

A. D. failing him, his party deserted, and he re- 

1257. turned to England^ after having lavished 

away seventeen hundred thousand pounds 

sterling. 

The king of England was now desired to 
take possession of Sicily $ he aocordiilgly made a 
demand of tnooey from his pariinment; but,, 
both at Loncton and Oxford, met with a refusals 
"^ Peace was, theref(»^ proposed with Manfred, 
but without effect. In the mean time, Alexander 
died at Viterbo, and the patriarch of Jerusalem 
was elected by the name of Urban IV. who 
conferred the crown of Sicily on Charles, count 

> of Anjou, on condition f f his paying eight 
Oiousand ounces of geld. Manfrtd> b^weteri 
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*^ the: ^pc|>ey--by giving the neiress of hiardotninioQ^ ^ 
^ in marriage to, Peterf scni of the kir^of A^> 

ra^tr^ an4< assembling an army of Saracen^^ '' , 

. innixhed into 4i»terntbries of Ibe church* The . .* ' t 

* house 'of ^Suabia' still, sxq^pprted the claim 'of '< 

* Conradine to ' the, empire* and both the com^ ' ' • , | 
petitory- were dtshvd to subintt to the decision 

of the pope*^ Ulrblin now idled at Peru^ar, and . ^ 

vClesaent IV. was choseir pope. H« favoured » * 

' tli» interest of Qibaiips, ftnd crovmed him king 
oi SicUy at^Kome;, immediately after which, 
Charles n^arched against Manfred^ who was 
jdefes^ed and slain. Bat Charles behaving with 
<^el^, the adhei^nts of Manfred invited Coh« . 
4'adine into Italy, who, however, was pi'ohibited 
by the pope, while Charles was alno create^ 
vicar of the empire. . Conradine was soon after 
defeated and put to death by bim> in 1269 ; and 
Clement altip died at Viterbo. 

' About this time, St. Lowis sailed for the . 
Holy Land*. He embarked at Marseilles, about 
the middle of June) with card'mal Rodblphus, 
the apostolical legate,' and, after* a dangerous ' 
voyage, arrived with his fleet at Carthage, of 

. which he quickly made himself master. But 
joaarching afterwards ags^nst Tunis^ while he ^ 
continved before that city, his army was seized * 
vrith sickness, which carried off a great /^ jy 
many of the nobles and soldiers* And 1270.' 
while the king' himself was deltberat- * "* 

ing about re-embarking his troops, he was 

* seized v^th the distemper, and died on the 
twenty-fifth of August, liis brother £he king 
of Sicily arriving the same day at the'camp^ 
together witli tiie fleet of Sdwiod, prince of 



. Ehglandii ifhe disease stHl cdrittnXnng itx tjje 
camp of -the crusaders^ ^nd rs^i^g ^^ in the * * 
city and camp of Ihe enemy, a trucfe oftety . 
year^ was concluded with the Tunisians, wh6 en- 
gaged to pay the ,e^pen«e df the expsditSbp^ 
and a yeai4y «am to the |Ling of Sicily )'*'<equal 
to. the tribute given, by himr. to tile holy seo»; 
to disipiss alt prisomers, and t6 ^Ilei^. Chrtsti* 
anity to be preached Yreely in their country. 
These terms being ratified, Edward prltice pf • 
Kngland proceeded with his'flfeet to 'the Holy 
Land; but, as Philip king of «Prance, with 
♦ his uncle Charies, and the king qf NaVarre, 
sailed for Sicily^ in onder to r^tum^ Edward 
'Sent back his cousin Henry, son of Richard' duke 
of ComwalH to take care of GuienQe : in' hir 
journey through Italy, howevd;, he was iriurder- 
ed in a church at Viterbo, by a son of the late Si- 
mon Montfort. • ** 

Theald, at this time in the Holy Land with . 
Edward prince of England, Was now chosen 
pope, by the name ^t Gregory X. On his 
arrivaf, he raised five hundred horse, wliteh he 
embarked in three Venetian ships for Syria. 
Soon after Edward, who had now succeeded to 
the crown of Englatid by the death of his father, ' 
laiided also at Orvietv^ on his return from the 
Holy Land, and was received with much affec- 
tien by Gregory, who declared that Jie bad 
excommunicated the son of Simon/ who had 
murdered Ms cousin* Gregory about this time ^ 
confirmed the election of Rodolphus, as em- 
peror of Germany, who promised to undertake 
an expedition into Syria, against the Saracens* 
Gregory dying, was succeeded by Inho<^nt V. 
he by Hadrian V. and he by John X*XL who \ 
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disgit^ed the pontificate bf the fevTty and tn* 
constancy of his behaviour. On the death 
of John, Nicholas III. was elected pope^ and 
soon after succeeded by Martin V« Under hSs 
pontificate, and while* the king of Sicily was 
with him at Oryieto, they were alarmed with 
the news of the revolt of the Sicilians, who» oil 
Easter Monday^ at the ringing of the bells for 
vespers, had surprised and massacred all the 
French in their island, not sparing even thetr 
own countrywomen, whom they suspected to 
be with child by Frenchmen. Upon receiving 
the news of this massacre, the pope made a 
publick procession through the streets of Orvieto, 
and excommunicating the Sicilians, laid theiv 
island under an interdict* A few months after^ 
Charles died at Foggier, having in vain at* 
tempted to recover Sicily, where his son was 
detained a captive. Martin survived him only 
a few weeks, and was - succeeded by Hcmkk 
rius IV. who invited Rodolphus to receive the 
imperial crown in Italy ; but the emperor, con- 
scious that the powerful cities of Lombardy had, 
for more than a hundi*ed years, asserted a sort 
of independency, sold to them their liberty, on 
condition of their paying certain sums oi* money* 
Though Rodolphus, by this accommodation , 
only extended the privileges which the cities 
had obtained from Frederick Barbarossa, and did 
not absolutely separate them from the empircy 
yet this period is reckoned the com- ^ p^ 
mencement of Italian independence and 1286.* 
liberty ; for the German emperors, after 
this, had but a mere shadow of authority in Italy^ 

In the following year, Honorius died at 
Rome, and Nicholas IV. was elected pope. He 

VcL.XVI. Q 



received an embassy from tlie king of the Tartars 
of lesser Tartary, expressing his affection for th« 
Christian religtoDy and desiring to receive bap* 
Usm in the city of Jerusalem, which he intended 
lo take from the Saracens. Nicholas soon aftef 
received from him another embassy, inlbrming 
him, that the great chain, the emperor of ail the 
Tartars, was desirous of having some Latin 
priests in his dominions. The pope wrote to 
them both, and exhorted them not to delay their 
baptism. On the death of Nicholas, Peter de ^Mu» 
ro, who lived a solitary life, in a valley near Sal** 
mo, was unanimously chosen pope. He with 
gi^eat rehictance accepted the papal dignity ; bu^ 
being prevailed upon by king Charles and his son^ 
^e king of Hungary and many other persons, he 
mounted an ass, and set out for Aquila in Naples^ 
where he was consecrated ; no less tlian two hun« 
dred thousand people being present on the occa» 
atoQ. He took the name cf Celestine V. and con- 
^ued in his former manner of life, without aa» 
turning any thing of the splendour of a pope, and, 
from his ignorance and simplicity, conferred be- 
nefices psi improper pei^ons, and even to difSerei^ 
suitors, w^hich induced the cardinals to think of 
deposing him« Accordingly the pope, inSuenced 
hy cardinal Cajetan, who hoped to pi^ocure the 
|)«)ntificate for himself, made a decree for his own 
abdication, which, having read to the cardinalai 
Jw immediately pulled off his pcoitificai Qma!> 
ments, and laid them at their fee^ 

During the pontificate of Cetestine, the far 
mous chapel- of the Virgin Mary, called the 
house of I^i^to, is said to have been transports 
^ by angels into Italy. Accoi^ng to - the 
ilQry, after the Saracens had made thenuielTe» 
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entirety masters of Palestine, the pifgrirfis be- 
ing denied access to the chapel at Nazareth) H 
Was conducted, in the year 129i, at midnight) 
into Dalmatia, and placed upon a little hill near 
Ihe shore of the Adiiatick. At the same time it 
was revealed to a curate in the neighbourhood) 
that thifl was the chapel of Nazareth ; upon 
which the governor of Dalmatia sent few per- 
sons of note into Palestine, to inquire into tho 
truth of his assertion, who, upon their retam, 
confirmed the revelation of the curate* Thrm 
years afterwards, the angels transported the 
chapel into the march of Ancona, at midoigb^ 
and placed it in^ a wood belonging to a religious 
fedy. About e^ht months a&r, it waft removed 
from^die wood to a hill, about two miles distant, 
Monging t» two brothers, who immediately 
quarrelled abo«it the possesion of (he cbapeli 
when it unexpectedly took another leap^ to the 
place where it now stands. This story is firmly 
llelieved by most pei*sons in the comraumon df 
ihe Roman church. 

Bonifftce VIII. of the noble fiimtfly of th6 
Cajetans, was now ehosen pope. He was con<^ 
secrated in the church of St. Peter, in the pre^* 
sence of the kings of Sicily and Hungary, whoy 
tip<m hi» return fhom the church, walked on 
itoth sides of his horse, which they held by tkm 
bridle. As the legsdiiy of his election was 
greatly questioned, Boniface wfti afraid hi* 
enemies would obl^^ Celestine to resume the 
papal dignity ; he therefore made diligent in- 
quiry to find hini out, while Celestine, anxious 
to hide himself from the world, had thiice en« 
^eavoured to pass over into Dalmatia, but was 
prevented by the wind. Upon being discover- 
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e4f he was carried back to the pope^ who chid 
him in im arrogant manner for departing with- 
out his leave, and accepting of no excuse, con- 
fined him in a stix>ng castle during his life, 
fioniface now canonized St. Lewis, late king of 
France, and crowned James^ king of Art^agon^ 
king of Corsica and Sardinia, which two islandji 
he granted him, under an annual tribute of two 
thousand marks sterling, with a certain number 
of ships and land forces, according to the ne- 
cessities of the church. Meanwhile the princes 
of Gei*many, dissatisfied with the government of 
Adolphus, wished to depose him, but were pre- 
vented by Boniface refusing his consent. He 
likewise disapproved of the king of England's 
invasion of Scotland, and ordered him to set 
John Baliol at liberty ; informing him that the 
kingdom of Scotland was not subject to Eng- 
land, but belonged to the Roman see. 

The following year being accounted the be- 
ginning of a new centuiy, Boniface published a 
bull, promising a full pardoa and remission of 
sins to those \VhQ, being confessed and penitent, 
should visit the churches of the apostles Peter 
and Paul, for fifteen days, in consequence of 
this bull, such numbers of people of all con- 
ditions flocked to Rome from every pajrt of Eu- 
A. D. '^P^' ^^^^' during the greatest part of 
1300: the year, there were reckoned no less 

I than two hundred thousand strangers 
in the city ; and it is said, that the travellers 
on the Claudian road, had every day the ap- 
pearance of a numerous army on its marclu 
Notwithstanding this great concourse of fo- 
reigners at Rome, it is related that there was 
tlie greatest abundance . of provisions, which 
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riever rose above the common price. This 
institution of Boniface afterwards got the name 
of Jubilee) and was kept up by his successors, 
M^ho observed it, in the first instances, every fifty 
years. , 



CHAP. VI. 

The Pofies continutd till the Termmation of the 
Schisms of the Church ; vnth an Accmmt of the 
infamous Council of Constance* 

DURING these rejoicings at Rome, Boni^ 
face received an embassy from Casquus^ 
king of the Tartars, informing him that, to- 
gether with the king of Georgia and Armenitt« 
he had marched with ^ui army of two hun- 
dred thousand men into Syria, and had de- 
feated the soldan of Egypt, and afterwards 
taken possession of Damascus ; but, upon hear- 
mg that his own kingdom was invaded, he had 
mardhed back with his army, and therefore 
entreated the pope and the princes of Europe to 
send succours into Syria to secure his conquests. 
This embassy caused great joy at Rome, but 
no succours were sent into Syria. Bonifiice 
received another embassy from the emperor 
AIt>ert, desiring his election to be confirmetf 
by the apostoKck see ; but he would not even 
give audience to the ambassadors, and appear^ 
ing in publick with a sword at his side, and 
dressed like a gentleman, he affiimed that he 
himself was both emperor and pope. He now 
also sent the bishop of Palmiers as his legate 
to the king' of Fnmce, demanding' the tithes 
raised for the Syrian expedition, and the rc- 

G a 
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venues of the vacant bishopricks. The legate 
behaved with insolence, and was imprisoned by 
Philip the Handsome ; Boniface, being informed 
of thiS) demanded his libeily, and declared that 
he was both spiritual and temporal sovereign 
of the whole earth. Liberty, however, was still' 
denied to the legate, and the nuncio produced 
a bull from the pope, absolving the French 
from their allegiance to Philip, and declaring 
his kingdom fallen to the apostolick see. But 
it was no sooner produced than it was snatched 
from the nuncio by- the count d'Artois, and 
thrown into the fire. Both nuncio and legate 
were instantly ordei^d to leave the kingdom. 
The king likewise called a parliament, and 
decreed that no ecclesiastic k should go to Rome» 
and no person should carry any gold or silver 
out of the kingdom. Guards were also placed 
on the confines to prevent any letters being 
l^ught from the pope. Peter Flota^ one of 
the king's counsellors, was sent to Rome to 
'defend the rights of the king: he is said to 
h^ve behaved with great intrepidity, and, upon 
^he pope's threatening the king with excom- 
munication , to have replied, " Holy father, - 
your sword is only verbal, but that of my 
master is real." Boniface was now also ex- 
communicated by the bishops of Hungary for 
endeavouring to place Carobert, the son of 
Charles Martel, upon their throne; and, in 
a few months, he received letters from the bi« 
shops, nobles, and the king of France. The 
bishops were astonished at his linheaixl-of pro- 
position, of the dependency of France upon the 
apostolick see ; the nobles wrote yet more se- 
verely I imd the king expressed for bim the 
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Utmost contempt. Boniface was enraged that 
Philip had dared to burn the bull sealed with 
the pictures of St. Peter and St. Paul, as wcU 
as at the rest of his conduct ; and therefore he 
excommunicated him. The king, in his turOf 
accused the pope of divers heresies, of the death 
of Celesline, of intrusion into the papal see* 
of siraony, sacrilege, magick, and other enor* 
mous crimes. Boniface, in the mean time, at 
length confirmed the election of the emperor 
Albert; and, clearing himself by oath of the 
crimes laid to his charge, again excommunicato 
ed the king, laid his kingdom under an inter- 
dict, absolved his subjects from their allegiance, 
and ordered the em[)eror to take possession of 
France. 

Meanwhile, the cardinals Colonna, whom 
Boniface had persecuted, being in France, they 
formed a scheme with William Nogaret, one of 
the king's counsellors, of seizing upon the pope* 
They accordingly set out for Italy, and ar- 
riving in Tuscany, Nogaret pretended that he 
came to treat of peace, but privately hired three 
or four hundred French horse, who assembled 
in the neighbourhood ^f Anagni, surprised the 
town, and took possession of the pope's palace* 
Boniface, on the first alarm, was deserted by all 
the cardinals except two ; and Nogai-et and 
Sciarra Colonna, entering 'Bis chamber, used him 
with great indignity, and threatened to carry 
him bound to Lyons, to be deposed by a general 
council. After they had detained him three 
days, and plundered all his treasures, which 
were immense, the citizens of Anagni, awaking 
from their surprise, expelled the French, and 
^ct the pope at liberty. B(inifftce r'^^rncdta 
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RomC) but the grief and vexation of his Impri- 
A. D. ^no^cnt, made such an impression on his 

1303.' spirits, that he was seized with a fever, of 
which he died on the 1 2th of October, and 
was buried in the church of St. Peter. 

Benedict XI. was now chosen by the unani« 
mous voice of the conclave. He immediately 
cited Nogaret, Sciarra, and all those concerned 
in seizing Boniface, to appear at Rome. He ab- 
solved the king of France, and restored the car- 
dhlals of the Colonna family. Soon after his 
election, an embassy arrived from the Tartars, 
entreating a reconciliation among the Christian 
piinces, and succours to be sent into the Holy 
Land. A letter, in the Chaldaick language, also 
was received from Insibrahim, patriarch of the 
eastern Christians, acknowledging the liuthority 
x)f the pope and of the Roman church. While 
animating the princes to a crusade, Benedict died 
at Perrugia, not without suspicion of poison. ' 

The archbishop of Bourdeaux was now elected 
by the name of Clement V. and the papal court* 
was translated to Avignon, in France, where it 
continued for more than seventy years, to the 
great detriment of Italy and Rt)me, in which 
city many of the churches fell to ruins by the 
absence and neglect of the priests. The Ita- 
lians gave the name of the Babylonish captivity^ 
to this residence of the pope's court in France. 
Clement revoked the bulls of Boniface against 
the king of France, and granted a general par- 
don to all persons concerned in the late dispute. 
He sent a .legate into Italy to quiet the troubles 
in that kingdom, and created seven bishops, 
whom he sent into Great Tartary. He excom- 
municated the emperor Andronicus) as^ the en* 
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Couragef of the Gt^eek schism and heresy, and 
suppressed the order of the Templars, who were 
accused of spitting on the eross, of denying Christy 
and other impieties* Clement was now solicited 
to transfer the empire to France, but he artful!)^ 
avoided it; and confirmed the election t)f the 
duke of Luxemburgh, who, soon after, entered 
Italy, with an army, and was crowned with the 
iron crown, by the archbishop of Milan, and 
afterwai-ds by the cardinals at Rome, but ^ j^^ 
died, in a few months, on his march to at« 1313.* 
tack the Neapolitans. Clement also died 
on the road to Bourdeaux, in the following year. 
A di^sention now took place in the conclave 
al)Out the election of a successor ; enuring which, 
the Pisans m^de themselves masters of the rich 
city of Lucca, where they seized the treasures 
of the Roman church, to the value of one mil- 
lion of florins of gold, which was deposited 
there in a monastery* At last, John XXH. was 
chosen, and received an embassy from Lewis 
duke of Bavaria, and Frederick duke of Austria, 
both Competitors for the empire, each demanding^ 
ti confirmation of his election by the apostolick 
see. But he decided not. in favour of either, and 
claimed the administration during the interreg- 
num. At this time, John sent legates into Britain 
to i"eceive the oath of homage for the kingdoms 
of England and Ireland ; and to deliver letters. 
&om the pope to Robert Bruce, who was onlf 
styled governor of Scotland. Robert, at first, 
refused to allow the legates to enter his king- 
dom ; but, afterwards sending for them, he de- 
clared, that he would neither treat of peace, nor 
a truce with England, unless he had the title oC 
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king from the pope. The legates, therefore, ex^ 
eommuntcated htm and all his adherents, and 
laid his kingdom under an interdict* John like- 
wise excommunicaled the king of Trinacria; 
and ordered Lewis of Bavaria, now emperor, 
to abdicate his dignity, on account of the assist- 
ance which he had given to the Gibelline fac- 
tion. But the emperor, not submitting to thia 
demandr was excommunicated and deposed bj 
the pope, who excited the king of France to pre- 
fer a claim to the empire. However, Frederick 
of Austria being reconciled to the emperor, re- 
signed in his favour ; and Lewis soon after en« 
^ jy tertng Italy, vras crowned at Milan, by 
1327. the bishoi^ of Arezao, and afterwards, at 
Rome, by Sciarra Colonna, in the church 
•f St. Peter. 

Lewis now^ held a sofeemii assembly in Saint 
Feter^s church ; and oixiered a crier to call out 
three times, if any person would undertake the 
defence of the priest James of Cahors, wha 
called himself pope John. No answer being 
made, the emperor deposed him, and created an 
anti'-pope, by the name of Nicholas V. who con- 
firmed the deposition of John, and declared hia^ 
adherents guilty of heresy. Upon the return 
of Lewis into Germany, the pope's legate enter- 
ed Rome, and annulled all the acts of the empe^ 
n>r, and Peter di Corbaria, the anti-pope ; the 
Romans testifying their consent by loud accla* 
mations, and the boys even digging up the bo- 
dies of the Germans, and throwing them into the* 
Tyber. Meanwhile, John offered great rewards 
for apprehending the anti-pope, and that un- 
happy person was discovered in the house oi 
count Boniface, at Pisa^ where he had been con- 
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eeaded for several months. Finding liimself 
without resource from the emperor or his party, 
he resolved to throw himself on the clemency of 
the pope, and voluntarily surrendered to the 
archibishop of Pisa, who, having received a com* 
mission to that purpose, absolved him, upon his 
abjuring certain articles prescribed to him by 
his hotiness. ""Soqti after, the anti-pope arrived 
at Avignon, and appeared in a publick consistory, 
with a rope about his neck, tiegging absolution 
from the pope. He was afterwards confined an 
honourable prisoner in the palace, where he lived 
three years, and at liis death, was buried in the 
church of the Franciscans* About the same 
time, John also died at Avignon. This j^ ^^ 
})ope added the thwd crown to the pon- 1334. 
tifical tiara. The first crown worn by 
the popes was sent by Clovis, king of France, as 
a present to Saint John de Lateran, and was 
placed by pope Hormisdas, about the year 5 1 5, 
upon his own head, above the cap which he 
usually wore. His successors, till Boniface 
VIII. wore the single crown ; but that pope, on 
the occamon of his disputes with Philip, king of 
France, assumed a double crown, to signify his 
claim to the temporal as well as spiritual au* 
thority. At last, John added a thiiti crown to 
the tiara, in which form it has been worn by all 
his successors. 

Cardinal Foumier was now elected pope, and 
took the name of Benedict XII. bestowing upon 
the cardinals one hundred thousand florins of 
gold, and sending fifty thousand to repair the 
churches of Rome* The emperor immediately 
proposed a peace with him, and his request was 
supported by the noble^ aT|db»h<^ of Germany § 
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but it iras without effect. Benedict gare the m* 
vefttiture of Sardinia and Corsica to the king of 
ArragoD, and sold the title of vicar of the em- 
pire to several nobles in Lombardy* The em« 
peror soon after entered into an alliance with 
the king of France, and fienedict died at Avig- 
non. 

Clement VI. was now elected pope. The 
emperor made to him the most submissive con- 
cessions, but Clement insisted on yet greater ones, 
and, at last, proceeded to excommunicate the em- 
peror. During these transactions at Avignon, a 
great revolution happened at Rome, owing to 
one Nicholas Gabrini di Rimzo, the son of a 
miller, who having received a good education from 
his parents, and being of an active and 'jnterpris- 
ing genius, was elected a publick scribe, or no- 
tary. Having been sent with the ambassadors 
to pope Clement, to invite him to Rome, and 
having received a denial from his holiness, he 
upon his return- assembled the Romans in the 
capitol, and exhibited to them, in a long and 
eloquent discourse, the deplorable state of their 
city, and the happiness of their ancient liberty. 
His words had an instantaneous effect on the 
people ; they unanimously declared him their 
tribune, and conferred upon him the sovereign 
power. He immediately degraded the senators 
appointed by the pope ; ordered several of the 
nobility convicted of oppression, to be put to 
death ; and banished the Orsini, the Colonnx, 
and many other noble families. Having esta- 
blished his authontiy, he made himself respected 
by his regard to justice, and sent letters to all 
the cities of Italy, informing them of the liberty 
of the Romans, and deViring them to give assist- 



at)pe to thfilr mother city. His messengers were 
every where treated with respect. Several cities* 
coocluding that the Romans were abput to re- 
cover their ancient gmndeur, promised their as- 
sistance, and sent goMen rings as tokens of their 
fidelity. Not only the cities of Italy, j^ ^ 
but even foreign princes, sought his al- i^^ 
liance* He received .an embassy with 
m offer of i^ndship, from liewis king of Hun« 
gary* About the same tmie, ambassadors ar- 
rived &om Jane, queen of Naples, desiring his 
mediation with the king of Hungary. The tri- 
bune likewise received an embassy irpm the em* 
peror Lewis, soliciting hfe friendship ; and Cle- 
ment wrote k> him« from Avignon, commending 
his proceedings, and exhordng him to govern 
Rome in his name. \ 

- This grandeur was of very short continuance ; 
fpr intoxicated with authority, Nicholas dis* 
^dained to have any dependence upon the pope, 
and resolved to be absolute master in the city 
of the Romans. Being desirous of the dignity 
of knighthoodj he bathed himself in the font in 
which Constantine the Great had formerly been 
baptized, and then joeceived his arms from the syn- 
dick of Rome, and two knights, before the altar of 
St. Peter; at the same time, being crowned with 
the different crowns, he^ttftsumed the title of 
Candidate Slight of the Holy Ghost, severe and 
merciful Deliverer of Rome, Assertor of the 
Liberties of Italy, Lover of the Universe, and 
August Tribune. He likewise published a let- 
ter, "declarmg Rome the head of the world ; and 
cited Lewis and Charles of Bohemia, with the 
other electors, to appear at Rome, to justify 
the rights and privileges which they assumed* 
VoL.XVL H 
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iTheso. extrayagani proceedmgs rvat^ Jhs (dtf^ 
racter, and the pope looking upon him as a mad 
entiuisiast, published several bulls against him^ 
accusing him of schism and heres^} upon which 
the ardour of the people in his favour grea^tl/ 
abated. Soon aft^r, the banished noUel^ enter-' 
ing tlie city by surprise- with some tQpops» Ni-' 
oholas was ^eserted, anki fled to Lewis, king of 
Hungary, who was then at. Naples* He afte#« 
wards bulked, for apme Ibne, m the habit of'a 
pilgrim, among the ^'mountaiBs, and at length 
was brought to Avignon, whei'e he was detained 
prisoner. . , , 

Abott this time, the emperor was killed by a 
fall from his horse, and Lewis of Bavaria seized 
upon the kingdom of Naples* As the- plague 
raged, in a most violent degree, in Italy and in 
other countries of Europe, Clement gi*anted a 
general indulgence to all those who were -peni-i 
^nt, and confessed their sins, and to the priests 
who amended and administered the aacBament 
to the sick, supporting at his own charge thes6 
who were seized with the distemper at Avignon ; 
and, to prevent the dead from lying uttburied» he 
hired people to carry them to a field which he 
had purchased for that purpose. Meanwhile the 
jubilee commenced at Rome, where, notwith* 
Standing the pls^ue, such numbers of people as^ 
j^ j3 semUed, that from Chrfetmfs to Easter, 
1350. there were continually from a million to 
twelve hundred thousand foreigners in 
thatcity^ Scarcely the tenth-part of those pilgrims 
returned h(»ne, bdngcut off by tWplagae,or tile &»> 
tigue of the journey. The Romaas, with gceat i^i* 
pacity, practised upon them all manner of extpr* 
tioiu Two yeai'&after this, a letter, supposed tp be 
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wntten by the archbhbop of Milan, was dropped 
in the cansistoryv and addressed to the pope. 
It was dated from the Middle of HelU and in 
the name of the Prince of Darkness, thanked his 
Vicar the Pope, and his counsellors and cardif 
oals, for their great senrices, exhorting them to 
a steady perseverance in their pn^sent course, 
that they might be entitled to a fuU reward in 
his kingdom. Tl^s, mentioning the particular 
Ibices of each, he cli^ them fpr allowing their 
doctrine to differ fram tlieir life, and eidiorted 
them, for the foture, to teach as they livedo 
The .emperor Charles noW informed the pope of 
his intention of entering Italy, to receire the imr 
perial crown ; but Clement died soon ^ jy 
after, at Avignon, and the bi^op of Os- 1353^' 
tia, who took the Qime of lonocent VI. 
mms chosen pope* 

Innocent sent a legate to Rome, and, wkh hin% 
Nicholas Rienzo, the former tribune, in order to 
<H;>pose the designs of Francis Baronoelli, who, 
supported by the favour of the people, had ex>- 
lulled the nobility, and assumed the title of Tri* 
bone II. RieQzo Was received with the greatest 
demoo^mtions oT joy, and again crefUed tri* 
bune ; Barancelli was put to death, and the au- 
thority of the legate acknowledged* A few 
immtfas ^f^f however^ the Romans revolted 
against Rieneo, and put him to detfth. The em*- 
peior now marched into Italy, and was crowned 
king of Lorabai^y) at ^^ian, and afterwards by 
ciirSnd Bertrandi, in the church of St. Peter at 
Rome* B^t, by aefbsing the govern- ^^ p^ 
tnei^t of Rome, he abandoned all the 1355/ 
rights of.the empire, quic)(ly lost his re* 
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putation, and was treated with indignity by those 
who, if he had asserted his own rights, would 
have been his firmest friends. 

Meanwhile^ great disoi-ders happened at. the 
pope's court at Avignon. The cardinal of Pe- 
rigor^ upon a contest about precedency, having 
raised a tunuilt, some persons were killed, while 
several young cardinals took some young mar- 
ried wom^n from their husbaads by violence, 
and kept them publicly in their houses. The 
kingdom of Italy still continued to)>e desolated 
by intestine wars, ^gidius, the legate, publish- 
ed a crusade against Otxlelassus, a nobleman of 
liomlsardy, who had seized upon the patrimony 
of the church, and who, in contempt of his ful- 
minations, made effigies of the pope and cardi- 
nals, whom he excommunicated ; having also ap- 
prehended some of the crusaders, he imprinted 
the figure of a cross, with a red hot itx>n, upon 
.the soles of their feet. He likewise, seized th% 
priests whom the legate had sent to publish the 
crusade in Milan, and ordered him to be en- 
closed in «n iron cage, and roasted to death. 
At Avignon also^ Innocent was alarmed by the 
approach of a numerous troop of banditti ; he 
therefore caused the city to be fortified against 
their attempts, but was freed from his alarm by 
a message irom their leader, Arnold of Gasco^y, 
an arch-priest, declaring that he had no inten- 
tion to invade his territories. About this tiihe, 
Bemabo Visconti laid siege to Bologna, de- 
spising all the*^ pope's fulminations ; and the 
Romans having revolted, chose one Lelius Bo- 
nadota, a shoemaker, as their senator, who, by 
the assistance of the p^ple> expelled the gr^at* 
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«Kt put of Che nobility md gentry fmn the city ( 
soon tAoTt however, they, submitted. In- >^. d. 
Decent now died . at Avignoo, and was 1363. 
succeeded by Urban V, 

This pope transferred his residence ta Rone^ 
and waft, with great joy, recdved by the Italians^ 
He excommunicated Bemaho Visconti, and 
forced his wife, as being a chnsdan woman, 
from the bond of marriage; but, in the follow- 
ing year, ccmcluded a peace with htm. Being 
tn&rmed that Peter, king of Castiie, had exer* 
cised great cruelty towards the ecclesiasticks, he 
likewise sent a legate into Spain, who, inviting 
the king to a conference upon the bank of a rip> 
yer, read the pope's letter from a boat, and de- 
clared him excommunicated ; dfter which declaraf 
tfdn, he made the best of his waf down the river, 
,*.and escaped. The king Ms ^ exasperated, that 
he pumied him intp thei water on horseback, and 
i^tyirning, threatened to revenge the insult by ar 
war. Uiiian, therefoi)a« thought propvr to ac- 
commodate aH differences, upoti certain condl* 
■itions, not very honourable to the holy see. The 
emperor no^ r^ng an army of forty thousand 
men, gave* Peace to Italy, Arriving, near the 
cilf df Some, ke was met by the pope, and led 
his horse by the bridle as far as Uie church of 
St* Peter. About thi»*time, also, the emperor 
Paleologus arrived at Rome, and s^bjured' the 
^bism of the Greek church. Having met the 
pope without the ci^y, te kissedhis fiset, and led 
hfS horse by the bridle to the^ Vatican church, 
Drtere he heMthe stirrup till his holiness dlight«- 
«d.. In the foliowtng yeai^, the ijarliament of 
England refused \o pay * tie allegiance .and 
tpi>uk due t9=the holj^s^f and, in case of %})» 
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pope's penisdng) threatened to oppose him to ^tut 
utmoBt of their power. This vigorous opposi- 
tion obliged the pope to desist. Soon sfter this, 
j^ jy Urban, at the solicitation of the cardinals^ 
1370. returned to Avignon, where he died on 

the 16th of December. 
Gregory XI. was the successor of Urban. . 
Soonr i^er his promotion, he received an embassy 
from the king of Denmark, desinng his assist- 
ance against the Jutlanders, who had revolted ; 
but deputies also arrfviog from the rebels, and 
repi-esenting the kir% as a tyrant, Gregory threat- 
ened him wkh exconimunicatioo, and the- king 
returned an answer in these words : " Walde- 
mar, the king, to the pope, wisheth health. We 
liold our life from God, our kingdom front our 
subjects, our wenlth from our ancestors, and our 
faith from your pfe^etessors ; if you are not .. 
our friend, we restore ytiu (he faith by tMs pre* 
^nt writjpg.'' A revolt now took place in' 
Italy against the authority of the pope. The 
Florentines, in particular, under preleiice. that 
their liberty was in danger, determined upon i» 
A. D. ^^'^ They imprisoned the pope's nun- 
• 1375. cig, iestro^ed the prison of Ifce inquisi- 
tion, and erected a stai^ard, on Whkh 
Was written, in large letters, the word Liber^js. 
Gregory, therefore, excommunicated them,' anid 
ordCTed their property td be seized, and their 
persons to be fenslJived, in whatever ooCintry they 
should be found* In England, Oermaiiyrand 
other kingdoms, they were consequently made 
slaves ; which, soon after, obliged thf^ to think 
of ah accommodatio?]^. Gregpry now went- to 
Rome, -but the Romans maintained the sove- 
reignty of their cHy.*^ A^ut this time^ he Itrnote 
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- fiffe, but he was protected by the l^^ the duke 
of Lancaster, and the hoblesy as well as by the 

' citizens of London. Gregory in the foUowing 
year died at Rome. 

Upon hisdeathy the Itaclian prelates' exhorted 
the caititnals to choose a Roman or Italian pope, 
other:wtse9 they threatened them with an insur- 
i^ection of the people. When the cardinals en-* 

' l^red the conclave, the tumult increased. The 
ceminon people having expelled the nobles, and 
brought a great many 'peasants into the city, 
with great violence rushed into the conceive, and 
demanded a Roman pope. At length, at the 
persuasion of the bannerets, they quitted the con- 
clave, at^ the doors^ were shut ; they continued, , 
'however, all night round the palace, with great 
*|umult and noise, f n the morning, when they 
heard the celebration of the mass, they rung the 
«1arm bells, and, having obliged the eardinals to 
open the windows of the conclave, they declared 
thajt, unless they immediately chose a Roinan ot 
Italian, they would put them td death. .In this 
extremity, th(^ French cardinals».who were threes 
fourths -of tije whohS college, proti^sting that » 
they ortjy cohsei^d to an elec^n from the fear 

* 6f immediate death, named Bartholomew, ' arch- 
bishop'of Ban, a gentleman of Naples. As this ' 
:prelate was remai^able fo<? his modesty and hu- 
inility, the qaidinals were persuaded that he 
would acknowledge his election to be nutt, and 

. WQutd, therefore, abdicate the pontificate. They 

». were, •howeyer, disappointed, foi^the archbishop 

iissutiied the name of Urban. VI. and o1^ed the 

cardinal^ six of whom had fled to the castle of 

St» Angeloi to cotue-to the pala»e, ^d perf<irni:^ 
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Ihe ceremonf of his oorooatidn. v But ttey fioon 
dfter went to Anagni, and wrote to IJxbmt k- * 
quiring hiiR^ to abdicate the pcmtifiM»fee« ^iog 
unable to prevail with him,' they -went to Fondi, 
where, i^der the protection of queen Jane, they 
chose cardinal Robert, who took the name of. 
Glemciit VIII. 

Thus a vi<4ent sdiism arose in the church, to ^ 
the great distufbance of several kingdoms in Eu^ ^ 
rope, which were thereby involved in the mise-' 
Ties oi war. The anti-pope retired to Avignon, 
while Urban crowned Charles of Durazzo, who 
had come with an army of Hungarians to Rome, 
king of Sicily and Jerusalem* Urban, soon af>- 
ter, went to Naples, where a rapture toc^ i^ace 
between him- and the king* This rupture Was 
fomented by caixlinai Redtli, who, lor what trea- 
son is uncertain, had resolved upon the ruin o£ 
Urban. The Conspiracy which he eXcit^^^ being 
discovered by one of the cardinals, Urban im* 
medtalely held aoonsistory, where, laying belbre 
4hem the proofs he had received of the f^t,, he 
ordered six or seven of the cardinals to be seized 
and put, in irorft. Having, by tortures, wrested 

< from them a confession of their guyt, he confin-* 
ed^them to separate dungeons. . Immediately after 
these proceeding^ he assembled .the clergy antl ' 
the people of Nocera, .where ht then wlSj and 
gave them a particukr account of the conftpi* 
racy ; then he erected a oross, and, with lighted 
candlqs, excoountmicaled the -king and t]ueen of 
Naples, eardlnal Reali, with the other conf^ded^ 

. cardinals ; and the anti-pope, with all -kis' ad* « 
. hespents. TIhi king and queen were atsO* de^ 
posed, the cs^inals deprived of their 41gnitie8^ 

'is^ the city of .Naples laid under an inte^^i.^. 
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' 17rt)an was now besieged by the king^ of Nocara^ 
but escaped by sea to Genoa, where he order* 
ed the degraded cardinals to be put to ^ -q 
death. He soon after returned to Rome, 1389. 
where he died, by poison, on the 12th of 
October, and was succeeded by Boniface. IX. 

In the following year, a jubilee was celebrated 
at Rome, and indulgences -sold, a third pait 
of the profits of whidi was given to the pope. 
Not long after. Urban, on account of the niany^ 
indignities he suffered from the bannerets of 
Home, retired to Perugia, where, at the entreaty 
of the queen-dowager of Sicily, he granted a di- 
vorce betwixt her son Ladislaus and his young 
queen Constantia, for no other reason than be- 
cause a report prevailed that Constantia's mo- 
ther had been divorced by Martin, duke of Me« 
nablanco. Abput this time, the books of John 
Wicklilfis having been carried into Bohemia, by a 
young nobleman of that kingdom, who bad stu- 
died at^ Oxford, his doctrines wei?9 embraced by 
great nurtibers of people at Prague, and pub- 
licly, preached i>y John Huss. But a priest of 
Bamberg order^ many who proi^ssed them U^ 
be burnt, and commaiyied those who recanted 
their opinions, to w£ar. upon their breast and 
back, a yellow cross for twelve montlis. In the 
mean time^ the anti-pope dying, was succeeded 
by Benedict XIIL; and. both popes were soli** 
cited to resign. . Boniface consented to resign 
^after Benedict had abdicated, and Benedict re« 
fumag was imprisoned by the king of France. 
A jubi]ee. was now 9gsan celebrated at Rome. As 
the plsygue r^ed in Italy ,^ and especially ^^ j^^ 
at Rome, where seven or eight hundred 1400' 
people died daily, very few of -the pil* 
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^ms returned home; great numbers of them 
were robbed, and tbe women' ravished by the 
pope's soldiers in the neighbourhood of the city. 

This year, the pope confirmed the election of . 
the duke of Bavaria as emperor ; and the duke 
of Milan assumed the title of King of luly, 
but died soon after. The anti-pope escaped 
from prison, and, in some measure, recovesed hia 
authority; and Boniface dying at Rome, was 
succeeded by Innocent VII. Innocent dyings 
was again succeeded by Gregory XII. who pip- 
mised to abdicate, and exhorted the anti-pope 
to resign, but soon altering bis resolution^ was 

' deserted by his cardinals. The anti-pope, also, 

was similarly deserted. A general council soon 

A. I>. ^^^^ assembled at Pisa, and, deposing 

1409. them both, elected Alexander V. who 

conferred the crown of Naples on the dukft 

of Anjou. 

John Huss, being elected rector of the uni- 
▼ersity of Prague, began to translate the writmgs 
of WiokliSe into the vulgar tongue^ and. to ex- 
elaim against the authority of thet pope. In the 
inean time Alexander died, and was succeeded 
by John XIIL who soon ^fter defeated, and ex* 
communicated the king of Naples, causing also 
a crusade to be preached against him, which 
again gave the Hussites an etpportunity of ex* 
claiming against the papal authority. Acconi- 
ingly, three of thej|e persons, in tht«c different 
churches of Prague, during the reading of the 

-papal bull, called out that the pope wasanti* 
Christ, who ordered a crusade to be preached 
against Christians. They were immediately ap* 
prehended and imprisoned, a circumstance which 
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tittsa was no tponet* ififarmed o( thanhe went 
at the boftd of two thousand iii^n» to the mtagis* ^ ^ 
tmteSf dfifoaoding the libertf of the prisoDcrst 
offeriog to ^8 wer himself for their crimey if it was 
aQjr crime to speak the trutli. The senate promts- ^ 

ed that nothing should be determined against the | 

prisoners; next momingy however, they were j 

executed* Their friendS) among whom were a 
great many students, immediately assembledi « 

an^ wrapping the dead bodies la linen, carried 
.them wiUi great solemnity through the churches 
of the city, calling oc^t, ^ These are^ tfaie saints 
nrho have given their bodicn for the testimonid 
of God." Soon after this) by the intrigues of the 
hishdps, John Huss v^as banished the city* 

In order to settle all these disturbances, the 
tx>pe caUed a council in the city of Con8tahce» 
which was opened on the 5th of Novem- j^ j^^ •' 
ber, when the first session was appoixU* 1414,' 
ed to be held on the 16th. Twa days 
bdbve the opening of (be council, Jphn Huss • 
arrived at Constance, on 4he "fiuth of a safe-con* 
duct granted by the empNOfor Sigismund. There 
he employed his tinle ia preaching to the peo- 
ple; and, ^relusing to desist at the desire of the 
pope, was apprehended^ and shut yp in' one of , 
the chambers of the pafcu:e. The emperor sent 
orders to ei^large the prisoner, but they were 
disregarded by the pope» who insisted that he 
himself had not given John a safe-conduct* 
However, his confinement was, in some mea- 
sure, relaxed : he was comnutted to tfa^ keeping 
of the bishop of Lausanne; afnd Bmr cardinals^ 
with the generals of the Dominicans and Francis^ ' ' 
cans, and six arehhiiaiope and bishops, were com- 
missioned to examine his £idth. After several 
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sessions, the pope being accused of nian3r crimes^ 
promised to abdicate^ but fled in tjie night from 
Canstance. The council, however, continued, 
"and its authority was declared superior to his. 
In the sixth session, Jerome of Prague was 
cited to appear, and afterwards for disobeying 
the niandate, declared contumacious. In the 
eighth session, the writings of Wickliffe were 
prohibited, and ordered to be burned ; his bones 
were also ordei-ed to be dug up and thrown into 
' profane ground. Soon after, the pope was brought^ 
prisoner, under a strong jpiard, and, being ac- 
cused of various cfimes, was deposed. On the 
17th of June, John Huss was called before a pri- 
vate assembly, in the presence of the emperor, 
whp exhorted him to submit to the authority 
of the council, and promised, from a 'regard 
' to )iis brother Wenceslaus, he would dismiss > 
. him safe ; otherwise, instead of being a protec- 
tor to him in his errbrs, he would, with his own' 
hands, light the fire to which he would bie con-^ 
idemned. John pleaded tht safe^onduct which' 
the emperor had given him, but declared that 
he came not to the council to defend his doc- 
*trine8 with a perveree obstinacy ; but to retract 
*them, if he should be taught any thing that was 
better. Next day, he was again called before the 
emperor and several prelates, and \ms desired to 
abjure tweniy-six heretical articles; John re^ 
quired not to be compelled to - do any thing 
against his conscience. He said, 'Several of. the 
articles he had never taught, and, therefore, 
could not renounce them ; the rest he was wH* 
ling to forsake upon being better instructed. 
The emperor and prelates, not being satisfied 
with th^se conditional submissions, Jehn was 
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conducted to prison. The abdication of Gre- 
gory XIL was, about this time, received by the 
council* In the fifteenth session, John Huss 
was introduced into the council, and placed upon 
a high scat in the view of the whole assembly, 
as a person convicted of heresy, by those who 
had been appointed to examine him, although 
his judges had used no arguments to disprove 
his doctrines, hut only insisted that he ought to 
submit his judgment to a general council* Af- 
ter he was seated, an order was read, enjoining 
the strictest silence, under pain of excommuni- 
cation and two months imprisonment ; then the 
propositions of WicklifFe were read and con- 
demned ; John Huss was declared an obstinate 
heretick, ordered to be degraded, and to be de- 
livered to the secular courts and his writings 
were condemned to the flames* In consequence 
of this sentence, he was stripped of his sacerdotal 
habit, a paper mitre, painted with devils, was put 
upon his head, and he was delivered to the ma^ 
gistrate of Constance, who, the same day, ordered 
him to be burnt alive* iEnaus Sylvius, after- 
wards Pius II* in his history of Bohemia, relates^ 
that he walked to the stake as cheerfully as if he 
had been going to an entertainment, ^ p 
and, while he was burning, sung an 1415* 
hymn with a loud and strong voice- 
Though his ashes were thrown into the lake, 
yet his disciples carried off the earth on which he 
suffered, which was distributed among his fol- 
lowers, and preserved by them as sacred relicks. 
The news of his death no sooner reached Bohe- 
mia, than the nobles and barons, who had em- 
braced his doctrine, wrote threaterving letters 10 
Voi^ XVI. I 
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the council, and entered into an association fi>r 
their mutual defence. 

By desire of the council, the emperor now 
went to Perpignan, and bad a conference with 
Benedict) who refused to abdicate* On the em- 
peror's ^turn to Constance, he was deposed by 
the council, and Martin V. elected pope* At 
his election, when the conclave was opened, the 
emperor entered, and prostrated himself at the 
feet of the pope, who was afterwards conducted 
to the cathedral church, with the greatest solem- 
nity, the emperor and the elector of Branden? 
burgh holding the reins of his horse, and being 
followed by a hundred princes, the ambassadors 
of twelve kings, and a whole council* 

Prior to this, Jerome of Prague signed a re* 
cantation ; but afterwards retracting, and en* 
deavouring to escape, he was brought back from 
the confines of Bohemia, by John, duke of Bava* 
ria, and shut up in a dark and loathsome dun* 
geon in the bottom of a tower, in which situation 
he continued several months. At last, in the 
twenty-first session, which was held on the 29th. 
of May, Jerome of Prague, afiter having with 
great eloquence and intrepidity, defended his 
doctrines in several private audiences, was in« 
troduced into the council, and condemned as an 
obstinate and relapsed heretick* He was then de- 
livered to the secular magistrate, who ordered 
him to be burned alive i which punishment he 
suffered with the greatest constancy and resolur 
tlon* When the executioner was going to light 
the fire behind him, he called out to him to light 
ft before his face ; for if he had been afraid of 
^nrning he n^ver would have cpm^ tp CpUr 



stance. In the following year, however, the 
doctrines of the Hussites were approved ^ p 
by the university of Prague. The coun- 1417,' 
cil of Constance was soon after dissolved. 

The pope now returned to Italy, and resided 
in Florence ; and the Hussites soon aHer, under 
the command of Zisca, committing great out- 
rages in Bohemia, he ordered a crusade to he 
preached against them. They, however, pub- 
Hnhed a letter in justification of their procted-- 
Ings. About, this time, the anti-pope died al 
Peniscola, and, having on his death-bed bound 
his followers to elect a successor, under pain of 
eternal damnation, he was succeeded by^ Cle- 
snent VIIL Alpbonsus, the king of Arragoui 
teas now entreated to desert the anti-pope, who 
at last, by his vohitHary aMimion, terminated 
itheachiam* 
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Tlie Po{i€9 continued till the Pontijicate fjf Alexander 
VL ; with an Account of the Council of BasiU 

THUS the schism of the church was termi- 
nated after it had continued fifty years 
and ten months. Soon after Martin died, and 
was succeeded by Eugenius IV. He confirmed 
the legation of cardinal Julian, who had been 
sent into Germany by his predecessor, and who 
now entered Bohemia, with an army, to be 
avenged on the Hussites. But he was attacked 
with such impetuosity, thatafteraweak resistance, 
his army was entirely defeated, with the loss of 
their artillery, provisions, and baggage ; amongst 
which was the pope*s bull, and the legate's 
cross and vestments, which served for subjects 
of derision to the victors. Confoi*mably to a 
decree of the council of Constance, a general 
council was now held at Basil, which the pope 
desired cardinal Julian to dissolve, but which 
that cardinal judged proper to continue. In the 
mean time at Rome a Franciscan conspired 
against the life of the pope, by exciting animo- 
sities betwixt him and the Colonnz, and by en- 
deavouring to seize the castle of St. Angelo by 
surprise, with the intention of delivering it to 
that family. But the Franciscan was seized 
and put to death, and an accommodation con- 
A D. c^"^^^^ between Eugenius and the Co- 
1431* lonnx. About the same time, the em- 
peror received the iron crown at Milan. 
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The pope now again tBBsolved the coimeil of 
Baai], but the £eithers refueed obedience to faift 
buJli and summoned the pope and the cardinals 
to come to Basil. Deputies from the HussiteS) 
having been solicited by the council, arrived 
inth much pomp. They were attended by 
three hundred armed gentlemen ; the people 
crowded the waUs and streets through which 
they were to pass, and looked, with a^ontshment^ 
at their fierce and martial appearance. ^ j^^ 
Being introduced to the council, cardi* 1433.' 
aal Julian made a long discourse to 
them, recommending peace and union ; and, as 
tlie catholick church, which could be no where 
better represented than in a general council, 
could not err in the iGuth, he exhorted the Bo- 
hemians, as sons of the church, to heaiicen to 
her voice, by submitting to the decrees of the 
council of Basil. Rockysanuab one of their 
deputies, answered in a few words ; after ex- 
pressing his gratitude to God for his &vour8| 
and to the legate and council for their hospita* 
lity and kindness, he desired a day might be ap* 
pointed when they could be heard upon their 
four articles. The council assigned the sixteenth 
,of the month, when Rockysanus began his dis<^ 
course upon the first atticle, which he continued 
for three forenoons successively ; Nicholas, the 
Taborite, discoursed upon the second article for 
two days ; and Udalricus, a priest of the Or- 
phans, expatiated upon the third article, for two 
days also. Lastly, Peter Payne, an Englishman, 
illustrated the fourth article, in three forenoons* 
The catholicks then proceeded to their defence ; 
John de Ragusa, general proctor of the Oomi- 
liicai^s^ spent ^ight days in answering the first 
.12 
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-article ; -%idiU5 Carlcrius, dean of Cambrajr, 
discoursed four forenoons on the sccond-aittcle ; 
and Heiiry Kalteisan, a Dominican, employed 
thi:ee days in discussing the third article. Last- 
ly, John Puloinar, archdean of Barcelona, de- 
claimed three days on the last article. The 
Hussites not being convinced by these measures 
of the catholicks, Rockysanus impugned the dis- 
course of the Ragusan for six days ; and, one 
dispute, begetting another, they debated fifty 
days, without any appearance of an accommo- 
dation. At length, the duke of Bavai ia, the pro- 
tector of the council, proposed to terminate their 
differences, by a friendly conference ; but this 
method also failing, and the Bohemians urging 
to return, both parties agreed that the council 
should send deputies to treat with the Hussites, 
in a diet to be held on the seventh of June. Ac- 
cordingly, the fathers named ten of their most 
^earned brethren, who, on the fourteenth of 
April, set out for Prague, with the Bohemian 
ileputies, and arriving soon after, made certain 
alterations in the articles of the Bohemians, who, 
at length, submitted to the church. 

in the mean time, the emperor Sigismund 
vas crowned at Rome. At the tenth session of 
the council, the pope was accused of contumacy ; 
and he, in return, annulled their proceedings, but 
being afterwards obliged to fly from Rome, in 
disguise, he consented to adhei*e to the council. 
A schism, soon after, took place in the council, 
and he transferred it to Ferrara, for which he 
was suspended by the fathers who remained at 
Basil, and the duke of Savoy . elected pope by 
the name of Felix V. In the mean time, Frede- 
ikk llh \fas elected emperor of tthe Ron)ans ; and 
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the Greek emperor, wUh his eastern pfeiates^ 
joined the pope at Ferrara, who now transleiTed 
the council to Florence, where the union with 
the Greeks was accomplished* Eugenius also 
denounced an anathema against the anti-pope. 
.The Greeks, on their return renounced, and the 
jacobins in Egypt embraced the Roman faith, 
which was also received by the Abyssinians. 
The pope and the council of Basil, soon after, 
sent deputies to the diet of Frankfort, and the 
&thers agreeing to a translation to some other 
city, Eugenius returned to Rome, where*^ jy^ 
he died not long after, and was succeeded 1447' 
by Nicholas V. 

Felix now abdicated the pontificate, and the 
council of Basil was dissolved. The emperor 
soon after entered Italy, jand was crowned with 
the empress at Rome ; and Nicholas dying, was 
succeeded by Calixtus III. This pope acted 
vigorously against the Turks, who, in the be- 
ginning of April 1453, had advanced against 
Constantinople, under the emperor Mahomet, 
with an army of two hundred and fifty thousand 
men, and a fleet of three hundred and twenty 
ships. On the twenty-ninth of May, they took 
that city by storm, killing forty thousand men, 
making sixty thousand captives^ and thereby put- 
ting an end to the Gree& empire. Ue excited, 
against them,, an army of forty thousand meii» 
who marched to the relief of Belgrade. How- 
ever, the Christian princes did not second hn 
efforts : he, soon after, died at Rome, and ^ |^ 
was succeeded by j£neas Sylvius Picolo- 1458.' 
mini, who took the name of Pius II. 

This pope received an embassy from, the env 
peror with oth^r .Christian princes,, and. gave the 
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inTestiture of Naples to Ferdinaiid^ tonof A^hon^ 
8U8 of Arragon* He condemned appeals to fu- 
ture general councils, and sent a legate into 
France to congratulate the king on his succes- 
sion, who revoked the pragmatick sanction. Pius 
promoted the Turkish expedition, and promised 
^ himself to sail into Asia^ but died, on 
1464. the thirteenth of August, in the fiftj- 
eighth year of his age, and the sixth of 
his pontificate) when Paul IL was elected. 

This pope, to gratify the cardinals, permitte4 
them to wear red hats, and mitres of damask 
Silk, which only the popes had formerly worn ; 
and allowed a hundred crowns a month to those 
whose yearly revenue did not amount to four 
thousand. As he had granted the ornaments of 
a pope to the cardinals, he resolved to augment 
his own ; and being very fond of precious stones, 
which he took great pains to procure, and which 
he spent whole nights in viewing, he caused a 
new pontifical mitre to be made with, three 
crowns, which he adorned with diamonds to the 
value of a hundred and twenty thousand crowns* 
He also exhorted the Christian princes to an 
expedition against the Turks, who soon after de- 
feated the £uAous Scanderbeg, in Albania, and 
obliged him to fly into Italy. He received an 
embassy from the emperor, professing his obedi- 
ence to him as pop»e, and from the king of Na- 
fdes, who assisted him in reducing the counts of 
AnquillaTa* Hearing chat the king of Bohemia 
had attacked the catholicks of Silesia, he absolved 
them from their vassalage to that crown, and 
put them under the protection of the king of 
Hungary, excommunicating their Bohemian 
oppressor. He also desired the Germans to 
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"protect the cathoitcks of that country ; and, at 
iast, offered the crown of Bohemia to the l^g 
of the Hungarians. Paul now, on a hint n* 
port of a conspiracy, imprisoned Platina, the 
historian, and caused him to be tortured twice 
in one day. When Platina was btrought before 
him, he was accused of being led by one Calli- 
manco, who had correspondence with some ban- 
ditti in the wood of Vilitre. After exculpating 
himself, Platina endeavoured to persuade the 
pope, that the report of a plot must have been 
&Ise, as CalJimanco was an unfit pei*s<Hi for 
such an enterprise ; being a bad orator, sloth* 
ful, ambitious, poor, without forces and depend 
dants, and besides almost blind. But this dis- 
course served only to convince the pope that he 
was guilty. Paul therefore said^ in a passion, 
" This fellow must be forced by the rack to con* 
fess the truth, for he understands the true art of 
plotting;*' and, though fully informed of the 
falsehood of the plot, a few days afterwards, yet 
that he might not seem to have acted from le- 
vity, be caused Platina to be stretched upon the 
rack twice in one day, and imprisoned for a 
whole year* Not contented with this, and in 
order that Jiis severity might seem to have the 
better foundation, he charged the persona whom 
he had thus unfeelingly imprisoned, with deny- 
ing the immortality of the soul, calling in ques* 
tton the existence of a God, and being too great 
admirers of pagan antiquities. But at length, 
wearied with the intercession of the cardinals, 
he set them at libeity. This pope also publish- 
ed a bull for celebratinga jubilee every tw^ty- 
five years ; and exerted himself to oppose the 
Turks ; but nothing was effected, by reason of 
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the 4ilothfol inactivity of the emperor, which oc* 
GBtioned a legate to write to the cardinal of Pa^ 
w, that they wo«ild surely defeat the Turks, if 
the emperor would fight with as great vigour as 
y^ -Q he then showed* Soon after, Paul died 
14YX, ^^ Rome, of a fit of apoplexy, no person 
being present at his death, and was suc- 
ceeded by Sixtus IV. 

Sixtus equipped a fleet of several ships to act 
against the Turks. Having given his benedick 
lion to this fleet while lying in the Tyber, and 
granted fuil rensiission of sins to all tiiose who 
should die (hiring the expedition, cardinal Ca.^ 
nffa sailed thence, in the beginning of Junes 
and soon aftor? joined the Neapolitans and Vene- 
tians. The whole fleet, which consisted of 
eighty-five sail, made an unsuccessful attack 
upon Attalia, or Satalia, a city of Pamphylia ; 
bat afterwards, when the Neapolitans had return- 
ed home, the legate surprised and plundered 
Smyrna, and arrived at Rome about the end of 
January, with twelve camels laden with booty, 
and twenty-five Turkish captives. The pope 
toon after, created his brother Jeromimo, prince 
ef Imola IukI Forli ; and about the same time$ 
leceived a visit from the king of Denmark, and 
fnafiy of his nobles, habited as pilgrims. The 
king, who was much admired fi)r 4iis stature, 
and on account of his title of king of the Gothsi 
" behaved with great submission to the pope and 
the saci*ed college* He held the bason when the 
pope washed his hands ; and on Good FridlEiy, he 
refused to kiss the cross till alt the cardinals had 
performed that ceremony* 

A jubilee was now celebrated at Rome, but 
not with such a great eoncourse of pilgrims as 
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xt9A ekpected. Sixtus soon after, entered into s 
conspiiacy to murder the Medici at Florence* 
The assassins whom he employed, having a long 
time waited to find the two brother^ together, 
at length determined to attack them in the ca* 
thedral church during the celebration of mass, 
wlule the archbishop of Pisa should seize the 
palace and sui*pri&e the senate* However, the^ 
failed in the attempt ; for Julian only was slain^ 
and Lorenzo saved himself in the vestry* The. 
bishop, and greater part of the conspirators, were 
apprehended and executed. Seeing his plot 
miscarry, the pope now declared war against the 
Florentines, who were assisted by the king of 
France and the duke of Milan ; almost all the 
Christian princes interceded for them, and tlie 
king of Naples concluded an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance with them ; still the pope was not 
reconciled to them, till forced by the Turks land* 
ing an army of twenty thousand men in Italy^ 
He then solicited the assistance of every Christi- 
an power ; but on the death of the emperor Mo* 
hammed, the Turks evacuated Italy ; which, how- 
ever, in order to satisfy the private revenge of 
the pope, was embroiled in new wars. In re« 
sentment for the peace which Ferdinand, king of 
Naples, had concluded with the Florentines^ 
Sixtus entered into an alliance against him, witki 
the Venetians* The Romans now thres^ened 
an insurrection, and the Neapolitans ravaged 
their territory* A peace, however, was ^ ^ 
soon after concluded, and Sixtus died on 1434.' 
the thiiteenth of August. 

Upon his death, great disturbances took place 
9tRome^: Jeromimo jsent troops to Rome tp dcr 
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Tend liis palace ;' but the college of cardinal 
would not admit them into the city, and his pa- 
lace was burned by the troops of the Saviiii and 
ColonnX) his countess being obliged to save her- 
self in the house of the cardinal of Milan. How- 
ever, the opposite party of the Ursini were in pos* 
session of the castle of St. Angelo, and threaten- 
ed to elect a pope by themselves* The caixiinals 
who were in the other interest, to prevent a 
schism, granted Jeromimo six thousand ducats 
•as arrears due to him as general of the churchy 
and gave him a safe-conduct to retire into Imola ; 
on which account, the Ursini stirrendei*ed the 
^ castle of St. Angelo,''and a truce was made for 
a month, between both parties, that a pope might 
y^ jj be legally elected* Accordingly twen- 
1434/ ty-five cardinals entered the conclave, on 
the tweaty-sixth.of August, and next day, 
chose John Baptista Cibo, by the name of Inno- 
cent VIII. . 

While this pope exhorted others to peace, 
he himself engaged in a war against the king of 
Naples, who agreed to a peace which he soon 
after violated. About this time, Zem or Zizim^ 
brother of the grand signior, then a prisoner of 
Robert Daubusson, grand master of Rhodes, 
was brought to Rome, where he was pi^sented 
to the pope, in a publick consistory, by the am- 
bassador of France j but notwidistanding the 
entreaties and threats of all who were present, 
he would not kneel before his holiness, or con- 
sent to kiss his feet. In the following year, In* 
nocent deposed Ferdinand, on account of his 
violation of the treaty he had concluded with 
him, and gave his kingdom to the king of France* 
Ferdinand caused his ambassador to make an 
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appeal to a general council. A convention was 
now held at Rome, to consult of an expedition 
against the Turks, when it was agreed, that if 
the king of France, Spain, or England, should 
go in person against the Turks, the pope should 
likewise accompany him ; but if none of those 
kings engaged personally in the expedition, the 
forces by sea and land should be commanded by 
two cardinal legates ; and lastly, that the Ita^ 
lians, French, Spaniards, and English, should 
act by sea, and the Germans, Bohemians, Poles, 
and Hungarians, by land. All these project^ 
vanished in snuoke $ and Innocent soon after re* 
ceiyed an embassy frpm the soldan of Egypt, 
then at war with the Turks, desiring Zem to 
be sent to him, in order tg distress the enemy. 
However, an ambassadqr, nbqut the same time, 
arriving from Bajaz^t, eqtreating the pope to 
detain his brother, and ofii^ring an annual sub« 
sidy of foity thousand dyicats for his subsistence, 
Innocent fuxepted of the proposal, and dropped 
all thoughts of tiiejexpedition. Nevertheless, he 
did not forget to raise the tythes in France, but 
made a present to the king of two-thirds of 
them, in order to obtain the other for himself. 
In the following year, however, he granted a 
subsidy to the king of Spain ag^qst the Moors .; 
and concluded a peace with the king of ^ j^^ 
Naples. Innocent survived this peace 1493/ 
only a ,few weeks, aqd died, on the 
twenty-fifth of July, ip the fsighth yei^r of hi« 
pontificate* ' 

Voi,. XVL K 
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CHAP- VIIL 

TTie Poftea. cmUnued Hil the Time of the Council oft 
Trent i Bise of Luther \ Sack of Rome. 

UPON the death of Innocent, tfie factions ot 
the different pretenders to the, pontificatet 
th^ chief of Whom were the cardinals Sforza and 
Rovere, involved all Rome in confusion^ How^* 
ever, both of these cardinals were prevailed up-* 
on to resign their pretensions^ in favour of cardi^ 
nal Roderick Borgia-, who, by great promisesr 
and a libera) distribution of the money which ha 
liad amassed, acquired the plurality of votes ; and^; 
on the tenth of August, was declared pope by 
the name of Alexander VI. He had been ere* 
ateda cardinal when a young man, by his uncle 
Calixtus III. but his l)fe was so infamous, that 
Pius II. after having often reproved him, at 
length, drove him from his presence. As his 
character was well knowrt, his election alarmed 
all Italy ; Ferdinand particularly declared, with 
tears, to his queen, that a pope had been chosen 
whose conduct wouM be most pernicious to all 
Christendom. Guicciardini saysj *< Alexander 
had great natural abilities, and was i*emarkable 
for his address and powers of persuasion ; but 
was chiefly distinguished by his vfces ; namely^ 
debauchery, insincerity, impudence, irreliglon^ 
avarice, ambition, cruelty, and an immoderate 
desire of promoting his natural children to dignt^ 
ties and honours. *' 

Alexander, when he was cardinal, kept in his 
house, as his wife, one Venocia, a Roman, by 
whom he had four^ sons and one- daughter* 
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He purchased for his eldest son Pet6P« the dutchy 
of Candia in Spain ; but he dying soon after, ho 
conferred that dutchy on his third son John» who 
married the natural daughter of Alphonaus, duke 
of Calabria* The second son, Cesar, was creat* 
ed a cardinal, and afterwavds tlqke of Valentl- 
hois. The youngest son Geoffrey, obtained a 
principaiity in Naples, and married another natu- 
ral daughter of Alplionsus. His daughter Lu« 
cretia bad been married? while he was a cardi» 
nal, to a Spanish nobleman ; but after his pro* 
motic^n to the pontificate, he took her from her 
iirst husband, add gave her to the prince of Pesa* 
ro ; then divorcing herfrom him, he gave her to 
a natural son of Alphonaus king of Naples, and 
after the death of that husband, she married the 
^uke of Ferrara. 

Upon the accession of Alexander, the states of 
Italy agreed to congratulate him in a body, but 
this proposal was prevented from bemg put in 
execution by Pet'er- de Medicis, who, from a 
youthful vanity, desired to display his magnifi- 
cence at Rome as ambassador from F)orence# 
This conduct of Peter, in which he was joined 
by the king of Naples, gave great umbi*age to 
Lewis SIbrza, who therefore took the first op- 
portunity of exciting the pope against them both x 
and Virginius Ui*sini, Peter's bitjithei^in-law^ 
having bought some castles near Rome^ from the 
nephew of the late pope, he persuaded Alexan- 
der to claim them as fiefs fallen to the apostolick 
jsee, since the sale had been made without his 
knowledge. The pope accordingly insisted that 
Virginius should pay forty thousand ducats to 
him, as supreme lord of those castles. But this 
proposal b^ng rqected, he again offered to give 
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the inTcstiture of the castles to Virginius, and to 
conclude an alliance with Ferdinand} if the duke 
of Calabria would give one of his natural daugh- 
ters to one of his sons. Alphonsus disdaining 
this alliance, the pope concluded an offensive 
and defensive treaty with the republick of Venice^ 
and with Lewis Sforza^ governor of Milan. 
Sforza having usurped the government from his 
nephew, John Galeazzo, Ferdinand, at the en« 
treaty of his grand-daughter, Galeazzo's wife, 
sent an ambassador to Milan, desiring Lewis to 
resign. Sforza, therefore, now invited the king 
of France to take possession of Naples, promis- 
ing him his assistance both with men and money. 
Feixiinand, to avert this storm, resolved to ac- 
commodate his differences with the pope, who 
very readily hearkened to his proposals, and on 
condition that Virginius should pay to the apos- 
tolick see* forty thousand ducats for his late pur- 
chase, and that Geoffrey, the pope's youngest 
son, should be contracted to Alphonsus* natural 
daughter, and be ci*eated prince of Squillaci, 
with a yearly revenue of ten thousand ducats, he 
promised, by a secret bull, to assist him in de- 
fending the kingdom of Naples. 

In the mean time,' being informed by the am- 
bassadors of the king of Spain, that Christopher 
Columbtis had discovered America or the West- 
Indies, he published a bull, granting to Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and to their heirs, all the 
islands and continents discovered, or to be dis- 
covered, on the west side of a meridian line, 
nvhich line should be computed a hundred leagues 
to the westward of the isles of Cape Verd, and 
the Azores. From this grant, however, he ex- 
cepted all those lands which were already dis- 
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covered by other Chriacifui princes^ on the west 
side of the said line. These he left as the property 
of the possessors, and besides made it a condition 
.of his grant, that the king should send learned and 
pious men to instruct the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries in the Christian faith. About the same tim^-f 
iie made a promotion of ttiirelve cardinals ^ ^^ 
at Rome, among whom was Caesar Bor- 1404* 
gia, one of his natural sons, whose ele- 
Tation was, for some time, vigourosly opposed 
by the whole sacred college. Being still desir- 
ous of procuring new dignities for his children, 
he again threatened to desert the king of Naples, 
if he would not compel the cardinal of Sc Peter 
to deliver up the castle of Ostia, attributing the 
cardinal's rebellion to the king's instigation. It 
would have been vain for Ferdinand to have 
protested hts innocence ; but death prevented 
him from feeling the resentment of the pope. 

Alexander appeared now to incline to the in« 
terest of France ; but ambassadors arriving with 
large offers from Alphonsus, the, successor of 
Fendinand, he concluded a treaty of alliance 
with the new king, and sent his nephew, John 
Borgin, as legate, who crowned him at Naples. 
With tl)e assistance of Alphonsus, he now pre- 
p?u«d to oppose the pretensions of the king of 
France, and even solicited the assistance of Ba- 
jazet, the emperor of the Turks, against him, 
by informing him that the king of France, after 
he had conquered Naples, intended 4o attack 
Greece. 

Charles, however, entered Italy with an army^ 

.where he was joined by Lewis Sforza, who 

about this time poisoned his nephew, and cans- 

pd himself to be proclaimed duke. He quickly 

K 3 
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made himself master of Romagna and Tuscany, 
and soon after entered Rome in triumph, where 
he was entreated by the caixlinals to depose the 
pope. Alexander, however, by his gifts, hav- 
ing acquired friends among the king's counsel- 
lors, concluded a treaty with hini, by which it 
was agreed, that till the conquest of Naples, the 
king should be put in possession of the castles of 
Civita Vecchia, Terracina, and Spoleto ; that 
the pope should pardon all the cardinals and 
barons that had adhered to the king ; that he 
should give him the investiture of Naples, and 
deliver up to him the brother of the ^rand sig- 
nior ; and lastly, that Caesar Boi*gia, cardinal of 
Valentia, should accompany the king three 
months as apostolical legate. This treaty being 
concluded, the pope received the king with 
great pomp in the church of St. Peter. The 
sacred college were highly offended with the 
king, for agreeing to an accommodation with 
the pope, and eight of the cardinals immediately 
left Rome- Charles was now informed that Al- 
phonsus had resigned his kingdom to his son 
Ferdinand. Ferdinand, however, was unable 
A. D. ^^ n^ake ^ny opposition, and retiring to 
1495, the island of Ischia, left his kingdom to 
the possession of Charles, who entered 
Naples on the twenty-second of February. 

The pope now concluded a treaty against 
him with several princes, but Charles returning 
to France, Ferdinand recovered his kingdom. 
The emperor, however, threatened to return, 
%nd the Venetians, in terror, solicited assistance 
from England, and from the emperor, who 
accordingly, entered Lombardy to their assist- 
ance, but returned dissatisfied to Germany. The 
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pope now attacked the territories of the Ursi- 
ni) but on receiving forty thousand ducats, 
concluded a peace with them. Soon after the 
publication of the truce, all Home was thrown 
into confusion, by the murder of the duke of 
Candia, who was assasunated in the streets, by 
his brother the cardinal of Valentia. The car* 
dinal Borgia was prompted by jealousy to this 
horrid deed. As he had no inclination to an 
ecclesiastical life, he was ambitious of possessing 
that temporal grandeur which his brother en- 
joyed, and was besides impatient to find that 
the duke had a greater share in his sister's af- 
fections than himself. Both the brothers are 
said to have been rivalled by the father ; who, 
not being satisfied with his daughter's second 
marriage, hired false witnesses to prove the im- 
potence oif her husband. The pope was afflicted, 
beyond measure, at the death of his son ; and 
suspecting the cardinal Sforza and the count 
of Mirandola as guilty of the murder, he caused 
them both to be apprehended : but, a few days 
after, discovering the real author, he deplored 
bis misery, with tears, in the consistory ; confes* 
sed the^wickedness of his former life ; and nomi- 
nated several cardinals, by whose advice he so- 
lemnly promised to reform the manners of his 
court. He dropt these good resolutions, however, 
in a few days, and returned with more eagerness 
than ever, to the practice of those vices in which 
he had spent his life. Soon after, he granted 
the investiture of Naples to Frederick. Being 
informed that one Savonarola, a Dominican of 
great authority at Florence, had prevailed with 
that city to restore the popular government, and 
had written to the emperor, and to the kings of 
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EnghiDd, France, Sfwdn, and Porttigd» exl»or&- 
iog them to aflsist the church, which wa« cor- 
rupted from the crown of the head to the sole of 
the foot, and to plnck up by the authority of 
a general council, the abomination of desolatioa 
which stood in the holy place, he prohibited 
him from preaching, and cited him to ai^iear at 
Rome* As the monk refiised to go to Ronie, he 
threatened to excommunicate the Florentines, 
and as their magistrates wei^ at this titne deaii^ 
OU8 of his &vour, they ordered the Dominican to 
be silent. Savonarola obeyed ; but several of his 
companions stiH continued to reproach the pope, 
in their sermons, with great freedom. The Fran* 
ciscans adopted the opposite party, with equal 
warmth ; and the dispute went so &r, that one 
of the Franciscans chaOenged a Dominican to 
walkL with him into the midst of a fire, in proof 
of the truth of their doctrines. The challenge 
being accepted, an immense crowd assembled to 
see the experiment ; but the Dominican being 
afraid, desired to enter the fire with the conse*- 
crated wafer ; which being opposed by the Fran- 
ciscans, and insisted on by Savonarola, served for 
an excuse to delay the proposed trial. Savonaro« 
la, however, lost his reputation with the people, 
and next day was seized, with two of his com- 
panions ; and being degraded by the general of 
their order, they were delivered to the civil ma- 
gistrate, who ordered them to be put to death. 
^ ^^ Meanwhile, Lewis XII. succeeded to 
1498* the crown of France, and laid claim to the 
dutchy of Milan ; and Alexander, being de- 
sirous of obtaining some dignity for his son, pro- 
posed an alliance between him and Carlotta, the 
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daughter of the king of Naples, and that the 
principality of Tarento should be granted to him 
as her dowry. Frederick rejecting this proposal 
vith disdain, the pope immediately applied to the 
king of France ; and as Carlotta was then at his 
court, he asked his assistance in concluding the 
proposed alliance. Lewis being resolved upon 
an expedition into Italy, and desirous of obtain- 
ing a divorce from his present wife, complied 
readily with the pope's request ; accordingly, C«- 
aar Borgia having resigned the cardinalate, set 
out for France, with the pope's bull, authorizing 
an examination of the king's marriage. Arriving 
at Paris, he was received with great honour by 
the king, who created him a knight, and duke 
of Valentinois in Dauphin^, and gave him ^ -q 
the command of a body of one hundred 1499.' 
horse, with an annual pension of twenty 
thousand livres. The following year he married 
Carlotta, a daughter of a peer of France, as the 
daughter of Frederick had absolutely refused to 
jnarry him. 

The king of France now marched into Italy, 
and quickly made himself master of the Mila- 
nese ; Sforza, in a disgraceful manner, abandon* 
ing Milan, and flying with his wife, children, and 
treasure, into Germany. The pope likewise laid 
hold of this opportunity ; and, soliciting the king 
to fulfil his engagement to the duke of Valenti- 
nois, who had come with him from France, 
Lewis granted him three^ hundred lances at his 
own expense, and a body of five thousand Swiss, 
to be paid by the pope ; with which force Alex- 
ander proposed to reduce the- whole territory of 
Romagna under the subjection of the Roman 
«ce, but, in reality, he ititended that country as 
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a settlement for Cs^sffr* Borgia pnoposed at firA 
to make himself master of Imola and Forlii 
then in the possession of the widow of JeromimO) 
nephew of the late pope Sixtus* This woman, 
with great spirit) made every preparation to op- 
pose him ; she repaired the fortifications of her 
cities, and «ent her children to Plmience, whither 
she also repaired to solicit assistance. Her jour^ 
ney being without effect, she sent an embassy to 
tlie pope, with a poisoned letter, wraptped up in 
scarlet cloth, to be deli^red into his own hands f 
and having with great labour, laid all the land 
round Forli under water, she appeared on the 
walls in the dress of a soldier, to encourage her 
men, and gave defiance to the army of Borgia% 
Her endeavours, however, to defend herself 
were ineilectual } for the design of her embassy 
was discovered at R<Mne, and the inhabitants of 
imola and Forli, struck with the &te of Alexan* 
dria, which the Franch army had taken by storm, 
.though garrisoned by five thousand men, sur« 
rendered without opposition* Borgia, having 
jsgain received from Lewis three hundred lances 
and two thousand foot soldiers, soon after con* 
quered Pesaro and Rimini, and induced the in* 
habitants of Faenza to surrender, by .promising 
them security in their personal estates, and an al- 
lowance of four thousand ducats a year to theit! 
ioid: however, having taken possession of the 
|>lace) he sent the lord, who was then only eigh» 
leen years of age, to Rome, where he was soon 
after put to death* About this time also, Csesar 
Bprgia is said to have poisoned the cardinal of 
A»D. ^^^^' ^^™^* After the conquest of Fae»^ 
ISQQ, za, Borgia having obtained the title of 
•duke of Rom^na9 marched a^^aiost Bo* 



ibgna, but was provented from attaeklng it by the 
desire of the king of France* - 

In the mean time, a jubilee was celebrated at 
Borne, bat not fi'equented by any great c6ncourse 
of pilgnitis. About the same time, Lewis Sfor- 
2a recovered the Milanese, but was soon aftef 
seized by the Swiss in his own service, and de- 
livered to the king of France. The kings of 
France and Spain now agreed td a partition of 
the kingdom of Naples, which wa» confirmed by 
the pope* Frederick was confounded at this agree-^ 
ment, as he had admitted the Spanish troops for 
the purpose of opposing the French* Leaving 
a garrison in Capua, he retired in despair to Na^ 
plesfc Capua was soon after taken by storm, and 
Borgia^ who accompanied the French army as 
lieutenant'^genend, at the sacking of that city^ 
seized forty of the fairest nuns as his booty. Fre^ 
derick being informed of the loss of Capqa, from 
his detestation to the king of Spain, resigned his 
whole kingdom to the French, and went ^ jj 
with his family to France, where he was 1501' 
ereated duke of Anjou, and allowed a 
yearly pension of thirty thousand ducats. 

Meanwhile, the affairs of the pope proceeded 
with their usual prosperity. He made himself 
master of all the possessions of the Colonnv and 
SavelU in the Terra di Roma, which he' divided 
betwixt theUrsina and his son Bor^a, to whoirt 
Piorabino also was- obliged to surrender. — » 
Though the Mng of France Was displeased with 
the conquests of' Bbrgia, he nevertheless gratified 
the pope in all his demands, and prevailed with 
the duke of Ferrara to conclude an alliance be* 
tween his eldest son Alphonsus and Lucretia, 
thr pope*s daughter; To secure his possessions 
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^ P from the ambition of Borgiai the duke 
1502. consented ; accordingly^ (the pope allow- 
ing his daughter a dowry of one hundred 
thousand ducats in gold, and the value of one 
hundred and eleven thousand ducats in jewels) she 
arrived at Ferrara, on the 1 st of February, where 
she was received with great magnificence, and a 
few days after the apostolick nuncio gave the so* 
lemn investiture of Ferrara to Alphonsus, and 
created him a knight of St. Peter. . ^ 

The duke of Romagna had now excited the 
city of Arezzo to revolt; and this enterprise 
succeeding to his wish, he left Rome, and sur- 
prised Cagli, a city of the duke of Urbino, whose 
dutchy he quickly made himself master of, al- 
though the duke, a few weeks before, had accom- 
modated with the pope all his differences about 
the tribute. After this conquest, he seized some 
places belonging to the loixl of Camerino, whom, 
with his two sons, he ordered to be strangled. 
The king of France now promised to check' the 
ambition of Borgia, but, by the intrigues of the 
pope, when the king arrived at Milan, Borgia 
was received with caresses. But a confederacy 
was soon after formed against him by the Ursini 
and several other lords, who withdrew their 
troops from his army, and entered into a league x 
for their mutual defence. Borgia was greatly 
alarmed at this confederacy, as their troops wer^ 
more numerous than his: however, with his 
usual good fortune, he prevailed upon the Ursi- 
ni, even after they had gained some advantages 
over him, to consent to a seperate peace. The duke 
of Urbino, and the lord of Camerino, immediate- 
ly fled, one to Venice, and the other to Naples $ 
and Borgia, soon after^ made himself master of 
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Fano and Siaigaglta^ into which last city he en- 
ticed Paul Ursino, with .the duke of Grayinat 
Viteliozzo, Viteili, and Oliverotto of Fermo, 
three other chiefs of the late confederacy, two 
of whom, next day, he ordered to be stran- 
gtcd. 

The pope, in the mean time, with intention, 
as it was believed, of raising money for his son, 
proposed a general crusade agunst the Turks ; 
for which purpose he sent nuncios into the diffe- 
rent kingdoms of Europe, but with little or no 
success ; his infamous character rendering all his 
proposals suspicious.. However, he still succeed- 
ed in deceiving the Italian princes. Upon being 
informed of the tragedy at Sinigi^lia, he impri- 
soned the cardinal Ursino in the castle of Saint 
Angelo, and sent his youngest son, the prince 
of Squillaci, to take possession of the territories 
betonging to that family, and the other confede- 
rate lords* The cardinal dying (as was suppo- 
sed by poison) after twenty days imprisQument, 
Borgia immediately ordered the other two lords 
to be put to death at SinigagUa, and marching 
thence in the end of January, made himself 
master of Citta di Castello and Perugia ; then 
desiring an opportunity to seize Simna, he or- 
dered the inhabitants to banish their lord Pandol- 
pho Petrucci, as his-«nemy. Pandolpho was ac- 
cordingly banished ; but, the king of Fraiice in- 
terposing, Borgia was obliged to desist from that 
enterprise* However, he took possession of the 
territories of the Savelli, and several of the 
strong places belonging to the Ursini, even 
against the command of the king of France* 
. Borgia now formed the design of making a 
conquest of Tuscany ; and to provide money 
Vol. XVI. L 
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fof that expedition, formed a design, with iii€i 
concuiTcnce of his father, to poison all the rich 
cardinals, and to seize their revenues and estates t 
but by the mii^take of a servant, the plot proved 
fatal to the contrivers* Authors differ a littley 
though not materially, in the relation of thisiactt 
According to Guicciardini, Borgia sent a pre* 
sent of some flasks of poisoned wine to the car- 
dinal of Comet<o, in whose garden they proposed, 
to sup, but ordered the servant to give none of 
it to any person^ Alexander soon after coming 
into the garden, and calling for some wine before 
supper, the servant gave him some from the poi- 
soned flasks, thinking the prohibition could not 
extend to the pope, however valuable and rare 
the wine might be ; and Borgia, in the mean 
time appearing, unsuspiciously drank of the 
same wine with his father* They both imme-^ 
diately £elt the symptoms, of the poison, and 
A. D. Alexander died the next day, being the 
1503. ^^^^^ o^ August; but Borgia, having 
drank hts wine much diluted, by the as- 
sistance of antidotes recovered, after a long ill- 
ness, in which he lost both his skin and hta 
hair*. 

Though the death of Alexander gave great 
joy to the Romans and to all Italy, yet Rome it-» 
self was now a scene of tumult and confusion* 
At last, Pius III* was elected, but died soon after 
of poison* Jolian de la Rovere, nephew of Six- 
tus IV. and cardinal bishop of Ostia, at the death 
of Alexander, was a candidate for the pontificate $ 
and reflecting on the infirm health of Pius, hei 

* This fact is doubtful ; as Guicciardini is proverbial id 
Italy, for his hatred against Alexander VI. 
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4iti(ll continued to solicit the interest of the cardi* 
•iials. Though he was of a bold and impetuous 
«pirit, had spent his life in continual travels, and 
vas at enmity with se\'eral great men, yet, as he 
was accounted liberal and faithful to his. word, 
and had amassed great wealth, he quickly made 
many friends, especially by his extravagant pro- 
mises of overturning every foreign domination in 
Italy, and by a distribution oi the money which, 
Crom an opinion of his punctuality, was presented 
to him by the citizens of Rome* He procured 
the interest of the S|[>anish cardinals, partly' by 
Borgia's means, whom he promised to confirm 
^neral of the church, and to conclude an alliance 
betwixt his daughter aodliis own nephew, prefect, 
of Rome ; so that the whole sacred college had 
so unanimously fixed upon him, that on the 9th of 
October, when they entered the conclave, he was 
declared pope before the doors were shut. He was 
crowned on the 24th of November, and assumed 
the name of Julius II. As he had resolved to 
recover the ecclesiastical state, he behaved with 
great respect to Borgia, to whom a few places itr 
Romagna still continued faithful. But to the do- 
minion of this country, the Venetians now aspir- 
ed ; Julius, therefore, appointed Borgia to oppose 
them, but before his departtu^, he desired him to 
surrender those places to him, that the Venetians 
might have no pretencte for attacking them, as 
not constituting part of the patrimony of ^ j, 
the church. Borgia refusing this demand, 1504.' 
Julius ordered him to be apprehended on 
^)oard his galley at Ostia, and soon after, obtun- 
ed from him a resignation of his right. 

Borgia, however, soon after escaped, and went 
to Naples to the Spanish general, who at first 
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treated him with great honour and respect ; but 
soon after, in consequence of an order from Fer- 
dinand, he sent him on board a galley to Spain, 
where he was committed to perpetual imprison- 
ment in the castle of Medina* Three years after- 
wards, having bribed his guards, he was let down 
from the castle wall, and escaped to the king of 
Navarre, whose sister he had married* He was 
there soon after slain in a skirmish against the 
Cantabrians, who stripped his corpse, which was 
afterwards interred at Pampeluna. 

The Venetians were now forced to resign their 
conquests in Romagna to the pope, who marched 
from Rome, and made himself master of Perugia 
and Bologna. He also entered into an alliance, 
which we shall notice in the proper place, under 
the name of the League of Carabray, with the 
kings of Arragon, Spain, France, and the empe- 
ror, against them, when they earnestly solicited 
him to a reconciliation i but a rupture taking place 
between him and the French king, he was soon 
after reconciled to them, and threatened the duke 
of Ferrara for his adherence to France. Against 
the nation he now declared war, and while Lewis 
was asking advice of the Gallican clergy, Julius 
took possession of Mirandola. I'he French ge- 
neral, however, soon after retook Bologna ; and 
the pope's army invading the dutchy of Ferrara, 
was forced to retire before him, and afterwards 
completely defeated at Ravenna. In the mean 
time, several cardinals deseited the cause of Ju- 
lius, and held a council at Pisa, for the purpose 
of reforming the church, both, in the head and 
meml)ers. The pope, therefore, published a bull 
for a general council to be held at Rome, and 
solicited them to return, but they pei-sisted in 
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fCiS»iiier his offer. However^ a gtkzt ren^tim 
800n took place in bis favour: part of the French 
troops being obliged to return, the rest were ex- 
pelled from Italjr, and Maximilian Sforza put in 
possession of the dutchj of Milan. Italy ^ ^ 
at last enjoyed peace, and while Julius 1513. 
was formir^ new designs to disturb its 
tr»iquiltity, he died at Rome, and was succeed- 
ed by Leo X* son of the famous Lorenzo de Me- 
dici and Clarissa Ursini* 

Leo restored the schismatick cardinals to their 
dignities, and was acknowledged by the king of 
France, whom he endeavoured to reconcile to the 
Swiss. He formed a design of seizing Naj^es, 
and granted indulgences for defraying the ex- 
pense of a war against the Turks. Francis I. 
JM)W succeeding to the crown of France, and re- 
covering the Milanese, Leo concluded a treaty 
vith him. The emperor also entered Italy with 
a formidable army, for the purpose of seizing 
the Milanese, but, {i*om want of money, was 
obliged to return to Germany. Leo, at this 
time, seized upon t\^ dutchy of Urbino, and a 
conspiracy was formed against him by the car- 
dinal of Sienna ; but the plot was discovered ; the 
cardinal of Sienna, w}th several others, put to 
death ; and two other cardinals degraded. 

The temporal power of the pope was now 
raised higher than it had ever been be- ^ ^ 
fore, and his spiritual authority was qui- 1517/ 
etly submitted to by kll Europe. How- 
ever, this same year, the papal usurpations met 
with such opposition in Germany, as not only 
put a stop to their further progress, but g^vc 
them such a blow, that they have evfer since been 
declining. The court of Rome, by its insatiable 
L 2 
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avarice, was Itself instmtnental in promoting this 
grand revolution ; for the Dominicans, who had 
received the commission to publish indulgences 
in Germany, conducted themselves most indis- 
creetly ; they printed several books, extolling 
the power of their absolutions, to which they 
gave the name of Grand Pardons ; and, for cer- 
tain rates, set down in a tariff which had been 
given them, they not only absolved the living 
from all their sins, but delivered the souls of the 
dead from the pretended pains of purgatory. 
They likewise sold the liberty of eating flesh, 
eggs, milk, and cheese, upon' prohibited days, 
and publicly squandered a great part of the mo- 
ney in taverns, where they frequently staked 
their absolutions at a game of table. This pro- 
ceeding occasioned great murmuring over all 
Germany ; and John Stanpitz, vicar-general of 
the Augustines, offended, as it is said, that his 
order had not been employed, as was. usual, in 
disposing of the indulgences, preached against 
them with great warmth at Wittenburgh, where 
he was assisted by Martin Luther, a monk of his 
order, and professor in that university. He not 
o^ily exerted himself, in his discourses, against 
the indulgences, but likewise wrote to the arch- 
bishop of Mentz, complaining of the proceedings 
of the Dominicans ; and on the last day of Oc- 
tober, published ninety-five propositions or theses 
against indulgences, penance, purgatory, and the 
authority of the pope. 

Leo, in the mean time, was much alarmed by 
the progress of the grand signior Selim, who the 
year before had conquered Egypt, and pdt an 
end to the government Qf the Mamelukes. As 
he was a prince of great ambition, and had now 
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no enemy in Asia, Leo was apprehensive that he 
would turn his victorious arms against Italy ; he 
therefore caused devout processions to be made 
at Rome, and walked himself barefooted, with all 
his court, from the Vatican to the church of Mi- 
nerva. He then wrote to all the Christian prin- 
ces exhorting them to assist him; but Selim re- 
miainihg inactive, the princes, ux)on various pre- 
tences, refused to exert themselves. 

Luther, judging that his adversaries were en- 
deavouring to defame him, had, in the month 
of June, submissively written to the ^ jy 
pope, in his own justification, promising 1518. 
all obedience to the apostolick see, and 
declaring that he had published his theses only 
with the intention of disputing in a scholastick 
manner. Leo now cited him to appear at Rome ; 
however, at the intercession of the duke of Sax- 
ony, he consented that his cause should be tried 
at Augsburgh. Luther having obtained a safe 
conduct from the emperor, appeared before car- 
dinal Cajetan about the middle of October, and 
had several conferences with him ; but, the legate 
insisting absolutely upon his recantation, and re« 
fusing to enter into any dispute, Luther declared 
that he would not retract the doctrines which he 
had preached and written, unless convicted of 
their eiTor; but as he was a man, and therefore 
fallible, he submitted his opinion to the decision 
of the church, and to the universities of Ger- 
many, but particularly to that of Paris. As he 
was then thi*eatened by the legate, he privately 
left Augsburgh i but, before his departure, he 
caused an appeal to the pope to be fixed up in 
the principal places of the city. Cajetan imme- 
diately wrote to Rome, complaining of Luther's 
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obstinacy^ and sent a letter to the diike of Sax- 
ony to banish him from his domifrions. At the 
same time, Luther wrote a submissive letter to 
the pope, complaining of Cajetan ; and, being in- 
Ibrmed that his appeal was rejected, he again 
appealed from the pope, who, like other men, was 
fallible, to a future general council. 

Leo now published a new bull,.€onfirtning his 
indulgences, in which he affirmed, that all ought 
to believe that the bishop of Rome had a power 
of forgiving sins. Soon after, he sent a golden 
rose to the duke of Saxony, and solicited his 
counsellors 4o persuade him to withdraw his pro- 
tection .ftx>m Luther. But the elector, upon the 
death bf the emperor, assuming by his constitu- 
tional right of vicar, the government of great 
part of the empire, Luther's authority increased, 
and he began to be looked upon as a man sent 
from God, to remedy the abuses and disorders 
of the Roman church. The elector refused to 
accept of the rose ; however, the nuncio who was 
a German, prevailed upon Luther to write m a 
submissive manner to Rome, and to submit his 
cause to the judgment of a German bishop. Lu- 
Uier accordingly wrote in terms very respectful 
to the pope, but added that he would not retract 
his opinions, unless they were proved to him to 
be erroneous. He afterwards refused to submit 
to the decision of the archbishop of Triers, as he 
heard that cardinal Cajetan was to be present at 
the conferences, and that the pope had ,not au- 
thorized the archbishop to give a final determi- 
nation. However, he consented to a publick dis- 
pute with Eckius at Leipsick, a city under the do- 
minion of George, duke of Saxony, cousin of the 
elector Frederick, whither he repaired withCaro- 
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lostadt and Philip Melancthon, who, the year 
before^ had been appointed Greek professor at 
Wittemberg. The dispute continued for several 
days, each party claiming the victory ; but the 
universities of Cologne, .Louvaine, and 
Paris, which last had been chosen as ^'^' 
judge of the disputation, decided in fa- 
vour of Eckius. 

During these proceedings, Charles of Austria, 
king of Spain, was elected emperor. Meanwhile, 
the &vourera of Luther not only increased in the 
empire, but his doctrines began to be attended 
to in Italy. The king of Denmark publicly ap- 
proved of his proceedings ; and Laurence and. 
Olaus Petri, two brothers who had studied at 
Wittemberg, published his doctrines in Sweden, 
where they were favourably received. It appears, 
likewise, from the letters of Erasmus to him and 
the duke of Saxony, that his opinions were well 
received in England and Flanders. While his 
doctrines thus engaged the attention of great 
part of Europe, Alrick Zuinglius, bom in the 
canton of Glavitz, preached against the abuses of 
the Roman church in Switzerland, without hav- 
ing any correspondence with Luther, from whom 
he differed in some points of his new doctrine* 
Notwithstanding the remonstrances of the bishop 
of Constance, the magistrates of Zurich approved 
of the proceedings of Zuinglius, and tliat whole 
canton, with those of Bern, Basil, and Schaff- 
hausen, embraced his opinions. 

Luther, in the mean time, being assured of the 
protection of the duke of Saxony, and other prin- 
ces of the empire, published a treatise on Chris- 
tian liberty, which he sent to Rome, with a letter 
addressed to the pope, in which he declared, that 
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be had no other design than the gloiy of God, 
and the discovery of truth, the profession of which 
he would never, forsake* Luther was, soon after^ 
excommunicated by the pope. But resolvingt 
at all hazards, to defend the propositions which 
he had advanced, he immediately published a 
book against the church of Ro^e, exhorting th^ 
German nation to shake off its authority, and to 
oblige the pope aiid bishops to submit to the em* 
peror. He likewise renewed his appeal to a fu- 
ture council ; and, as his books had been burned 
at Rome, Cologne, and Louvaine, he in 
15^ ^^"^ erected a pile of wood without 
the wallsofWittemberg, where,, in the 
presence of almost the whole city, and a great ma« 
py doctors, he set fire to the wood, and threw the 
Jloman decretals and the pope's bull into the 
flames. 

A few weeks after, the pope celebrated a diet 
at Worms, which was opened on the 6th of Janu- 
ary. The emperor, having granted his safe con- 
duct to Luther, he arrived at that city on th^ 
16th of April, where he again absolutely refused 
to retract his opinions, unless he was convinced 
by reason or scripture, that they were erroneous. 
. The elector of Treves advised him, at a private 
conference, to think of some remedy for the pre- 
sent disorders: but he still continuing in his sen* 
timents, the emperor ordered him to leave 
Worms, and granted him a safe-conduct for 
twenty-one days. After his departure, he put 
him to the ban of the empire, by an edict pub- 
lished on the 8th of May, by which, after accus^* 
ing him of heresy, he confirmed the pope's bull 
Against him and his followers, prohibited all per- 
0ons fh)m affording him any protection^ and or* 



d^red him to be seized and imprisoned after th«r 
expiration of tlxe time prescribed in his safe-con^^ 
duct. All bis books were likewise prohibited^ and 
6rdered to be burned. Leo also renewed his 
excommunication against him, and denounced 
the same sentence against all who favoured or 
protected him : he likewise held frequent con« 
sistories at-Rome, to consult of means to oppose 
him ; andy having received a book from Henry 
VIII. king of England, in defence of the doc-> 
trtnes of the Roman church impugned by Lu« 
ther, he conferred on that prince the title of De-* 
fender of the Faith. Leo now also entered into 
an alliance with the king of England, and the 
new emperor against the king of France : and, 
soon' after, sending troops to the Milanese, he 
quickly made himself master of Milan, Pavia^ 
Lodi, Parmaj and Placentia. Bnt in the midst of 
thes« conquests, he v^as cut off by a 
sudden death, which was believed to be ™9* 
the effect of poison, administered to him 
by Barnabas Malas[nna, gentleman of his bed^ 
chamber, who, on that suspicion, was imprisoned, 
but afterwards set at liberty by the cardinal of 
Medici, who suppressed all examination on that 
a£&ir. 

Adrian VI. succeeded him. Meanwhile, Lu- 
ther was zealous in promoting the reformation. 
Upon his letum from Worms, the elector of 
Saxony, to protect him from the consequence of 
the ban, had ordered a troop of masked horse- 
men tb meet him on the road, and to conduct 
him to the castle of Wartburgh, in which soli- 
tude he continued near ten months, neither his 
friends nor his enemies at first knowing what was 
become of him. There he published sevei^l. 
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books establishing his new doctrines ; but, being 
informed that Carolostadt was making himself 
the chief of a party at Wittemberg, and had ex- 
cited the young people to destroy the altars, and 
pull down the images and the crucifixes ; he left 
Wartburgh, in the beginning of March, 
^-^ without leave of the elector, and again 
appealed in public. He blamed the 
proceedings of Carolostadt ; and, soon after, pub- 
lished a translation of the Bible, which not be- 
ing conformable to the vulgate, and wanting se- 
veral canonical books, was prohibited by several 
princes. 

In the mean time, Adrian sent a legate to the 
diet of Nuremberg, demanding of them that they 
would put in execution the bull of his predeces- 
sor agaipst Luther, and grant assistance to the 
knights of Rhodes against the Turks. Neither 
the pope nor the Christian princes having ex- 
erted themselves, in earnest, in xiefence of that 
city, it was obliged to surrender to the soldan, 
after a siege of seven months ; and, on the first 
of January, the grand-master, with all 
^'^- the knights, quitted the island and sail- 
1523. ^^ for Crete. At this time Luther hav- 
ing procured a copy of the pope's letter to the 
diet, translated it into the German language ; and 
Adrian, having confessed there was great need 
of reformation, but that they ought to pixx:eed 
step by step, Luther in his notes added, that the 
popes had hitherto taken a hundred years between 
each step to reform any grievances. The diet, 
likewise, declared to the nuncio, that it was im- 
possible to put the edict against the Lutlierans in 
execution, without hazarding a civil war, as the 
people, by the books lately published, were now 
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trell instructed in the oppressions of the court of 
Borne. Notwithstanding the opposition of the 
legate, they also xlrew up a memorial, which 
they entitled Centum Gravamina^ or, the Hundred 
Grievances ; and, on the 6th of March, they pub- 
lished an edict, prohibiting the preachers to dis- 
course on any subject tending to disturb the pub- 
lick peace ; which, with the memorial, the pope's 
brief, and their answer to the legate, they sent 
over all Germany, and even to Rome, where the 
ingenious confession of the pope, that his court 
and clergy were the original source of the evil, 
gave great offence to the prelates* Soon after, 
Adrian died at* Rome. His death, which was 
suspected to be the effect of poison, gave great 
joy to the Romans, who were offended with his 
sobriety and regular manners, having been de* 
bauch<»l by the luxury introduced by his prede- 
cessor Leo* 

The cardinal de Medici succeeded him, by 
the name of Clement VII. and sent a legate to 
the diet of Nuremberg, complaining that the 
ban published against the Lutherans was- not 
put in execution ; but the princes replying that 
the most proper means to restore the publick 
peace, would be immediately to i^dress the 
grievances they complained of, he declared that he 
had seen a copy of the Ctntum Gravamina at Rome, 
which neither pope nor cardinals believed to 
have been published by order of the Germanick 
body, as it contained many things derogatory to 
the authority of the apostolick see, on which arti- 
cles he had no commission to treat, but that he 
was willing to regulate, with their concurrence, 
other matters tending to reform the abuses in 
Germany. He accordingly drew up a form .of 
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vefdrmatioti, which was rejected by the prinoefll) 
aft it regarded only the inferior clergy, and tend* 
ed) in the main, to enlarge the pope's authority, 
and that of the eccleBiastick princes of the enn- 
pirej to the prejudice of tlie lay princes. A 
league, however, was now formed, between the 
archduke Ferdinands the two dukes of BaTaria^ 
ihe archbishop of Saltsburgh, the bishops of 
Trait and Ratisbon^ with the deputies of nine 
cihev bishops, lor the support of the re^ 
1524 *W®" ^^ '**® church of Rome. On the 
'^ other hand, the deputies of the states 
that had embraced Luther's doctrines assembled 
in the same month at Spire, where they ordered all 
the controverted articles of religion to be col- 
lected by their own divines, with the intention of 
presenttBg them at the following diet, to be held 
in Ch« same city, in tlie month of November. 
This diet, however, was never assembled, for 
the pope having written to the emperor, com" 
plaining of the pitx:ee<ling of the diet of Nu* 
remberg ; Charles, who had great need of Cle- 
ments assistance against the French in Italy, 
wrote from Burgos, in S]jain, to the German 
princes, annulling the diet of Nuremberg, and 
prohibiting the assembling of the diet of Spire. 

Notwithstanding this declaration of the em- 
peror in favour m the papal authority, Clement 
still refused to join the alliance against France $ 
howiever, he secretly granted seventy thousand 
ducats to the. duke of Bourbon, the commaoder 
of the Imperialists ; who, receiving a reinforce^ 
ment of six thousand Germans, expelled the 
French from Italy, and laid siege to Mareeilks ; 
but Francis I. marching to the relief of that city, 
he vras obliged to i-etreat with precipitation into 
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Lombardf • Francis pursued him with his ^u*my 
over the Alps, and, recovering Milau and seve* 
ral other towns, concluded a treaty with the 
pope* But this treaty was fatal to, tliem both : 
for the Imperialists having received several re- 
inforcements from Germany, attacked the French 
army, weakened by a detachment to the siege ot 
Naples, and after a fierce engf^ement <^ 
some hours, entirely defeated them, and ^•^' 
took the king of France, wlA many no* '^ ' 
bles and officers^ 

This year, a jubilee was celebrated at Rome, 
but, by the diffusion of Luthei's doctrines, iidtil- 
gences had greatly sunk in their value, so thai 
few strangers appeared in that city* Clement now 
sought aa accommodation with the emperoi^i 
but his offer* being rejected, he entered into « 
confederacy against him, with the marquis of 
Pescara, the Venetians, the duke of Milan, and_ 
the king of France* The Imperialists, however* 
were not only successfiil in Lombardy, but by 
the assistance of the family of Colonna they sur* 
prised the pope in Rome, and obtiged him to , 
agree to a truce with the emperor for four 
months, to forgive the outrage, and to recal his 
troops from the Milanese. But the Neapolitan 
troops had no sooner retired, from Rome, than 
Clement, refusing to fulfil the articles which hd 
had been compelled to subscribe, deposed the 
cardinal of Colonna, deckrcd all his family re>* 
bels) and, sending a considerable body of troops 
into their territories, plundered and burned a 
great many of their towns. The cardinal of 
Colonna, in the mean time, residing at Naples, 
appealed to a future general council, and caused 
irriUngs to be fixtd to the church dodrsof Romei 
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Citing the pope, in the name of the emperor, to 
appear at Spire, before a general council. A 
general diet of the empire had been held in that 
city, in the months of July and August, in 
which the party of the Lutherans appeared more 
powerful than ever; and it was agreed, that, 
till the celebration of a general council, each 
prince should so govern his subjects, as he should 
be able to give an account to God and the 
A. D. emperor. Thus, liberty of conscience 
1525.* ^^^ allowed to the Lutherans in Ger« 

many. 
The emperor, being greatly exasperated a- 
gainst the* pope, for absolving the king of France 
from his obligations to observe the treaty of Ma- 
drid, by which he had obtained his freedom,' ap- 
pealed to a general council, which he insisted 
upon being immediately convoked* In the 
mean time, continual succours arrived in Lom- 
bardy from Spain and Germany, and the vice-* 
roy of Naples returned from Spun with a strong 
reinforcement* Th^ pope, having received a 
subsidy of thirty thousand crowns from the king 
of England, at first paid little regard to the en)- 
peror's remonstrances ; but not being able to bear 
the expense of the war, as he received very little 
assistance from the king of France, and as the 
Imperialists were every day growing more pow- 
erful, both in Naples and Lo^bardy, he agreed 
to a truce of eight months with the viceroy of 
Naples, in consequence of which, the con- 
quered places on both sides were immediately 
restored. 

The pope, by this truce» promised to pa^ 
Bourbon sixty thousand ducats, on condition 
that be withdrew his army from the eccif si- 
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astictl BUtC) aAd the territori^ of Florence^ 
and, as he had restored the towns in the king* 
dom of Naples, he, in full assurance of a peace, 
immediately dismissed the greatest part of his 
tf^Dops. The duke of fiourbon, ^¥ho had already 
advmioed to the Bolognese, refused his consent 
to the truce, notwithstanding the viceroy had 
come to his camp, and had offered to cause 
one hundred and forty thousand ducats to be 
paid to him within two months. As his troops 
had sdready mutinied twice, and allowed him 
only the shadow of command, on their calling 
out, in a tumultuous manner, ^ To Rome, To 
Rome,'' partly from inclination, partly from con* 
stmint, he submitted to their impetuosity ; and, 
as there was no army to interrupt him, and as ha 
was not incumbered with baggage or artillery, 
he arrived before Rome on the 5th ^f 
May, and demanded a passage through ^. D. 
that city to Naples. His demand being ' 
refused, next morning he assaulted the city ; anid, 
though he himself was dain, in the beginnings of 
the attack, while bravely planting, with his own 
hands, a scaling ladder against the walls, yet his 
troops with ardour pushing on to the assault, 
alx)ut sun^«et, carried the place by storm, and 
while the pope and cardinals fled to the castle of 
St* Angelo, they employed themselves in every 
violence and barbarity. The sacking continued 
Ibr several days ; the Lutherans dii^eharged their 
fury against the church of St. Peter and the 
tombs of the popes, and dragging the bodies of 
the saints from their shrines, trampled them un^ 
der their feet, while the more rapacious Spani- 
ards and Italians tortmed the noBleS) prelatesj 
and magistrates) to oblige them to pay exces- 
M 2 
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sive ransoms* As the duke of UrbinO) though 
at the head of a numerous army, delayed ad- 
vancing to the relief of Rome, the pope was 
obliged to capitulate with the prince of Orange, 
who, upon the death of Bourbon, succeeded to 
the chief command* It was i^reed that the 
pope should immediately pay one hundred thou« 
sand ducatSi and three hundred thousand more 
within two months ; that he. should put into the 
hands of the emperor, the castle of St. Angelo» 
Civita Vecchia, Citta Castellaha, Parma, Pla- 
cenza, and Modena ; and that, upon paying the 
first one hundred and fifty thousand dticats, he 
' should be conducted, with the cardinals, to Gae- 
ta, or Naples ; but till that payment, he should 
remain a prisoner. Upon these, and some other 
conditions, provisions were carried into the cas- 
tle, where he continued six months longer a pri- 
soner, not having money to complete the first 
payment. Meanwhile, the plague raged with 
violence at Rome, by which great numbers of 
the Imperiatists daily perished. The Florentines, 
upon the news of the pope's calamity, expeired 
Hippplito and Alexander de Medici from their 
city, of which they had already usurped the so- 
vereignty, and^ creating a Gonfalonier, restored 
the ancient republican goverament. They like- 
^se broke the statues of Leo X. and of Clement^ 
and persecuted all those who favoured that fa- 
mily. The emperor being infonned of the great 
success of his arms in Italy, dissembled his joy, 
even put on mourning, and ordered processions 
and publick prayers, to implore the assistance of 
heaven for the distressed church. However, 
his actions did not correspond with these profes- 
sions f foTj to draw all the advantages he could 



from the pope's distress, he defaiyed giving uny 
orders to set him at liberty, though the plague 
was then very mortal, not only in the city of 
Ron^, but even in the castle at St. Angelo* 
Squie months aftefrmtKts, however, Charles, be- 
izig informed of the conquests of the French in 
the kingdom of Naples, under Lautreck, imme* 
diately sent deputies to Rome, to negociate with 
the pope, witli whom they concluded a treaty 
much to the advantage of the emperor ; but the 
conditions being such that it was impossible for 
the pope to fulfil them, by the assistance of car- 
dinal Colonna, to whom he^was now reconciled, 
he escaped, on the 9th December, from the cas- 
tle, and was conducted to Orvieio* 

Clement soon after received an ambassador 
from the king of England, desiring him to de- 
clare his marriage with the queen Katherine 
null, which the iiivines and lawyers of England 
had already affirmed to be unlawful ; and, on be- 
ing repeatedly urged by the English ambassa- 
dors, he named his cardinals, Wolsey and Cam- 
pegio, to decide the affair, to the last of whom 
he gave a bull annulling the marriage, with 
leave to show it to the king and Wolsey, but 
with express orders not to give sentence till he 
should receive a second mandate from Rome. 
These dilatory proceedings of the pope were 
owing to the unexpected success of the emperor's 
affairs in Italy ; on which account, Clement be- 
gan to think gf attachiag hifnself to him, in or- 
der to obtain the dommlon of Florence. He 
soon after formed a treaty with the emperor, 
and refused to authorize the divorce. In the 
mean time, the states of Gerniany had assembled 
at Spire, and published a decree, revoking their 



fbtmer ediet, which allowed liberty of consci« 
ence. Several priticesy and.the deputies of four- 
teen imperial citieS) protested against this edict* 
whence the name of protestants was giyen to all 
those sects in Germany that opposed the doc* 
trines of the Roman church. The emperor 

having ordered them to obey the edicts 
^- ?' under pain of his displeasure, they as^ 

sembled, in the end of November, at 
Smalcalde, where they proposed to enter into an 
alliance for their mutual defence. 

In the beginning of tlie same month, Charles . 
had a conference with the -pope at Bolognai 
where he received from him the imperial crown* 
Alexander de Medici, the nephew of the pope, 
was, soon after, declared sovereign of Florence. 
The emperor now entered into a league for the 
defence of the old religion, and prohibited any 
other, but liberty of conscience was, soon after, 
granted to the protestants^ The emperor again 
entering Italy, renewed his alliance with the 
pope ; who, hearing that Henry VIII. had di« 
vorced his queen, and publicly married Anne 
Bullen, contrary to his prohibition, laid him un- 
der an interdict, and threatened to excite all 
Christendom against him. About the same 
time, he sent nuncios into Scotland to oppose 
the progi^ss of Lutheranism, and soon after, he 
excommunicated the king of England, who there- 
upon, declared himself head of the church in 
England, and refused the payment of the annual 
tribute to Rome, commonly called St. Peter's 
pence. Clement survived this sentence 
^1^ but a few months, and died at Rome^ 
^^^ on the twentyfifth of September, in the 
fifty-seventh ydarof his age. 
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Cardinal Fkrnese was chosen his successor, and 
assuming the name of Paul IH. was solemnly 
crowned on the second of Novembec, to the 
great joy of the Romans, who had again got 
a pope of "their own nation, after an interval of 
a hundred and three years. This pope assisted 
the emperor in his expedition against Barbarossa, 
the pirate, and having fitted out thirteen gallies, 
went to Civitta Vecchia, where he gave his be- 
nediction to the whole armdment. Being in- 
formed that Henry VIIL of England, had seized 
the revenues of three hundred and seventy-six 
monasteries ; had obliged upwards of ten thou- 
sand monks and nuns to resume the long habit ; 
and bad executed Thomas More, his late chancel- 
lor, and Fisher, bishop of Rochester, because 
they had refused to acknowledge the king as 
supreme head of the church, he excommunicated 
and deposed him, absolving his subjects from 
their obedience, and prohibiting all catholicka 
from holding any commerce with the English. 
He likewise ordered all the clergy to quit his 
dominions, the nobles to take up arms ^ x). 
against him, and absolved foreign princes, is36,' 
who were in alliance with him, from the 
obligation of their treaties. This bull, which 
was published on the twenty-eighth of November, 
he ordered to be fixed up in several places on the 
opposite shore of Holland. 

Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, dying in Oc- 
tober without heirs, the Milanese again became 
the subject of dispute between the king of France 
and the efnperor, at whose entreaty the pope 
now published a bull for a general council* 
Soon after he sent cardinal Pcrfe^ a relatiou of 
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Henry VIII. as his legate to the king of France, 
to excite him and James V. of Scotland, who 
was then at Pans, against the king of England. 
But Henry being informed th<^ the cardinal in<» 
tended to raise an army in France to invadte his 
kingdom, desired of the French king to, deliver 
him up as his subject, and set a price of fifcf 
thousand crowns upon his head, which obliged 
the pope to recal him to Rome, and to appoint 
him a guard of soldiers for his protection* A 
league was now formed by the catholick princes 
of Germany for the defence of their religion. A: 
similar league was entered into by the protes- 
A. D. ^^^^ at Brunswick, where tliey received 
153& ^nto their alliance Christiem, king of 
Denmark, who, a few months before, 
had entirely renounced the authority of the pc^ 
in his dominions, and had been solemnly crown* 
ed by Burgenhagius, a Lutherai^ minister^ sent 
thither at his desire by Luther. 

In the mean time, Paul concluded an alliance 
Vjnih the Venetians cMid the emperor, against the 
Turks, with such assurance of success, that he 
even made a partition of the Turkish empire 
with his allies. In consequence of tikis alUance, 
a numerous fleet assembled at Corcyra ; but, 
instead of making conquests, though superior in 
force to the enemy, they twice declined an en« 
gagement, and were pursued by fiarbaro^sa, 
who took and sunk several of their ships. Paul 
now had a conference with the emperor and the 
French king at Nice, in Piedmont, and prevailed 
with them to agree to a truce for ten years. A 
truce was also agreed to between the protestants 
and cadioUcks in a diet held at Frankfort, for 
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which the emperor was blamed by the pope. 
Soon after this, his holiness confirmed the order 
of the Jesuits ; but, as the great multitude of 
monks began noW to be a nuisance even at Rome^ 
he restricted the number of the professed in the 
new order to sixty. About this time also a pub« 
lick disputation took place between the catholicks 
and the protestants, and continued for two months 
without any appearance of agreement* In the 
folk>wing year, the pope determined to celebrate 
a council in Trent, on the confines of Germany, 
as the protestants had objected to a city in Italy, 
and, as he himself, being loaded with years and 
infirmities, could not bear the fatigue of 
a journey into Germany. The protes- ^\^ 
tants, however, reftised to appear even at 
Trent. 
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CHAP. IX. 

The Pofiea continued till Jhe AbaohUion of Henry tV. 

^ jj T^AUL now appointed a congregation 
1543," Jl of six cai'dinals, at Rome, who 
should act with full power as inquisitors 
of the faith ; excited the emperor to declare war 
against the protestants, who still refused to ac- 
knowledge the council of Trent ; and excom- 
municated and deposed the archbishop of Co- 
logne, for having favoured them. The emperor, 
soon after, made preparations for war, obliged 
the elector Palatine and the duke of Wirtemberg 
to submit, and, in the following year, entirely « 
defeated the protestants at Muhlberg. The 
same year, an unsuccessful attempt was made by 
the pope to establish the inquisidon at Naples, 
and, during the disturbances which it occasioned 
in that city, Paul was alarmed with the news of 
the murder of his son Peter Lewis ; who, having 
formerly obtained from him the dukedom of 
Parma, and having rendered himself odious by 
his infamous vices, was assassinated in his pa- 
lace at Placentia. This city was immediately 
seized by Ferdinand Gonzaga, the emperor's 
lieutenant in Lombardy ; a circumstance which 
raised a great suspicion that Charles himself was 
conscious of the murder. The pope now pro- 
posed an alliance with the king of France, and 
solicited it with the greater eamestness since the 
murder of his son, and the seizing of Placen- 
tia. Meanwhile, a new plan of reformation was 
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drawn up by the emperor's older, but comdemii'' 
ed both by papisU flind protestants. The pope 
^80 sent nanciob into Germany^ with the power 
of reforming abuses, and solicited fh>m the em* 
perof the restoration of Placentia ; but, finding 
that his solicitations had no effect, he began to 
think of restoring Parma to the church, and of 
giving his grandson Octavius another territory* 
He accordingly appointed Camillo Ursini. go- 
vernor of Parma; but his grandson refused to 
accept of any other territory, and privately left 
Rome, with the intention of taking possession 
of that city. Being frustrated in his attempt to 
surprise the place, he. wrote to his brother, car^^ 
dinal Famese, declaring, that if his gmnd&iher 
would not restore the city, he would treat with 
tlie emperor's lieutenant, Gonzaga. This letter^ 
being read to the pope, had such an effect upon 
bim, that he immediately fainted, and, reviving 
with much difficulty, in a few hours aftei> was 
seized with a violent fever, of which he died on 
the third day, and was succeeded by JuHuh' liL 

Dissentions now agsun took place, in Loni:* 
bardy ; which threatened to interrupt the peace 
of Italy* Octavius Farhese, afraid of the de* 
signs of Gonzaga, had introduced a Frelich gat^ 
rison into Parma, and that city was consequently 
invested by the emperor*s troops. The pope 
preserved a neutrality, and endeavoured in vain 
to reconcile the emperor and the king. Julius 
dying at Rome, was succeeded by Marcellus !!• 
and he, a few days after, by Paul IV. who re- 
ceived the submission of the English ambassa- 
dors, and condemned the toleration granted to 
the protestants of Germany. Paul vigorously 
opposed the interests of the empeixn> and peri> 
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soaded the kiog of Fnuioe to vtoiaie his tru<9 
with htih, but was obliged to consent to a peact 
with the Yicerojrof Naples. He recalled car* 
dinal Pole fhnn his legion in Ei^laild) and 
fefused to acknowledge the right of queen £li«< 
«abe^ to the throne of that Ungdom : he re* 
^aed also to acknowledge Ferdinand as emperor 
of Germany } botf applying all hk mind to theof^ 
ice of the inquisition^ he ovdered a box to be fish- 
ed in a publick place of bis palace* inlowhich alt 
persons were at libeity to put informations and 
accuaatioos | and he commanded all causes be- 
longing to the holy ofiiee to be tried before himi> 
self once a wedi* About the same timC) he pid> 
liriied a biMli by which he renewed all the pur 
iiishmeou against heretickK, which had ever 
been decreed by former pope% dedarii^ all 
pr^tesf empcxtirst kii\ga» and princes, con* 
dieted of heresy, to he thereby, without any 
fiirther dedaraiioa, deprived of' their beneficesy 
empires, kingdoms, and principalities. He like- 
wise ordered all bishops to proceed to theidr own 
dioceses, and all those who had embraced a mo- 
nasti^k dfe, to return to their monaateries, admit* 
ting cf not excttte in these last, imt denoimeing 
an anathema against those who afaoukl disobey } 
and executtng his mandate with such rigour in 
his own territcffiBS, that many of the vagrant 
monks, wene impriaonedfaodsevciral ci'them sent 
to the gallies. Paul, did not long survitf^ ih» 
news of the revoltition of religion in 
^iR' E°8^^* ^^ died, in the dghty.fourtb 
^^^^* year of his age, exhortjuag the cardinabi 
Whom he caJied into his^ cfaarabef^ to unite in 
choosing a worthy suocessofr, and recommeadiog 
to t;hem the continuance of the Jnqiiftiaitioai 
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' tkftfce any pope-had ever ^ted with more 
^ktroftLtiC0 n&d despotism. His inteiitfons were 
^incere^ but there was a savage ferocity in his 
Ikiannefs, that rendered him universally hated $ 
so that, even while he lay expiring, the Romans 
Idmultcibilsly ^sissembled, cursed his name and 
&mily, and, after jiving liberty to the prisoners^ 
Set fire to the ne# itiquisidon. He was no sooner 
dead, than they ran to the capitol, broke off 
the head and the right hand of his statue, which 
they tossed about the streets for three da3r89 and 
iit length threw into the Tiber; and ah edict 
bdrig publl^ed in the name of the Roman peo^ 
ple^ for abolishing the arms of the Carafia &« 
miiy, it Was executed with nuch dispatch^ that 
Ae same day there was no memorial of that name 
left in the city* 

Phis IV. now soeceeded to the papal chaiTA 
lie imprisoned the nephews of the late p(^ in 
the casde of Su Angelo^ where, after long 
eonfinemetft, they were executed on account of 
their enormous crimes, though no legal form of 
prtK:eedmg was observed at their trials. Car^ 
dtnal Alphonso, the grand*nephew of the late 
pope, ha(;^ning to be in his archieptacopal see of 
Naples, was only fined ; but several other cardials 
were likewise thrown into prison, and deprived 
Df rich bishopricks. He persuaded the duke of 
Savoy that hereticks were more ea«ly refuted by 
Che sword than by the conferences, and so brought 
on a war in the vaUies, which continued for a 
long time. He determined aho to renew the 
council of Trent : but his nuncios every where 
met with a bad reception : upon their addressing 
Frederick, king of Denmark, who two years be« 
ibre had succeeded to the throde, he replied, 
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thfttf as neither he nor his fatlier had ever uxty 
concern with the pope> he knew no business his 
nuncio could have with him* The .nuncio 
to the queen of Scotland was obliged to enter 
that kingdom in disguise, and EHxabeth abso* 
hjtely refused to permit one of them to enter 
England. Meanwhile^ the Hugonots in France 
obtained the free exercise of their religion. At 
this time also, Pius offended the king of Spain ; 
the French ambassadors exclumed agsunat the 
papal usurpations ; and the imperial aminkssadors 
presented the grievances of the Germankk bodf « 
Meanwhile, the council of Trent entirely aboli$h« 
ed the name and office of questors, a kind of 
•piiitual tax-gatherers, who dressed themselves 
in strange habits, and, assembling the people 
with little hand-bells, extorted money from them 
under pretence of alms, and contributions for 
pious works, thundering out curses and ana* 
themas against those who refused to buy their 
indulgences. They appropriated the money 
they raised to their own use, after having given 
part of.it to the officers at Rome, who had pro- 
cured them permission to raise the contributions. 
The pope now proposed to transfer the council 
to Bologna ; and deposed several French bishops 
on suspicion of heresy. On that acount, like* 
wise, he cited the queen of Navarre to appear at 
Rome, and, soon after, was dissolved the 
^sE council of Trent, which had only served 
* the purpose of being an object of ridiculei 
to the protestants* 

Pius now received an embassy from Maxi- 
milian, -king of the Romans, informing him of 
his election, and offering to the pope and apo^ 
tolick see, devotion and reverence, but not obdli* 
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tfuce. Vfith difficulty, therefore, the ambassa- 
dors obtained an audience, and though, when 
admitted to a pi^lick consistoiy^ he adhered to 
his instructfons, the cardinals nevertheless gave 
the usual answer, that his holiness received the 
obedience of the king, and confirmed his election* 
Meanwhile, in Germany, France, Spain, and Po*- 
land, and even in some parts of Italy, objections 
were made to the proceedings of the couhcil of 
Trent; and soon after the pope was alarmed 
with the discovery of a conspiracy against him- 
self ; several enthusiasts, under pretence of a 
revelation from heaven,. having l^rmed a de- 
sign to murder him, in order to facilitate a ge- 
neral reformadon, which they said was to be ac« 
compHshed by his successor, who was to convert 
the whole world to Christianity. The conspira^ 
tors being apprehended, were all put to death 
by torture. In the following year, Pius ^ -q 
died of a surfeit at Rome, on the tenth of 1555. 
December, in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age, and the sixth of his pontificate. 

On the ei^th of January, in the following 
year, Plus V. was elected. He published se* 
veral decrees for promoting a reformation, and 
the &mous kdla crnia dondrd; but hearing of the 
violent proceedings of the Calvinists in Scotland, 
aome of whom had murdered David RiiJo, m, 
the queen's presence, he wrc^e to the popish 
princes to send her assistance, ordered a nuncio 
to reside in that kingdom, and granted her a 
subsidy of twenty thousand crowns. He idso 
sent troops against the Hugonott in France, ami 
in conjunction with Philip II. of Spain, excitecl 
a rebelUon against queen Elizabeth of Eng^d. 
He lifcewiae conferred the title of grand duke of 
N2 
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Tuscany on Cosmo de Me^cu ^eanwhik) 

the Turks conquered CypruS) l>ut their fleet was 

A. D. ^^^'^ ^^^^ entirely defeated by that of 

1572'. (^ Christians. In the following year 

Pius died at Romey much lamented, and 

was succeeded by Gregory XIII. 

This pope prosecuted the war against the 
Turks, which his predecessor had begun. Being 
informed of the massacre of the protestants at 
Paris, he publicly expressed his joy on the oc- 
casion. Three years after, a jubilee was cele* 
brated at Rome, commencing, according to cus* 
tom, on Christmas-eve, when the pope, with his 
goldcin mallet, opened the holy gate of the Va* 
tican church, where there were said to be no 
less than three hundred thousand pilgrims wait* 
ing for the ceremony. During the whole holy 
'year there were upwards of one hundred thou- 
sand foreigners, at Rome ; which, by (he care of 
thC' pope^ abounded with all sorts of provisions* 
Soon af|er, he composed dissentions which had 
' arisen in Genoa, and his mediation was desired 
between different potentates of Europe. At 
Rome he founded ai^ English college, and or- 
dered a reformation in the calendar. He is sus- 
pected of having encouraged Parr to the assassi- 
nation of queen Elizabeth. 

Rome was at this time dreadfully infested 
by banditti. The provost<marshal of Ron^e, 
being informed that one of their chiefs luid 
taken sanctuary in the palace of Orsini, went 
with the archers, and brought him thence ; but, 
in his return, meeting witli Orsini, Savello, and 
Rusticucci, three nobles who had been riding 
in the country, he was desired by them, in an 
imperious manneri to dismiss his prisoner} and 
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reproved for violating the sanctuary of the 
palace. As he refused to comply with their 
demands, one of the nobles struck him with 
bis whip, and he ordered the archers to fire at 
the nobies, one of whcMSi was instantly killed 
and the other two mortally wounded. This 
scufBe occasioned a general tumult throughout 
the city, all the nobles espousing the cause of 
Orsini ; and many of the people, who were 
their dependants^ assembling in a riotous man- 
ner, and murdering all the sbirri, or archers, 
whom they could find. Gregory, not being able 
to suppress their violence, 'dissembled his resent- 
ment for some days ; but having apprehended 
some of the chiefs of the sedition, he ordered 
them to be executed ; and, to appease the peo- 
pie, he caused the provost-marshal to be put to 
death. 

In the following year, he received an ^ p 
embassy from three kings in Japan, who, 1585. * 
some years before, had been converted to 
the Christian religion by Francis Xavier and 
other Jesuits. The two ambassadors, with their 
retinue, and other two nobles who accompanied 
them, after a voyage of two years, arrived in 
Spain; where they were received with great 
respect by Philip, who conducted them to Leg* 
. horn, whence they went to Florence, where they 
were entertained with great inagnificence by 
the grand duke. Upon their arrival at Rome, 
Gregory desired all the cardinals and foreign 
amt»ssadors to wait upon him in form, when 
he granted them an audience, and received their 
obedience in a publick consistory : overcome 
with joy, the pope could not refrain from shed- 
ding tears. After the audience^ he admitted 
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tiiem to the hoiKmr of lifting up the hem of 
his garinetit, appdnted Uie Jesuits convent for 
their residence) ordered them to be clothed in 
the Italian mannei^ and granted them a large 
allowance for their expenses. Many pec^ 
affirmed that the embassy was an imposition of 
the JesuitS) to advance the credit of their or* 
der ; and that the pretended ambassadors were 
•nly mean persons, hired and instructed m per« 
sonate that character, by those fathers, who like« 
wise forged their credentials ; and being their in* 
tetpreters, made them speak whatever best suit- 
ed tlieir purposes. Their honourable reception 
gave occasion to some pasquinades ; and several 
Spanish merchants then at Rome, who had 
lately been at Japan, affirmed, that when they 
were in that kingdom, they had heard no mention 
of any embassy, or of the conversion of any king. 
A few days after this event, Gregory, bein^; 
seized with a quinsey, died, on the tenth of 
April, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. He 
had enjoyed a strong constitution, improved by 
temperance and exercise ; his countenance \t9» 
cheerlbl and pleasing ; and he was greatly 
beloved by the Romans, on account of the 
lenity of his government : but they did not con- 
skier that the lyeakneSs of his administration 
permitted every vice. During his pontificate, 
the greatest crimes were committed with im« 
^nity, and a corruption of manners over- 
spread the Miiole ecclesiastical state. As the 
new pope always begins his government with 
a general pardon to all crimmals, upon his 
death the Romans threw off every restraint; 
the Whole ecclesiastfad stieite was odde scene of 
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deb&ucheiy and barbarity} and at ^noe as* 
sassinationsy murdersi and rapesy were com« 
tnitted by all degrees of people, clergy as well 
as laity. The palaces pf five cardinals were 
robbed ; and that of the Famese, where there 
were aboYe thhty seryvits and guards, was 
|^ndered» not in a private manner, but pablidy^ 
and in the middle of the day« 
• In the election of another pope, cardinals 
Alexandrino, Medicis, and d'Este, resolved to 
join their interest for cardinal Montalto, an old 
decrepid mortified prelate; who decHned that 
dignity with great appeannce of huimlity, un* 
less th^y were wilKng to take the burthen of the 
administration on their own shoulders. To an 
exception of this sort, they readily agreed^ and 
Montalto, being chosen, assumed the name of 
Si3Etus V. He was of poor and mean parentSf 
in the march of Ancona, at a village called 
le Grotte, in the lordship of Montidto. His 
lather, Francis Peretti, who was a common 
ploughman, could not afibrd to give him any 
education, and, when he was nine yjtiars ol^ 
hired him out to one of his neighbours, to look 
after his sheep and hogs* In thjs mean occupa* 
tion, he did not long continue; for, being de* 
sired by a Franciscan friar, who had lost his 
way, to show him the road to Ascoli, he de* 
serted the hogs, and run before him to tho 
town. The friar, having found his road again, 
several times desired him to return ; but the 
boy refiising to leave him, he at length asked 
him if he would take upon him the habit of his 
order, which he described as being very austere « 
the boy replied, *' That he would willingly 
suffer the pains of purgatory, if he would make 
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km a sotMrfar*^ He was aceopd^ly rteetved, 
vkkthe consent of h\g parents^ Into the cofiTeni 
0i the Franctscaim at Aftodi, where he qdlckiy 
made a surprising progress in learning* H# 
■ooii after distingtmhed himself at wsfttdA pub« 
Kck dist>utations, and acquired tht reputation at 
hdng an cxctitem preikchtti*. But his ^ttf itty- 
petuous disposition) his itisolent and disdainlal 
tehaviour, raised htnii at the same time) many 
enemies. EaHf , he discovered grettl ambition | 
htidi though he was enriiBd fmd hated by h\% 
brother monks, ynty by his abilities, he acquired 
the ffivoitr. of oardinal €at^i, whose proteetioti 
was of gttttt service to him against his nu*- 
merous enetnies. By th« interest of this car* 
dinal» he obtained several small promotions | 
jand^ having Uieewise ingratiated himself wit6 
fiitber Ghisilierit afterwards Pius V^ and With 
the Coloima family i^ Rmhe, he dbiained th« 
effice of inqutsitor^geneml at Venice, where by 
bis insolent and overbearing^ eondnct, he so great*- 
W ofibnded the Senate, that, up<»i the deirthof 
Paul IV. ht Was obliged to eonsutt his safety 
by fiight. However, upon the eleetion of Pius 
IV. he returned to that city, but Was again 
obliged Co escape at midnight, in a gondola, 
liter he had ordered an insolent monitory to be 
fixed upon the deor of 9t* Mark's church* Up- 
' W his return to Rome, he was mad^ consulted 
of the inquisition j and, upon the accession of 
Pius V. he was created general of his order, 
afterwards bishop of St« Agatha, and, at last, 4 
eardinal* To enable him to support this dignity, 
Plus assigned him t^ pension, and bemdes mad^ 
htm a present of a consldsrable sum of money* 
Upoti hi6 promotion to th^ sacred colleglp» 



Wifib h^pptttied in Hie fbttf^oUith yesr of hitf 
ag^f he quite titesed lua fottntr manner of life |. 
kk erAer i» oonceal bit aspiring viewi, he afiect- 
ed 4 total ditrBgaid of all worldly punuitat and 
became httjaibTe» meekt patieat, and affable t 
wfalchiniaak of hypoodsy he wore for fiftemi 
jreank He led « veiy natired and private liCe» 
esar^aed hixnaelf in works of piety, spent mnch 
of hta time in the coofesaional ehatr, seldom ap» 
pcarad in the conatatones, and, during the three 
laat yeara of the pontificate of Gi^egory, affected 
to be very tnfinn and akklyf so that he was 
ofisen sainted in a manner which would not 
have haen very agreeable to any 4}6dy else, 
^^God help yotupoor old man; you have aI-> 
mady abnoit run yoqr mce." The cardmals^ 
out of oomempt^ iiaed to call him the Ass of la 
-Maroa* What via their astonishment, when he 
threw of the diagniae 1 

While they were crow<teg towaida bito in 
the oonclave, to congratfilate him on the ap* 
pearanee of snofieas, he siit coughing and weep, 
ing aa if aome great maalortune had befalleo 
him I hilt, ad sooner did he pevcdve, qpoa the 
scnitmyt that there waa a aiiAcietie number of 
tolea to seeure hm electioo, thaai he threw his 
ata£^ with vMeh he naed to aupport himielf, 
into the middle of the chapel | stratified hmiself' 
\ip ; and appeared talterv afanest by a fioot, than 
be had aeemed for aereral yearn belbfe. His 
behayiomr atoreaed the caidmal-4eaB, who called 
out, M St^r'n liitlB, aoldy i there is a mimiilie 'm 
tlm acraimy i" fam lientalto, with a afetm iook^ 
boldly answered, ^ These ia no mistake i" and 
immediatfly began the Te Deum L^udanrns^ 
ia audi > a alreag and audible voice, that the 
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whole conclave was at first struck dumb $ l>ut, at 
length, accompanied him in a tame and spiritless 
manner. After th^ h^mn, the master of the 
ceremonies asked him^ according to fbrmy 
<< Whether he was pleased to accept of the 
papacy ?" to which he replied, ^ It is trifling 
and impertinent to ask whether I will accept 
of what I have already accepted* Howeveri 
to satisfy any scruple that may arise^ I tell 
you that I accept of it with great pleasura, 
and would accept of another, if I could get 
it: for I find myself strong enough, by^the 
divine assistance, to manage two papacies." 
While the cardinals were putting on his pon* 
Ufical robes, he stretched out his arms with 
great vigour and activity; upon which one of 
them sud to him, in a &miliar way, <* I per^ 
ceive, holy father, the pontificate is a sovereign 
medicine, since it can restore youth and health 
to oM sick cardinals:" he replied, in a grave 
and majestick manner, ^' So I find it." After 
cardinal Famese had performed the ceremony 
of the adoration, he said to him, ^ Your holiness 
seems quite a different sort of man from what 
you was a few hours ago." ^ Yes," said he, 
<^ I was then looking for the keys of paradise, 
which obliged me to stoop a little; but now 
I have found them, it is time to look up- 
wards, as I am arrived at the summit of all 
human glory, and csin climb no higher in this 
world." In his passage from the conclave to 
St. Peter's, the people, who at first would not 
believe that he was the same person, with the okl 
decrepid cardinal Montalto, cried out, <' Long 
live the popei'' and added, according to cus- 
tom, << Plenty, holy fiither, plenty and. justice l'^ 
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To which exclamation, he replied^ '' Pmy to 
.God fi>r pteniyy and I will give you justice. " 

Sixtiis, hewever> by 4iis rigid aidministration 
t>f justicei sooa reformed the: manners of, the 
Eomans. He compelled the poor to WDrk» and 
the nobles to ;pa]^ their debts> obliged the con- 
fessors to infomi him pfthe crimes, of their pe- 
nitents^ and. ^ttirpatad Uie bioidkti. He adorn^ 
«d Rome with mwiy new strticturesy erected 
several courts of , cardinals^ and> restored the 
.authority of th^ apostolick see in Switzeriand. 
Jle excommunioated the king of; Navarre^ who 
appealed to a general coonc^U and Eli- ^^^^ 
aabethy .qUeen of Einglandi who, in re- 1588* 
turny excommunicato . him and. all 
his adherents. Sixtus, however, was at one 
. time heard to say that. there were but two prin- 
ces in the world, meaning Henry of Navarre, 
and Elizabeth of England, whose friendship and 
correspondence he would court, if they were not 
both infected with the guilt of heresy* Sixtus 
expressed little regret for the murder of the duke 
of Guise, but inexpressible resentment at that of 
the cardinal, and he even praised the murder of 
the king« though he refused to declare for the 
league in France* He conferred honours and 
wealth on his relations, was generally grate- 
ful to his former benefactors, and had in re- 
turn a statue erected to him by the Romans* 
Sixtus also published an edition of the Bible in 
the vulgar tongue, which gave offence to the car- 
dinals, who ventured to expostulate with him 
against the book, but he treated them with con- 
tempt, and only said, ^ We have done it for th^ 
benefit of you, who don't understand Latin." 

Vol. XVI. O 
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A. D. ^I'^B ^^^ ^ Romei on the 37th of 

iS9o! August) in the six^r-ninth fear of his 

age, and the sixth of his pontificate. His 

death was, bf many, attributed to poison sent 

from the court of Spain. 

Sixtus was sBceeeded bf UAian VII. and he, 
^oon after, by Gregory XIV. who dedaved for 
-the league in Fiance, and eaoominu MC ate d 
Heniy IV. Gregory dying. Innocent IX. sue* 
ceeded, and, <m his death, Clement VIII. who 
lifcewise espoused the interest of the league* 
• ^ jy Soon after, however, Henry IV. em* 
1595. braced the Roman Catholick religion, 
many cities were reconciled to him^ and 
he rec^fed absolutionfrom the pope* 
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CHAP. X. 



Tht Pcfie^ continued till the Beginning tf the 
Eighteenth Centun^. 

TN the eighth year of the pontificate of Cle* 
X ment, a dreadful inoodatioa of the Tyfaer 
happened at Rome, occasioned bj tdie j^ fy 
firc^aeiit rahisy and a strong seiilh imnd) tS99* 
vhich stopped the current of the river* 
On Chriscmas-dayy the whole city was covemd^ 
€%cepimf; only the seven rooontunsy and a few 
other rising grounds. Upwards of a thousand 
people perished^ and the city received nore dap- 
mage than if k had be^ phindered by an 
enemy* The charity of the pope and of sevevat 
cardinalst was very conspieuous dtmng this pub- 
fick calamity^ by alleviafiing the distresses of tho 
poor« and fiiimishing them w^h provisiens* I^ 
the following year^ a jubilee was celebrated al 
Rome ; when, on the evening of the last day of 
December, Clement, with the usual ceremeny* 
opened the holy gate of St* Peter's, whrle three 
of the cardinals, at the same time, opened the 
gate of St. Paul's, in the road to Ostia, St* John's 
hi the Lateran, md St* Mary Major's* At this 
time, Clement was solicited to annul the anathema 
against the king of France, and, remembering the 
bM consequences of the behaviour of his prede- 
cessor Clement VII. !r^ Henry VIU* of England, 
he, without opposition, acceded to it* 

In the same year, Clement founded a monas* 
lery for those pnoor giris, who, without any hahi* 
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tation, wandered in the streets of Rome) having, 
four years before, founded one for the poor boys, 
who were afterwards called Literati, from one 
Literatus, who was the first promoter of that 
chanty. Having been the patron and protector 
of the Scottish nation, at the oMirt of Rome, before 
his promotion to the pontificate, he now also 
founded and endowed a college, £br the instriio 
tion of the young men from that kingdom. In 
the following year, two ambassadors arrived at 
Rome, from the king of Persia, to solicit the as-* 
sistance . of the Christian powers, against the 
Turks. The two ambassadors, one of whom 
was an Englishman, had a .fierce dispute about 
precedence, upon their publick entry into Rome ; 
after some blows, the Englishman obtained pos- 
session of the honourable place, and was ad^t 
ToiUed to a separate audience from his colleague ; 
hut their embassy was without any e€ect, and 
each, of them having received' several thousand 
crownlft from the pope, left Rome, the Persian 
saillog^to Spain^ and the Englishman, having 
deceived all his creditors, pretending to return 
.^ J) directly to Persia. Some years af^er 
4605. , this, Clement died, in the seventieth 
year of his age, and the fourteenth year 
of his pontificate ; duting which he had created 
upwards of fifty cardinals, among whom wei^ 
3aronius9 Bellarmine, Du Perrou, De Sourdi, 
D'Offat, and Olivier. 

. Upon, the death of Clement, Leo XL wa$ 
elected, and dying soon, ^rtet, wafi succeeded by 
rS^^V^. who endeavoured to maintain the eccle* 
i^ts^ttcal jurisdiction ; la consequence of whicbi 
he quarrelled with the Venetians, but, by tho 
mediation of Henry tV% was soon reconciled to 



tbQKb I^cMl fec^ved embfui$ie« from tlie kingt 
tf Persia and CoogO) and from the Neslortadr 
patnaiicb at Bab^rlon^ At the asaawination of 
the king ^f France^ which soon after hap* 
IKSned, he expreaaed much n&mxw ; and* s^ a tea^ 
timooy of hia regard, he assisted peraonally at 
Ilia olmeqateas which were cdehrated at Roiaa 
w^th great solemnity* Hearing that soibq ]wuog 
frenchmen ki the city rejoi^ at the king's 
death) and styled the aasaaain the delivers of theit 
iionntry, he ordered them to be scdaed; aodi 
upon a pfocesa made against them, condemned 
them to the gallies* .Though Paul waa remiss 
in the administration of pubUck a|raira9 jfet ha 
laofc much ifeUght in adomingthe city with mag^ 
luficent baildli^; he brought water to sevei^ 
parts of the city by aquednctss and embeilicAied 
the streets with a great number of fountains; 
on which account) he was styledt by Paaquhiy 
PontifeK Maximua* He oppoeed an alliance be- 
tween the Prince of Wales and a daughter of 
Francis, and acycused the parliament of Paris ol 
encroaching upon the jima&tion of the church* 
He also put an end to the disputes about the. 
imniapulate conception of the Virgin Mary.*^ 
ibmi^ celebrated a Jubilee at Rome, for im^ 
ploring the protection of God for the j^j^^ 
di^nce of the ehurch, endangered by sdbi. 
the protealantss he di^ in the sixty* 
ninth year of his age, and the sixteenth of bia 
pontificate. 

He was succeeded by Gregory XV. who e%w 
'cited the king of France a^inst the Hufai¥)Ml» 
and endeavoured to auppresa the protestanta 
in gen(»iaL He granted a dispensation to the 
ittfimtaof Spain to ma^rry the 9rmm of Wales, 
O 3 
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on condition thftt tlie mtrmge should be eelei 
imited in Spain^ itccording to the rites of the 
Bomish church ; that the ecclestasticks of the in-' 
fanta ^oold beaU Spaniards, and subject to a 
bishop ; and that,' besides the queen's chapel, th<>' 
papists should be allowed to build a church in 
LcmdonV -Soon afterwards,' he died at Rome, 
and \yas succeeded by Urban VIII. 

Tfais'pOpe exhorted James, king df England, 
and his son, to embrace the popish Teligidnv but 
refused to publish a crusade against GustaTu6 
Adolphus of Sweden, who had, at that time, de* 
Ibated the imperial army at Lcipsick. Being jea«' 
kius of -the power of Richlieu in France, and 
having taken several opportiinities to vex him, 
that cardinal recalled the count de NoaiAes from' 
Rome, and sent in his place the marshal d'£treeSf 
who he knew wks not agreeable to the pope. 
D'Etrees, during this embassy, received two 
great affronts at the pope's court; the one in the 
person of his daughter-in4aw, who was de- 
bauched, upon a promise of marriage, by the 
pope's nephew, cardinal Anthony, and pibisoned 
by him upon her proving with child; the other 
in the pei*son of his grobm, whom the cardinal 
patron ordered to be killed at Frescati, iipon^*' 
co«nt of his insolence. In the fbllowing year, 
Urban condemned the book of Jarisenius, and 
made war against the doke of Parma, on the 
Subject of tlie diik^om of Castro, possessed by 
this prince in the papal territories^ but being in* 
VolVed in great difficulties by' it, was 'forced to 
^Officlude a peace, boon after, Urban died, in 
*• j3 the sevehty-seventh' year of his age, and 
1644: the twenty-first of his pontificate. Be 
is accused of having been^ in some me»^ 
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in IreUmc}, which kingdoiSi it is saidf he endea^ 
Toured to reduce under hi3 own domtnioQ) by. 
means of his nuncio Rinunqini. Nevetlbeles8» hc^ 
was esteemed by the protestants, who frequently 
drank his health, and styled him their good 
friend* He was reckoned one of the most learned 
men of his time. To one Rusticus, ai-chbishop 
of Rouen, who dedicated a huge insignificant 
volume to him, he replied by a line from t>i8* 
panter's grammar,—-^' Suprimit Urbanus qu^ 
rusticus edit inepte.'' He wa» however greatly 
blamed for stripping, the brass from the roof of 
the Pantheon, or Rotondo, to adorn an altar in 
St. jPeter's church, and for taking down a part 
of the ancient Colossactim . to buildi with its 
bricks, the palace ^.his family, which gave oc- 
casion to the pasquinade, " Quod nop fecere 
fiarbari, fecere Barberini.'' 

Innocent X« succeeded Urban, and declared 
war against the duke of Parma, from whom he 
ultimately took Castro. He peraecuted the fa< 
mily of the late pope Barberini, but tliey being 
protected by the court ^of France, he was forced 
to a reconciliation. The behaviour of the pope 
tp hi« nephew CamiUo, or cardinal Pamphilio> 
fikewise exposed him to the publick censure. The 
cardinal, having fallen in love with the princess 
Rossana, a young widow, laid aside his hat, with- 
out the knowledge of the pope, and privately 
married her ; whiclv so exasperated his uncle and 
bis mother Donna'Olympia, that, after a private 
ccfiference of two hours, they resolved to banish, 
him and his lady from Rome. This severe de- 
termination was accordingly executed, to the 
astooiahmeDt of the Ro.mahs> who thought the 
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crime iw*f pardoMbk, M tUmt piincets RoasMA 
was not only disting^uished by her birth Mid kas 
cone, but by her ^auty and pefvonal aceom* 
pHshmentB. Their banishment was chiefly at-* 
tributed to Donna Olympia) wiio^ being jealous 
that the princess would lessen her sovereign au- 
thority, thought proper to keep her at a distmce 
from the court. Innocent, soon after, refused to 
acknowledge the king of Portugal, and con^ 
demned the treaties of Oanaburgh and Munster^ 
He likewise confirmed the bull of Urban againtfl 
the Jansenists, and offered the investiture of Na- 
ples to the duke of Guise. About the same time^ 
he adopted a nephew whom he created cardinal 
Patron, and, banishing Olympia, restored also 
to favour his nephew Cdimillo, and the princestf 
Rossana, together with the Barberini« 
^6ss ^^ ^'^^ fiiilowing year. Innocent died, in^ 
* the eighty-first year of his age, and th« 
eleventh of his pontificate. During his last ill- 
ness, he received nothing but from the hands of 
Donna Olympia, who had i^in assumed the 
administration, and was at great pains to pro>» 
long his life. She is said, during the last ten 
days of his life, when he continued without the 
use of reason, to have amassed about half a mil- 
Uon of crowns. 

Alexander VII. succeeded him, and, instead of 
indulging in the luxury of a court, lived in the 
strictest abstinence and mortification of body. 
To remind him of mortality, he ordered his 
coffin to be brought into his chamber ; he eat 
common food seasoned with ashes; and slept 
on a straw mattress, or on boalxls, with a stone 
under his head. Whether, by these extemRl 
mfMtifications, he deceived hisEiself) or wanted ta 
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deceive the world, is uncertain ; but cardinal de ' 
Retz mentions, that he urged upon him the ne- 
cessity of some outward show, to secure the re- 
gard of the publick ; and remarks likewise, that 
this pope seemed to him to have a very narrow 
genius* He relates, that when a fine statue was 
shown to the pope, he took notice only of a 
fringe that went round the bottom ot the robe, 
and, in a conversation with himself, in the con-' 
clave, when talking of his youthful studies, he 
observed that he had written two years with- 
the same pen. Alexander heaped weeJth and ho- 
nours upon his own relations, but ordered Don J 
na Olympia to be prosecuted. By degrees, like- 
wise, he laid aside his austere manner of living, 
and ran into the other eittreme, exceeding all his 
predecessors in the pomp and magnificence of 
his robes, furtiiture, and equipages. He contt* 
hually employed himself in triBes, became envi- 
ous arid jealous of all the wdrld; was ridiculous-' 
ly vain, and never spoke a word of truth. Alex*' 
ander induced the Venetians to permit the retumf 
of the Jesuitfh and issued a bull condemning the' 
book of Jansenius, which occasioned great dis- 
turbances in France. In the mean. time, the peace' 
of the Pyrenees was concluded without his parti-' 
cipation, for which he' blamed the cardinal Ma* 
zarine, minister of France, who seized every op* 
portunity of thix>wing contempt uix>n his person^ 
and authority. This animosity destroyed the 
good understanding between his holiness and the 
duke of Crequi, the French ambassador at 
Rome. This nobleman, on his first arrival, was 
received with the utmost ceremony and respect i 
and, being distinguished by his nobility and per- 
gonal accomplishments, was greatly caressed by 
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(be pope. As he was naturally of a haughtf 
disposition, and had secret orders from the king 
to mortify the pope and his relations, he soon be- 
gan to pay more respect to other cardinals than 
to the, pope's nephews. Alexander immediately 
resented this affront, and behaved to Crequi with 
great coldness at his audiences. This beha« 
viour soon broke out into open enmity, occasionj- 
cd at first by two. Frenchmen, who, to show 
their bravery, disarmed^ the night patrole, con* 
sbting of three Corsi. Soon after, some bailiffs^, 
and oflBccrs, to ^w themselves diligent io their 
duty, entered the ambassador's house in searck 
of certain crhTvioalsi while b« was at mass m the 
chape). , That same evening, a Frenchman> wha 
in passing through the ^uartecs^^f ti^e Corsi, had 
4ux>wn out against them sotn^ ^onumous rex^ 
pitechf was pursued by them t&.tbe ambassa.^ 
dor's house, where they assemfaM, to the numb^i} 
<tf four hundred, with dnxms baating and co^ 
lours flying, and fired upon the ambassador, who 
came to the window to endeavour to appease 
them« They likewise fired upon his lady, wha 
was returning home in her coach, and kiHed one 
of her lacquiesf As the brotl^er and the nephew 
of the pope covered the escape of the Corsi wha 
were reckoned most guilty, and but slightly pu^ 
nished the others, the duke of Crequi looked 
upon the pope's relations as the authors <^ the 
insult; and, though the whole of that family 
paid their visits of condolence to him and hia 
lady, excusing tl^e tumult, which they said was 
owing solely to the insolence of thp guaids, he 
Insisted upon more fidl fiitisfaction for the out* 
rage, aiul sent an account of the whole trans* 
action tQ his courts Sopn after, he left Italy^ 
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Mevrtflfer^ his holmess, almost at the same tkne^ 
^ent his nepbew, the cardinal Ghigi, legate a 
ita^erey to France^ and a treatf was concluded 
^tween the pdpe and the French court, upon 
terms very dishoDOtiFaUe to his hofiness. In 
the blowing year Alexander sent three chests 
of relicks to France, together with a bull| ^ -^^ 
•which affirmed that thejr might, with all 1^5/ 
confidence, be exposed to the veneration 
of the people. When the relicks, however, w^ 
examined by a physician, one of the sculk, en^ 
titled, the Head of St^ Fortimatud, was Ibund 
t<i be artifidaily made of pasteboard, and fell 
to piece!( upon bebjg put into warm ^nater. Th€ 
^ysicimi immedialely received a JeHre de vachetj 
^^rohilHfting him from pubiishing the discovery, 
«pon pcun of being sent to the Bastile« Soon 
nfter,. Alexander died at Rome, in the sixty'^Ainth 
j^ear of his age, and the thirteenth of his pantifi<- 
4cate, and was succeeded by Clem«im iX. 

Clement acted with great moderation to his 
relations, conferring upon them only smsdl fa- 
vours. He offbred his mediation for peace be-> 
tween France and Spain, then at vrar, and ac- 
knowledged l)on Pedro, king of Portugal, who 
•some time before had deposed his brother, suc^ 
eeededhim in the throne, and married his queen, 
who had obtaioed from the pope's legate a di- 
toree AtMn her first husband, on .pro^vtng his im- 
potemse by no less that) thirty physicians. ^ ^ 
Upon being informed of the loss of Can- i^eg.' 
dia, Clement fell into an apofdexy, and 
afterwards into a melancholy, of which he died 
in abottt a month, on the 9th c4* December, much 
lamented, and was succeeded by Clement X. a 
deci«i»d old man of eighty years <^ age. 
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This pope adopted as his nephew^ cardkutt 
Palozzi) who assumed a most absolute power^ 
disputmg with the Frencli king concerning the 
4ight of the regalia^ or jus patronatoS) and de- 
A. D. P^^<^E^ foreign miaisters of their immu- 
16/5* nities. Having held the pontificate five 
years, Clement died of old age* A few 
hours before his death, Paluzsi preyed him to 
fill up four vacant places of cardinal, with crea- 
tures of his own, but, to check his importunityi 
Clement said, with some emotion, ^^ you ought 
to be content, as you have been pope for six 
years ; suffer me now to ioUow my own. inclina- 
tions, and to be pope for six hours only*" 

His successor Innocent XI. likewise disputed 
the right of investiture with the king and the 
clergy of France ; but was well pleased with the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, and the prose- 
cution of the protestants in France. He pro* 
posed a general reformation, and endeavoured 
to repress the immodesty and luxury of the dress 
of the women of Rome, ordering them^ both 
married and unmarried, to cover their shoulders 
and bosom to the neck, and their arms to the 
wrist, and forbidding them to employ men to 
teach them to sing, or to play on any instrument. 
These terrible orders produced but little refor- 
•mation* Innocent also suppressed the sect of 
the-Quietists, condemning the author of their 
principles to perpetual imprisonment, though he 
looked upon him as a good man, and had a high 
opinion of his sanctity* He likewise fifsnly re- 
sisted the claims of foreign ministers to franchises 
or privileges* Ceitain it is, however, that, he 
did not warmly countenance the designs of James 
IL of England, for restoring the cathoticjc re- 



ligion in that kingdom. Innocent died at a. D. ' 
Rome, in theseventy-eightU year of his age, ie39. . 
and was siKceeded by Alexander VUl. 

His successor promised assistance to the ai}- 
dicated king of Engiandy exiiorjted hini to suf-: 
fer his adverse fortune patiently, and in- 
formed him that he would spai% neither his .; 
pray era, authority, nor purse, for his restora- 
tion. Alexander, however, observed no mear. 
sure in aggrandizing his own family, ^> ^ . 
and renewed the dispute with France i69l. 
about the regalia. Fifteen months after 
his promotion, Alexander died, and was succeed;^ 
ed by Innocent XIL 

Innocent reformed many abuses at Borne^ . 
He ordered that the masters of his .household 
should not permit the expense of his dinner to exr 
ceed a festoon, or eighteen pence, and that they * 
should not provide for him. any supper. He sup« 
pressed all useless offices, and ordered the 
sbirri to go into all the quarters of the arabaa- . 
sadoi^ and the garrison of Rome, to assist them 
in case of need.. Soon after he caused a young, 
man to be hanged for opposing them. ..^Hc 
compelled a Roman prince to pay his creditors, 
and to behave to his vassals with .moderation. > 
He imprisoned a duke in the castle of St. 
Angelo, for having threatened his uncle, who 
was a prelate ; and banished a cavalier, whp, 
imd been guilty of some iri*egularities, notwith- 
standing the inteixession ' of a cardinal, his 
uncle* Some ladies were sent to the cattle of 
St. Angelo for having played at basset and 
hazard, contrary to his edict ; and spj;ne .of th^ 
sbirri were scourged for having taken money from 
several great players at cards whom they ha(| 
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discovered. He prohibtted the eceksiastieiu 
frcmi wearing perukes, and ordered all the 
curates at Rome to assemble every Wednea* 
day, to confer about cases of conscience. Every 
Monday, he gave publick audience to the poor, 
whom he was chiefly intent upon comforting^ 
and whom he called bis nephews* He ordered five 
thousand of them to be lodged in the Lateran pa- 
lace, and assigned a fund of diree hundred thou* 
sand crowns for their support ; at the same time) 
to prevent the increase of the number, im« 
prisoning and banishing all idle persons who 
refused to work* In the second year of his 
pontificate, by steadiness and resolution, he 
obliged the cardinals to comply with his de* 
sign of abolishing nepotism, by limiting the 
bmmties that the most indulgent could grant 
to the sum of twelve thouutnd crowns. The 
French bishops, in the mean time, made their 
submission to him $ and he refused to allow the 
empeior any jurisdiction within the ecclesiasUcal 
state* Some years after, Innocent sent a sub* 
sidy to lung Jam^s, and congratxtlated the elec« 
tor of Saxony upon his conversion to the Ro- 
man catholick faith, and his election to the crpwi^ 
of Poland. Aboht the same time, a book of 
Fenebn, archbishop of Cwpabray, was condemni* 
ed by a bull, to which that great man immedif* 
A. D. ^^^y t^ ^ entire submission. In the 
iroo. following year, Innocent published a 
bull for the celebration of a jubilee at 
Rome» but he died before its conclusion, in the 
eighty<^stxtb year of his age, ^a^ the (eptl^ qf 
^s pM|tifi<»aie. 
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CHAP. XL 

Tfie Po/iea continued till the Pontificate ^ Pim VL 
and the Conquest of Italy hy the French. 

SOON after the death of Innocent, and the 
celebration of the jubilee in the beginning 
jof the yeat 1700, Clement XL was elected pope^ 
though, by a rare example of modesty, he ibr 
three days refused, with the most ardent pro- 
testations, to consent to the choice of the caiw 
dinals. He prayed, irept, and conjured ^them 
to turn their thoughts upon a more worthy per- 
son ; and, as a reason for his dissent, he mdn* 
tioned his great love for his relations, which 
would influence him to break the law against 
nepotism, to the scandal of Christianity, Che dtip 
fionour of the sacred college, and the damtnrtioil 
cf his own souL Clement gave some encourage* 
ment to the abdicated lung of England : he wrote 
to James with his own hand, and sent him his 
picture. But he refused to engage in the war 
about the Spanish succession. He likewise con* 
detnned the idolatrous worship of the Chinese 
converts, permitted 1^ the Jesuit mis* ^ -q 
sionaries, -as well as the New Testament vrt^l 
published some' years afterwards by fa* 
ther Quesnel. Towards the commencement of 
Ills pontificate, Rome had been almost desolated 
by earthquakes; and it was now harassed by 
his contests with the emperor, who having taketi 
possession of Ferrara, soon forced hhn to an ac* 
commodation. The emperor Joseph dying in 
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the following year, was succeeded by the arch- 
duke Charles. 

Pope Clement also dying, was succeeded by 
Innocent XIlI. Benedict XIII. Clement XII. 
Benedict XIV. and Clement XIII. who exerted 
himself to maintain the falling power of the 
A. D. Jesuits. During the pontificate of this 
1768. pope, the city and territories of Avignon 
and the Venaissin were claimed as fiefs 
by the French king. The marquis de Roche- 
covart was sent to execute this comuiission. 
Having summoned the vice-legate, that prelate 
juade answer, that as he had no troops to opt 
j>ose him, he could only make use of the arm% 
of the church ; and therefore he denounced 
.against him the bull in C(sna dominie containing the 
penalties incurred by those who seize upon th^ 
property of the church. But these once awful 
arms were now.no longer feared ; a' detachment 
of dragoons entered the city, which the legate 
had evacuated. About* thirty old Swiss soldiery 
who stood with rusty partizans before the gates 
of the pope's palace, were put aside like useless 
ium^r, the gates kicked open by the jack-boot- 
.ed dragoons, and poi^session tiiken in the name 
pf the French king. Some French tmops also 
took possession of Carpentras and Cavaillon in 
the Venaissin. . 

About the same time, the duke of Parma pub* 
lished the Pragmaiick Sanction, by which the 
pope's authority over his subjects was abridged, 
and likewise expelled the Jesuits from his do- 
minions. A brief was in consequence issued 
against him by the pope, which all the solicita- 
tions of the French, Spanish, and German mi- 
oistjrs, could not move hira to revoke. In re- 
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¥61^ for this, the king of Naples seuped upon 
Benerento and Corvo ; Castro and RoadgUone* 
The duke of Modena also laid claim to the 
dutchy of Ferrara, and all of them concurred in 
oppressing the clergy. Though the resohition of 
the pontiff vas proof against those trying events* 
yet his health gradually' declinedi and he soon 
after died. 

The trouUes of Italy terminated with his 
death, and GanganelK ascended the papal chair 
by the name of Clement XIV. Pending his 
election, Rome was visited i^ the empeior, but 
he left that city before its conclusion* Gan*' 
ganelli had been a monk of the Franciscan or^ 
der, and was, at the time of his election, in the 
-sixty-iburth year of his age. He had been creat- 
ed a cardhud by the hite pope, in 1759, and had 
ever since lived in the cell belonging to fats 
order in Rome, in the most private and re- 
cluse manner. His moderation and unambitious 
conduct seemed to point him out as the person 
most likely to conciliate the differetKes be- 
tween the see of Rome and the princes of the 
house of Bourbon* The choice accordingly 
gave universal satisfaction. The first act of 
this new pontiff was to lower the price of pro- 
viskms. He also ordered the city of Rome to 
be ridded of vagabonds of every species, and 
while he forced the healthy to work, he pro> 
vided the aged and infirm with every necessary* 
He suppressed Ihe custom of kissing the toe, pnic» 
Used by the generals of the monkish orders, whea 
they congratulated a pope upon his election ; he 
embraced them all, except the general of the Je» 
suistss to him he gave only his blessing* This 
P2 



coolness was ominous, perhltpsy but not.^ct juS' 
tified in cTetit. 

• l^bat answer which Ganganelli made to the 
flaltering speech addressed to him by the tribu- 
tial of the supreme iaqyisition, is worthy the at- 
tention of otlier princes on their accession, to a 
throne. ^ The Saviour of the world>" said the 
pontiff, ^ was loaded with praises on his entrance 
into Jerusalem, by the same p»>ple, who, soon 
after, heaped reproaches on him, and demanded 
his death." 

: . Repeated solicitations were now made to the 
new pontiff, by the courts of Paris, Madrid, Na** 
■pies, and Lisbon, for the total extinction of. the 
order of the Jesuits. But in regard to them, 
Ganganelli said,/ he could neither blame nor an- 
nihilate an institution which had been applauded 
and confirmed by nineteen of his predecessors ; 
that he could the less do it, because it had been 
confinned by the council of Trent, which the 
jnnaxims of the, French church declared superior 
to the pope ; that he owed to them, as to all re- 
ligious ordet^, justice and protection ; that some 
princes bad written to him in their behalf; and 
that he could not, by their destruction, content 
>some powers, without displeasing others ; but 
that, if it was desired, he would call a council, in 
which every thing should be discussed, with 
justice and equity, and the Jesuits heard in their 
own defence* As to the territorial claims, Can- 
.ganelli said, that as he was not propnetor, but 
joniy administrator of « the domains of the holy 
see, he could neither cede nor sell them ; but 
.this refusal did not avail for the preservation of 
Avignon, and the Venuissin. The. French king 
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irrevocably annexed these tefrrit6ries to his do- 
jfnintonsy and the king of Naples continued to 
retain the dutchy of Benevento/ In the 
following year, however, Ganganeili. db- ^^P* 
tained by kindness, .what his predeces- 
sor had lost, by a rigid, and perhaps harsh pep- 
.severance, in defence of wliat he deemed his 
rights. France almost resigned Avignon, and 
the territories seized by the king of Naples were 
held by a less resolate tenure. 

In 1773, the court of Rome, at length, sub- 
mitted' to the united power of the house of fiour-^ 
.bon, by the final suppression of the order of the 
Jesuits, after they had, for above two hundred 
-years, made so much noise, and created so much 
.confusion in the world. The charges against 
tliem, however, were loose and indistinct. But 
in consequence of the pope's bull, ten bishops 
wentf at night, attended by a detachment of 
Corsican soldiers, to all the colleges and houses 
belonging to the Jesuits, in Rome, of which 
they took possession, and having placed the ne- 
cessary guards, after the proper forms wer6 gone 
through, those &thers delivered up their keys 
and the locks of their archives being sealed, 
and effects of all sorts being secured, even to 
« provisions, they were allowed eight days to find 
new dwellings, and to quit the habit of the order* 

Such was the fate of this celebrated society ; 
which, with a very considerable portion of talents 
and genius, had nevertheless rendered itself odi- 
ous to all the nations and religions of the Chris- 
tian world. The riches found in their houses 
and colleges were veiy inconsiderable, and 
greatly disappointed the hopes of those who ex- 
pected to have found inexhaustible treasures in 
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the search. As the suppression of this order^re* 
jnoved every difference between the house of 
Bourbon and the court of Rome, a thorough re- 
conciliation took place. Two years after this, 
pope Ganganelli died. He was reserved, me- 
laiicholy, and misanthropick ; but those who had 
an opportunity of intimately knowing him, re* 
gretted that he did not oftener condescend to so* 
cialitf • He Uved retired, sectary, and uneasy, 
a slave to precaution, which, however, did not 
•helter him from poison- 
John Angelo Braschi was next raised to thf 
papal chair, by the name of Pius VI* 
^'rrs ^* ^^ descended of one of the most an- 

^^ cient and illustrious families of Ro* 
magna, and is sud to have had a fine person, 
with a great portion of sense, vivacity, and know- 
ledge. He was greatly esteemed by Benedict 
XI V. who employed him in transacting many 
Affairs of importance, upon which occasions he 
was generally distinguished by his disinterested* 
«Dess, zeal, and ability. With the late pope he 
was likewise in &vour, and from him obtained 
« cardinal's hat, and was appointed treasurer of 
'the apostolick chamber. Though only possessed, 
•of a moderate fortune, he is said to have ma- 
naged it so well, as to have enabled himself to 
•gtve frequent and undoubted proofs of the ge« 
nerosity of his heart, and the magnificence of 
bis disposition. 

Braschi began his government by popular aots : 
he lowered the price of butcher's meat, and pri* 
lately reimbursed the butchers the losses which 
they had sustained. He also issued an ordinance 
fer the better regulation of the dergy-in Rome, 
by which they were fintHdden, under the m^tt * 
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rigorous penalties, from appeanng in the habit^ 
of the laity^ from entering coffee or gaming 
houseS) from walking in the evenings with the 
other spx, and from entertaining any female dor 
m^sticks under forty years of age* 
. In 1781, the greatest alarm was excited in the 
coui;t of Rome, by . the emperor's suppressing 
all the i^eligious houses in Germany, the Aus- 
trian Netherlands, and even in the Milanese. In 
this distrcssing state of afTairs, Pius VI. not- 
withstanding his great age, his inBrmities, thq 
badness of the roads, the length of the journey, 
and the exU'eme severity of the season, deter- 
mined upon going to Vienna, and personally re- 
monstixiting with the emperor. In vain wem 
the representations of his friends to dissuade, him 
frppi the journey ; he resolutely answered, thajf 
no perils should deter him from the discharge of 
his duty ; that, whatever he might suffer in the 
attempt, were he even doomed to perish in the 
execution, it would be no more than he was 
bound to endure ; that the event lay with Godj 
but the fulfilling of his duty with himself: for 
these reasons, he inflexibly adhered to his deter-» 
minution, set out on his journey, and arrived at 
Vienna, on the 2 2d of March \ but, after severa} 
confej'ences, he gained not one material object* 
His visit to Vienna occasioned no inter- ^ j^^ 
mission whatever of the emperor's pro- 1732. 
ceedings. The pope, therefore, after 
continuing a month at that city, set out for Rome, 
where he arrived about the middle of June. 
. In 1786, Pius dignified his name, by a publick 
labour of such magnitude and utility, as would 
have done honour to ancient Rome, in the zenith 
of her glory; he boldly undertook, and perse- 
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rtvtd iii» the Herculean ttsk of druiung ChelVm- . 
tine nutrshes ; and the Apfkui Way, which had 
for 8o many ages been loitf and buried under a 
deep monisst was at kngth recovered, cleared, 
and repaired. Meanwhile, the emperor still pro* 
ceeded in his reformation of the church, and op* 
position to the papal povrer. Upon his death, 
fire years after this, Leop^ was elected king of 
the Romans, and crowned emperor* 

The revolution had now commenced in France, 
and the newly elected bishops in that country 
were installed by the magistrates of their respec* 
tive sees ; but such of them as submitted to this 
regulation, incurred tlte severest reproaches of 
the court of Rome, as having basdy betrayed 
the rights of the churph^Pius even proceeded to 
ja formal exoomipufiication of (hose bishops, who 
admitted the lecclesiasticai constitution, esta* 
^ 1^ blishdd by the nadonal assembly. This 
1791. tneasure, vrhich in former times, would 
hi^ve produced the most dreadful eoofit^ 
KOn, was now made an object of derision ; it 
exposed the vanity of the pretensions of the pon* 
tiffs, and showed how low their power was fidlen : 
the efligy of Pius, dad in his pontifical robea, 
and holding in his hand the brief of excommu* 
nication, was publicly burned at Paris* And, in 
whatever light this conduct of the court of Rome 
was viewed, it was the most fotal to its power, 
that could have been adopted ; it was a prelude 
to its fall. Avignon, in the first place, was in* 
stantly incorporated with Fiunce* 

The court of Rome now joined the confede- 

A. D. <^^^oi^ against the republick of France, 

ijrgQ* and four years afterwards, Bonaparte 

led his victorious troops over the Alps; 
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He Was ererjr where su^cess&l, and the battle of 
Lodi decided the &te of Lombardy. Verona^ 
Manttia» Tortoua, Bolo^a, and Urbino, quickly 
yielded to his arms. He menaced even imperial 
Kome* Terrified at this invasion of his terri« 
toriesy and incapable of resisting it, the pope 
sued for an armistice) which was granted to him 
on these) among other conditions, that his holi« 
ness should surrender to the conquerors a great 
many pictures and statues, and seme hundreds 
of the most curious manuscripts, from the Va« 
tican library. The pope now yielded to neces« 
sity with wonderful grace. He discharged his 
tfobjects from molesting, and even from reviling 
the French. He exhorted them to use them 
well, and even to pray for them. The Christians 
seemed now to return to the principles of ^' lov* 
ing their enemies, blessing those that cursed them^ 
doing good to those that hated them, and pray* 
ing for those that despitefuUy used aifd perse* 
cuted them* ' All pencHis, imprisoned for their 
opinions, were now set at liberty ^ the ports c^ 
the ecclesiastical state were thrown open to the 
French, and &1)i;t to whoever were their enemies, 
and a fret passagi allowed to the tixx>ps of France 
through the papal territories. 

But Bonaparte had no sooner retired, than 
the few French who remained at Rome were 
faisulted by the populace, at the instigation of 
tlie monks, and their lives were endangered. 
Tho court' of Rome^ also, began to use more 
haughty language, and by sending troops into 
the field, to infringe the treaty they had lately 
conchided. In the following year, how- 
ever, the -French entered the territories '^lJ9' 
p( the holy see, first piddtsbing a prot ^' 
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clamation to the inhabitants of the papal donti*^ 
nions, informing them, that they would faithfully 
protect religion and property, and maintaiiv the 
publick peace. They were warned to abstain 
from every act of enmity, which would inevitably 
draw down upon them all the venj^eance and all 
the horrors of war- Every town and village that 
sounded the tocsin, on the approach of the French 
~ army, was threatened with instant ruin. Every 
district where a Frenchman was assassinated, 
was to be declared hostile, and subjected to con- 
tribution, and if the clergy attempted to excite in 
the people a spirit of resistance, military law 
should be executed upon them, and they should 
be treated moro severely than others.. 

A division of the French army, commanded 
by general Victor, fii'st -entered the papal terri- 
tories. The pope's troops, consisting of four 
thousand foot, and one thousand horse, posted 
on advantageous ground, waited his arnval. The 
tsenio was in front of their strohg intrench ment ; 
but, as the season was dry, the French forded the 
river, and came upon their rear ; while their front 
was vigorously attacked by the legion of Lombar- 
dy, consisting of northern Italians, whose antipa- 
thy to the southern is remarkable. They broke, 
the line of the papal army, at the point of the 
bayonet. After a defence, by no means con- 
temptible, the papal troops were routed. Five 
hundred were slain and wounded, about a thou« 
sand made prisoners, and fourteen pieces of can- 
«non taken. The loss of the French' did not ex- 
ceed one hundred. This battle decided the fate 
of the ecclesiastical state. The banners of im- 
perious France now waved triumphant over the 
patrimooy of the church; . 
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CHAP. XII. 

Diiturbancea at Rome^ and its Organization into a 
RefiubHck ; Resignation and Death of Pius VL 
Election of Pius VII, and re-estabUsAment of the 
Pqfiedomm 

THE pope was now forced to conclude a 
dishonourable peace with the French repub- 
lick. He agreed to the cession of Avignon, and 
the Venaissin, and of the cities and territories 
of Bologna, Ferrara, and Romagna. He en- 
gaged likewise, to pay thirty thousand of French 
livres to the republick, and to fulfil the condi* 
tions of the treaty of armistice formerly agreed 
to. In order to prevent the future power of the 
Roman pontiffs, the newly ceded territories, to- 
gether with those of Reggio and Modena, which 
had already confederated themselves, were now 
formed into one republick, while the Milanese, 
and other districts of Lombardy, were formed 
into another. Thus the powers and importance, 
once annexed, to the see of Rome, were annihi- 
lated. Thus the influence of France in Italy 
was established on the surest foundation—the 
necessity of a faithful adherence to it, by thpse 
states that depended on it for their preservation. 

The humiliation of the pope was followed by 
further degradation. To answer the demands of 
the French, he was forced to impose upon his 
subjects the most grievous taxes, and his domi- 
nions were divided and distracted. Worn dowo 
with grief and anxiety at his calamitous ^tua- 
tion, he fell into an illness that brought him to 
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the very borders of the grave. He recoreredi 
but had the mortification to see that his life ni^as 
not au object of popular desire* Of liepotism he 
had been guilty in a scandalous degree : he had 
aggrandized his nephews, though destitute of 
every virtue; and his conduct, contrasted with 
that of the celebrated Ganganelli, appeared in 
no favourable view* Thus every thing concurred 
to disseminate the spirit of sedition, which 
strengthened every day. Numbers emigrat<^, 
From an apprehension of popular violence ; the 
court of Rome was thrown into terror, and that 
city was precisely in the state of Paris before th« 
revolution. The pope was now compelled to 
adopt every odious measure : to issue a new pa* 
per currency ; to require the ecclesiastical onkrs 
to give in a statement of their revenues, and to 
lay upon them a tax of their sixth part. This 
last measure, more than any other, accelerated 
the decline of the papal authority and influence ; 
|t converted into enemies those who had hitherto 
remained its firmest props. 

Joseph Bonaparte now arrived as ambassador 
from the directory to the court of Rome, and 
with resolution and firmness, demanded that the 

tope should expel the French emigrants from 
is dominions, diminish his military force, and 
aet at liberty all persons an-ested for their op*» 
liions on political subjects. The reduction of his 
Ibrces, and the expulsion of the emigrantSy 
though highly mortifying to his feeling as a «o*» 
ireretgn, were much less humiliating than the au* 
•thorfty wrested from him over his own aubjectSy 
Iff requiring their deliverance from prison, for 
"practices that endangered the tranquillity of his 
domiQionsv But these (xiremptory demands were 
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m^MXated to by Piu» with the utm^t resigna- 
tion. 

The democratick party in Rome weve now em<» 
boldened: they aimed not at the reformation^ 
hut at the total sappres»oa of the papal goYem<* 
ment« In their endeavours, they reqtiested as* 
siB^ance from the French ambassador, who, how^ 
cver^ gave them no encouragement, and ex* 
horted them to desist from an attempt which he 
n^presented to them as rash and impracticable t 
fortnddiug ttiem, at tbe same time, to apply to 
lum for countenance in any such undertaking* 
Notwithstanding this, trusting to the protect 
tion of France, in case of success, the revolu^ 
tionary party assembled on the 27th of Deceih«- 
ber> 179f ; but being hardly one hundred in 
number, they were entirely dispersed by the mi*, 
litary, of whomt however, they wounded somc^ 
and killed two or three. In this affray, the in* 
surgents wore the French cockade, and a suspih 
cion arose, that they had acted at the instigation 
of the French, but the ambassador of the repub* 
lick disclaimed all the individuals who, on thi^ 
occasion, had assumed it« 

In the afternoon of the same day, the insurreo* 
tion was i^enewed and became more serious* 
About twenty of the insurgents repaired to the 
palace of the French ambassador, and, proclatnb* 
ing the Romans a free people, begged the pro* 
tection of France- The ambassador ordered 
them to depart, and advised them to proceed no 
further in a frandck resistance to a government 
that was able instantly to crush them* Mean* 
while, the insurrection was increasing, and the 
environs of his palace were filling with crowds 
that shouted, <^ Live the repubtick>. live die^o* 
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man people." The ambassador now prepared 
to exert bis autboritj to disperse the multitude^ 
but, before he could address them, they were 
fired upon, through the gates of the palace, by 
the roilitaiy, ifvho now pursued the flying crowd 
intx> the court. The French ambassador, de- 
manding by what authority they entered his pre- 
cincts, bid them instantly retire* His orders 
were disregarded ; they again fired upon the in- 
surgents, and killed and wounded many of them* 
As they seemed preparing another volley, gene- 
ral Duphot, who accompanied the ambassador, 
marched up to them ; but while expostulating 
with them, while seizing the musket of one, and 
preventing another fix>m firing, he was shot 
through the body by a soldier, and, when dead, 
was treated with the utmost indignity. To avoid 
the fury of the soldiers, the ambassador and his at- 
tendants now made the best of their way through 
a private path, that led to the gardens of his pa- 
lace ; there, on his return, he found many of the 
insui^ents dead or wounded, and ordered the 
gates to be shut. 

It was now six o'clock in the evening, and the 
government had not yet attempted to put a stop 
to the violence of the military, who still re- 
mained in from of the ambassador's palace. He 
wrote to the secretary of state, demanding his in- 
terposition. The ministers of Tuscany and Spain, 
arriving in the mean time, expressed as much sur- 
prise as he did, that government had not inter- 
fered. At eleven o'clock, he dispatched a se- 
cond message to the secretary, apprising hixii 
that he was determined to leave Rome, where he 
could no longer stay to the prejudice of the dig- 
nity of his character. Cardinal Doriai the se- 
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tattMff at lengthy eent an officer and fortjr mcO) 
aa a .safeguard, tQg«thcsr with a tetlen^ ex.*ui- 
padng hia govemmenty and offering whateTsr 
satisfaction the French republick should requiro* 
'A letter of the saitie nature was sent to the mar- 
quis Massimtf the |>ope'8 resident at PariS) re- 
questing him to assure the directorf, that the 
Boman govemnient was neither privy to, nor 
able to prevent this unfortunate afiair» and waa 
leady to submit to whatever conditions the direo- 
tory might tiiink proper, in ord«r to atone for it, 
and recover the &vour of the French repobliclu 

No accident could have been move btal to the 
papal govemmenu It affsMrded an obvious prp- 
text for the French to involve in one. general cri* 
minatioay not only tKose who bad committed 
these excesses, but those also through whose in- 
capacity or negltgeiK^e they had not been pi»- 
vented or vestrained* ^' But this event»" says 
Mr. Duppa) ^ thoug^ it might accelerate, did not 
produce the revoluiioii. That was determined 
on hefofet and would have taken pjace had no 
aiKh circumstance happened* A fVench oflSoer 
one day familiarly conversing with the prior of ^ 
Dominican convents on the circumstances of the 
revolution, had the liberality and the frankneta 
to say— ^'* We were distressed for money, and we 
were obliged to come : and as to the death of Du* 
phot* it would have been of no consequence) bad 
there not been other objects of greater impot- 
lance in view.'' The personal sHuatbn of Ihp 
pope, who waa iU at the time* and the well 
W>wn dtsposttiofi q{ his ministftrs to live at 
•peace with Ffance,. clearly prove that no oeca- 
flk>n_ for a mpture eould possibly be sought for« 
miUf bj Um er them* The ficl wfi»> tbat^te 
Q2 
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miKtaiy commander in Rome^ unadvisecUf 
sent a detachment of troops to suppress the in* 
surrection, with officers unqualified to direct 
then(i. 

The French ambassador, however, retired to 
Florence, and the republican party at Rome be**' 
gan to consider itself in the certain road to suc- 
cess. They were not disappointed. Under pre- 
tence of avenging the affront offered to tlie FreiKh 
nation, in the person of its ambassador, General 
Berthier, with a lai^e division of the French 
and Cisalpine army, marched to the city <^ 
A. D. Ron>c, and on the llth of February, 
ir98. took possession of the castle of St. An- 
gelo. A proclamation was now issued 
by Berthier, in which he declared that the in- 
tent of his mission was to bring to justice the 
authors of the assassination of general Duphot 
and of Basseville, secretary of legation to the 
■French embassy at Rome in 1 795, and to take 
the citizens of Rome under his protection. The 
insurgents soon after proclaimed the Roman re- 
publick, and planted the tree of liberty in the most 
publick places of the dly* In^compliance with 
their desire, Berthier likewise entered the city in 
much state and splendour, and proceeded to the 
capitol amidst an immense multitude. There, af- 
ter invoking the manes of Brutus, Cato, Cicero, 
and other illustrious names of antiquity, he de- 
clared that the French republick, professing the 
principles of national sovereignty, acknowledged 
^e independence of the Roman republick. The 
organization of the new commonwealth was im- 
mediately proceeded upon. Communes, mu- 
nicipalities, and national guards, were, under the 
ausj^cesof Berthier, instituted in e^rj part of 
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the^ Roman state, and liberty of conscience was 

allowed. 

• On the entrance of the French into Rome, the 

> pope Was confined in the Vatican, where he was 

guarded by fire hundred men. Seals were also 

' placed on the apartments of all the pondfical 

palaces^ and upon those of all the cardinals that 

were absent. A contribution of four million li- 

vres in specie, two millions in provisions, and three 

in horses, was demanded. In order to secure the 

i payment of this requisition, four cardinals, four 

^' bishops, and four princes were detained as hos- 

tages* Every person in office, suspected of en« 

mity to the new order of things, was dismissed ; 

and the papal troops were disarmed. A national 

cockade was ordained, titles were abolished, and 

the armorial ensigns of the ancient government 

were erased frpm every publick place. All pro- 

' perty belongina^ to the British nation, orlts alfies, 

[ at war with France^ whether in money or mer- 

[ chandize^ was likewise ordered to be notified to 

;* the present government. 

I On the day of the republican proclamation^ 

I the cardinals {abdicated the temporal govern* 

^ ment of the Roman state, several of those who 

were known to have participated in the violent 

f measures against the French, among whom were 

the cardinals Albani, York, and Busca, having 

^ previously fled; and on the 19th of February, 

solemn thanks were given in all the churches of 

Rome, on account of this revolution : no less 

than fourteen cardinals were present at the cere^ 

monies in the church of St. Peter, exclusive of 

priests, prelates, and other ecclesiastical digni<- 

taries. The pope submitted to this great change 

in his fortunes with uncommon resignatioiu 



When general Cenroni, deputed from die F^ndl 
commander in chief for that purpose, aignified 
to him, that the people having resumed (he so- 
vereignty,, his nsign was at aa end, he appear 4 
•olely anxious about his spirituid dignity. On 
being informed that that remained inviolate, to- 
gether with his person, he expresaed tumself coiv 
tented. He was soon after forced to retira to 
Sienna, aa his presence was thought dangerous 
•C Rome ; thither he went with reluctance, and) 
hy the cN^rs of the grand duke of Tuscanyt waf 
wceived with all the respect and attention due 
to his dignity and his misfinrtunes. But, for 
Ibar of irntating the French^ he was ordered to 
tcmatn incogmta in the environs of t^at citj^ 
and the prelates and clergy of Tuscany, were 
iorhidden to give any demcmstration of: the 
interest whidk thef took in bi% fallen axoASf 
lk)n» 

The extortions and depredations committed 
hf the pvincipai French officers, and the conspi^ 
racies and insurrections of the sdheremts to 
^pedom, now, for some time, rendered Rome a 
scene of wretchedness and desolation* Pius was 
still dreaded and persecuted by the French ; he 
was deserted even by the principal Roman ca- 
tholick princes ; and through grief of yeing bim^ 
self the spoKt of foctune in liis latter days, he 
was seized with a dangerous ilinesi. The su(> 
ferings of a sovereign, dignified by his rank 
ttmong the princes of Christendom^ and vene- 
sable by bis great sge, and by the patience with 
which he bore his caldmities, rendert^ Pius an 
object of re^jectfiii attention to Europe* Both 
ivotestants and cathdicks, united in commbie- 
mtiiig Ws> coaditioDt Md io^seprobating the ua- 
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netessary and unfeeling severity with which he 
was treated by an unpitying conqueror. 

In the following year, the aged father of the 
eatholick church was torn from his retirement by 
the French, who now yielded to the tri- 
umphant arms of Suvorroff, and carried ^^gi' 
by them to Valence, whither, as he pass- . 
ed through Dauphin y, he was every where re- 
ceived, by multitudes of people, with sentiments 
of sympathy, respect, and veneration* They fell 
on their knees, and demanded his blessing ; which 
he bestowed in a kind, affecting, and graceful 
manner* After an indisposition of several days, 
he expired at Valence, on the 1 9th of August, 
in the 8 2d year of his age. By the brutal 
order of the French government, unslaked lime 
was thrown into the grave to consume his 
body* 

Not long after, general Gamier, French com- 
mander in Rome, surrendered the Roman terri- 
tory, by capitulation, to the English commodore 
Trowbridge ; and in the following year, 
notwithstanding the rapid conquests of ^^q?" 
Bonaparte, the papal government was re* 
stored. The conclave for the election of a suc- 
cessor to Pius VI* was held, under the auspices 
of the emperor, at Venice. The ecclesiastick hor 
noured with the pontificate, was canlinal di 
Chiaramonte, a man of good sense, and mild 
and unassuming manners* As it was customary 
for the new pontiff to assume the name of the 
pope who had promoted him to the dignity of 
cardinal, Chiaramonte took that of Pius VII* 
The emperor, on his election, presented him 
with a sum of money ; but did not at first re« 
store any part of the papal dominions. How-i 



ever^ ater the botde of MarengOy ntfaen Kc be* 
came apppehenave of the ioM of his power and 
influence ta Italf^ he resolved to have the ci^edit 
of delivering up to the pope the greater part of the 
ecdesiastical states rather than that it should fall 
into either the possession or the disposal of other 
hands. The emperor, it was also said, bad been^ 
&r some dme, suspicious of an understanding 
between the king of Naples and the emperor of 
Bjussia. The king, it was suspected, Intended to 
accommodate the court (^ Su Peten^rgh with^ 
sshat had ever been the object of its ambition, 
fome port in the Mediterranean, sea, and to be 
indemnified by a portion of the ecclesiasUqal ter« 
Bttory* But be this as it may, the Austrians 
having delivered up to his holiness the greater 
part of the ecclesiastical state, Pius VIL took 
possession of the see of Rome in July, and began 
to exercise the functions of sovereignty, with 
gveat dignity and moderation. He was soon af* 
tsr ackikowledged by the Frencb repvblick, and 

had the satisfaction to conclude with 
^t^ Bonaparte, the. tonventton, or concor^ 

dnt, which, under certain limitations, esta- 
blii^ed the RkMnaUiCaithotick religion in France* 
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CHAP. I. 

Different Changea of the Feneiian Gofvernmem tilt 
the close <^4he Fourteenth Century m 

VENICE is built apon a number of smaU 
islands, in the Adrtatick sea, or gulph o^ Ve* 
nice, standing in forty-five degrees forty mi* 
nutes north latitude. Its situaticm is strongi 
dutiful, and romantick. Nothing can be more 
wonderful than to see one of the finest cities of 
the earth lising out of the ocean, and appearing 
to Boat on the waves. Its magnificent palaces 
and lofty towers, washed by the flood, form a 
noble and delightful spectacle. One would al* 
most think them either the splendid work of 
some magician's wand, or one of fancy's light 
aerial scenes. Its inhabitants amount to two hun^ 
dved thousand^ exui its territories are consider^ 
ably extensive* 

Relative to the first establishment of the^Vene- 
tian government, Casuodorus relates, that 
one would have taken this multitude of '^' H* 
people for a numerous s^minaiy of phi- 
losophers, cultivating the duties of religion and 
of virtue, and enjoying a pei'fect tranquiility* 
fhty contended not in luxury, ostentation, and 
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expense ; but in moderation, chastity, and viN 
tue. Riches, honours, and ambition, had no 
charms for the Venetians ; rich and poor lived 
upon a familiar equality. Property was com- 
mon to all, and entirely devoted to the occasions 
of the republick. Merit was the only distinction, 
and that alone was e^eemed true nobility which 
was acquired by virtue. Under such happy 
auspices did this republick receive her first laws, 
ordinances, and regulations. At this period, the 
government seems to have been consular. 

It was afterwards changed to the tribunitian 
form, in which it continued for nearly three hun- 
dred years. Under the tribunes, Venice first 
made war. It is related, that, during this peiiod, 
the inhabitants of Trieste, landing suddenly at 
Venice, carried off a number of the citizens. 
Pietro Candiano was appointed to revenge this 
unprovoked affront. His diligence was so great, 
that on the same day two ships of war were equip- 
ped, and under sail to seek- the enemy, with 
whom he came up in the evening. He gave im- 
mediate orders for the attack^ defeated the ene- 
~ ray, retook his countrymen, and carried the Ter- 
gestines prisonei-s into Venice. This is one of 
the first instances we have of the spirit, resolu- 
tion, and prowess of this republick. By such ex- 
ploits, Venice first acquired esteem and conse- 
quence afhong the neighbouring states. 

Upon the abuse of power by the tri- 
^0?' ^""^8» ^^® ducal government was esta- 
Wished. Paulatio was the firSt doge. 
He made the nation happy, powerful, and 
wealthy. As he was the first, so he was one 
of the best princes Venice ever saw. He was 
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«Qcceeded by Marcello,. Hypatoi Theodatf^ Gal- 
la, Domenco MonegartOy and Mauritio Galbaio* 

During the dogeship of Mauritioy Venice was 
attacked by Pepin, the son of Charlemagne ; but 
his success was not great, and the impression he 
made on the frontiers, which the duke bravely 
defended, was inconsiderable. The Venetians 
now declared themselves a free and independent 
people, acknowledging neither the eastern nor the 
western empire* Soon after the conclusion of 
this affair, Mauritio died ; and ii^ith him was ex- 
tinct, for a time, the happiness of the republick : 
his wisdom had safely .conducted him through 
the most perilous and critical junctures the state 
ever beheld, and his valour gained Iiim 
the esteem of Pepin, then th6 greatest ^•^' 
potentate of the West* Giovanni and 
Obelerio the ninth doge succeeded him. 

Under Obelerio, Venice was again attacked 
.and besieged by Pepin. As Obelerio was allied 
to Pepin, the command of the Venetian troops 
was given to Valentin. The Venetians, not- 
withstanding the most obstinate defence, the 
most vigorous sallies, and their selling every inch 
of ground at an incredible expense of blood, 
were, at length, reduced to that part of the city 
south of the Rialto ; this stream and their own 
bravery being now their only defence. While 
Pepin was preparing to lay a bridge over the 
canal, they resolved, as a last effort, to attack 
his fleet, and to vanquish or die in defence of 
their liberty. Embarking all the troops they 
could spare, they bore down upon the en^my, 
«nd began the attack with such fury, as obliged 
the French admiral to give way* The lightness 
of their ships, and their knowledge of the sound* 

Vol. XVI. R 
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iDgs, i^ve the Venetians every advsntefe : ite 
enemy's fleet was nm a-g^roundt and tiie greater 
part of their troops perished in attempthig to 
escape ; the ships were either taken or destroyed* 
iDuring this action at sea^ Pepin resolved to as- 
sault the city by land, and haviogi ior this pur- 
{x>se9 thrown a biidge over the Rtalto, he was 
roarchmg his troops across it, when he found 
kiniself attacked on every side by the Venefiana 
In ,their boats, and others who had posted them* 
selves on the bridge. The battle was long, 
bloody, and doubtfiil, till the Venetians employ'' 
ed all their power to break <\own the bridge; 
Whicl\, at last, yielded to their obstinate enctea- 
Vours, and a prodigious slaoghter of the French 
, ensued ; however, they fought like men - 

■^P* in despair, seeing no hopes of safety 
but in victory j all communication, faow« 
ever, with the troops on shore, being cut off, 
they were to a man either killed or drowned* 
The number of slain was so great, that the space 
between the Rialto and Malamock was covered 
with dead bodies, and has ever since gone by a 
name expressive of tlie prodigious slaughter* 
Pepin was so struck with the intrepidity of the 
Venetians, that he raised the siege, abandoned 
the enterprise, and concluded a peace with the 
republick 2 he afterwards came to Venice, and re- 
quested that Obelerio might be restored, and, 
out of re^ct to so great a piince, his request 
Was complied with« But he had no sooner with* 
drawn, than tiie people suspecting Obelerio, tore 
his body in pieces, and scattered his limbs and 
bowels about the dty. His wife shared fhe 
tame &te ; &>r as she was the sister of Pepin, it 
1N18 not doubted but her influ^iee was the cause 
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«£ her hvsboid's perfidy. Obelerto was miceeed^ 
ed by aogelo Participation Justiniano, Giovanni^ 
Fietro Tradonico — an excellent but unfortunate 
princet Orso Participatio, Giovanni Participation 
And Pietro Candiano. 

Dunog the government of Pietro Tribunoi ths 
•evcnteenth doge, the Uunns, having defeated Be« 
rengahusf entered Italy. Induced by the wealth 
' of the Venetian republick, they, resolved to ^ ^.^ * 
sack and pillage the city.' Marching 903/ 
through the maritime provinces, they 
burned Villa Nuova* Jeauola and Chioggio, and 
prepared to attack the Rialto, which they 
imagined mtiat yield to their prodigiooa nora«> 
bers. Pietro Tribuno omitted nothing which 
becaime a great general : he placed strong guards 
Bound the city^ fortified the places most exposed^ 
^(piipped a fleet with incredible dispatch, and 
haeassed the enemy by perpetual saHies. His 
activity presence dT mind, and skiU^ were asto*^ 
Bisbing* He animated the troops by his exam^ 
pie; waa the foremost in every attack; inaword^ 
waathe Hfe and soul of the state. The Hunna^ 
pp^aring to make a general assault, Pietro, 
after a short and animating speeds, ordered the 
soldiers to be embarked, and immediately bore 
down upon the enemy near Albiola. The battle 
began with fury, and continued with obstinacy 
for several days ; the fieets separated at nighty 
the combatants returning next day to the charge 
with fresh vigour: the Venetians every where 
opposed courage to numbers, and the doge per- 
formed prodigies of valour. At' last, Tribuno, 
foaving that the spirit of his m^n might smk un< 
der the multitude of the enemy, collected all 
bis force, resolving to die or make an impression 
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upon their line. He was so bravely seconded 
by his troops, that the barbarians were broken 
and defeated, and a general carnage ensued. 
The sea was covered with dead bodies, and the 
Venetians fought, says filondus, upon heaps of 
the slain barbarians, as upon dry land; the 
siege was raised, the Hunns were driven from 
Italy, and the reputation of Venice for arms be* 
came famous over the world* Never were va* 
lour, conduct, and perseverance, more conspicu- 
ous. Pietro Tribuno was succeeded by Urso 
Bodoairio, Pietro Candiano the second, Pietro 
Participatio, and Pietro Candiano, the third of 
that name, and the twenty-first doge. 

Candiano was scarcely established in his au- 
thority, when every part of the Adriatick was co« 
vered with the ships of the Narentines and other 
piratical states. Shame and revenge took pos- 
session of every Venetian breast : a fleet was 
manned with all expedition, and sent in quest of 
the pirates, who, being distributed in single 
ships, or small squadrons, were unable to resist 
so strong an armament : they, therefore, sobmit- 
A D. ^^ ^^ ^^^ clemency of the republick, and 
943. ' were pardoned, on condition they would 
repair all the damage sustained by the 
Venetians, pay an annual tribute, and give se- 
curity for their future behaviour. The doge had 
now taken for his colleague Pietro, his second son, 
a young man of a factious, turbulent, and impe^ 
tuous spirit. It was at last found necessary to 
banish him from the city, and Pietro, after wan- 
dering about for some time, had recourse to 
Vido, son and successor of Berengarius, who 
furnished him with six large armed gallies, to 
make war upon his bther and bis country* 
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Wldiaofc rcmone or feeling, he commenced hos- 
tilides^ took, plundered, and destroyed aH the 
Venedan shipping, and committed such enof^ 
nrities as broke his good old hthev*s heart* 

Yet was Candiano scaroe dead, when the cai- 
priciotis vokeof the people recalled Pietro, and, 
with eattraordinary pomp, conferred upon him 
the supreme authotnty. But they soon recetTed 
^le just reward of their folly and perjury, for 
they had sworn never to recal him ; nor did he 
long enjoy a dignity which he owed not to his 
merit. He was guilty of every vice of which the 
human heart is capable, and was soon sacrificed 
to the resentment of the people* After him) 
Pietro Urseolot Vitalise Tribuno Memio, Pietro 
Urseolo the second, Otho Urseolo, Pietro Cen«- 
tranigo, Dominico Flabenico, Domonico Conta* 
pini, Dominico Selvo, Vitalis Faliero, Vitalis 
Michaeli, and Ordelapho Faliero^ successively 
attained the sovereign power. 

Under the government of Ordelapho, who was 
the tliirty-fourth doge, two dreadful fires destroy- 
ed a great number of houses in Venice, consumed 
whole streets, and laid waste sixteen of the islands 
on which the city stood. Venice, however, received 
new lustre Gmm the fire, and seemed to rise with 
additional elegance and grandetir from its ashes* 
About this time, several towns of Dalmatia, which 
had been seized by the king of Hungary, were re- 
covered by the doge, who also crossed the moun- 
tains into Croatia, and wholly subdued it ; whence 
the republick assumed the title of lords of Croa>- 
tia. fint again the Hunganans entered Dal- 
matia, and Ordelapho lost no time to ^^ jj 
oppose them ; but fitting out a fleet i^g,' 
with the utmost expedition, he landed 
R2 
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his troops and engaged the enemy. The conflict 
was violent, victory, for a long time, declaring 
for neither side : at last, the doge, incensed at 
the resistance of an enemy so often conquered 
by the Venetians, broke in upon then*. ranks 
with a chosen body of troops, and would certain* 
ly have bi^ught the battle to a favourable issue, 
had he not unhappily been wounded mortally. 
The Venetians now retreated, were pursued by 
the enemy, and totally defeated ; their wounded 
and prisoners were also cruelly butchered by the 
Hungarians. Peace was, soon after, concluded* 
' Dominico Micheli, the successor of Ordelapho, 
at the request of the pope's nuncio, went, with a 
fleet of sixty galHes, to the Holy Land, where he 
raised the siege of Joppa, and reduced Tyre, tak- 
ing such immense booty as more than reimbursed 
A. D. ^^ expenses of the expedition. In his tc*^ 
1124. turn, he took Rhodes and Chios, whence 
he carried off the body of St. Isidore ; 
then seized upon Samos, Lesbos, Andros, and 
all the other islands of the Archipelago ; and 
recovered Zara, Spolatra, and Trahu, places in 
Dalmatia which had revolted during the pre^ 
ceding administration. Pietro Polani, Oominico 
Morosini, Vitalis Michaeli the second, and Se* 
bastino Ziani, were his successors. 

Ziani, the thirty-ninth doge, was no sooner elect- 
ed, than the republick was involved in a war with 
Frederick Barbarossa, from whose persecu^on 
the pope Alexander had retired to Venice. The 
Venetians dispatched ambassadors to the em- 
peror, who answered them in a rage, *' Go, and 
tell your prince and people, that Frederick, the 
^oman emperor, demands his enemy, who is 
protected by them. If they send him not in^^ 
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ttantif^ bound hand and foot) he will oyertum 
every law, human and divine» to accomplish his 
revenge ; he will bring his army before their city ^ 
and fix his victorious standards in their market* 
place) which shall float in the blood of its citizens." 
The ambassadors returning with this terrible 
menace) it was agreed to equip a fleet with all 
expedition, and prepare for repelling the empe« 
ror's mediuted vengeance. While the Venetians 
were thus employed, OthO) the emperor's son^ 
entered the gulf with a strong squadron of se- 
venty-five gallies, and was making sail to the 
city. The doge resolved to oppose j^ jj 
him with the few ships which were fit 1173.' 
to put to sea : the fleets met off the coast 
of Istria, and a dreadful battle ensued, the event 
of which waS) that the doge took) sunk) and de* 
screyed forty-eight of the enemy's ships, and 
returned in triumph to Venice. From this time) 
was continued the ceremony of marrying the 
sea : the pope going out to meet the victorious 
doge, presented him with a ring, saying, '^ Take). 
Ziani, this ring, and give it to the sea, as a tes- 
timony of your dominion. -Let your successors 
annually perform the same cet*emony, that pos- 
terity may know your valour has purchased tiieir 
prerogative, and subjected this element even as. 
a husband subjecteth his wife." Otho being 
taken prisoner in the battle, and conceiving the 
highest esteem for Ziani, not only pt*e vailed 
with his father to conclude a peace with the re- 
publick, but to visit a city so famed for commerce 
and naval power. Ziani, soon after, on account 
of his age, retired to a monastery, and was suc- 
ceeded by Orio Mastropietro, Henrico Dandolo 
(under whose conduct the VeaetiaoS) with 



^e French^ reduced GiMHtaiitflK>pie> and imidlB 
jBaldn^n emperor), Pictro Zkni, Jiacomo Thie-* 
poJoy MariDo Morosioit and Riniero Zeno. 

During the government of Riniero^ who was 
A. I>. ^ forty-fifth dogey the Venetian admiral 
1262. DandolOf completely defeated tiie Ge- 
noese, under tbe iunous Michael. Dorta^ 
k waa the first trtai of valoar and skill the two 
republicks had ever made, tb« event of which 
gave the Venetians that superiority at sea, which 
they maintained for a niamber of years» Riniero 
was succeeded by Lorenzo Tbiepolo, Jiacomo 
Contarini, and Giovanao Dandolo. 

Under the dogeship of Pietro Gradontco, 
who was the forty-ninth of the Venetian princes, 
War took place with the Genoeser who sent to 
sea a strong fleet, under the command of Lam- 
padio Doria, with intention to lay sieg^ to the 
city of Venice. An engagement ensued with 
the Venetian fleet, commanded by Dandolo^ 
which was at last defeated, if that can be called 
a defeat, when scarce a suflieient number of the 
conquerors remain to report the news of the 
A. D. ''victory. Dundolo was taken prisoner, 
1291. and so much was he aflected by the dis- 
grace of having yielded up the honour 
he acquired in the last war, that in the agony of 
despair, he dashed out his brains against the side 
of the cabin where he was confined. P'ive years 
after this, a dreadful conspiracy was formed at 
Venice, by Baimonti Thiepolo, to murder the 
doge, council, and senate ; to assume the govern- 
ment, and rule with arbitrary sway ; and to divide, 
among the conspirators, the property and the 
power of the deceased. But upon the day fixed 
fop the execution of their wicl^d purpose, notice 
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of it was sfint to the doge by an unknown haniel. 
The conspirators, who had already assembled, 
were attacked, and Baimonti, in endeavouring to 
escape, was knocked down by a large stone a 
woman let fall from her window ; the rest were 
almost all either taken op killed. This happy 
delivery from oppression is, till this day, yearly 
commemorated at Venice. Rinieto was suc- 
ceeded by Morini Georgi, and Giovanni Soa-» 
ranza. 

Francisco Dandolo was the fifty>second doge. 
During his government, the people of Escala be-* 
came dangerous to all the surrounding states s 
led by Mastin, their prince, they annoyed the 
commerce of Venice* But having for some 
time, can-ied on a war of treachery, Mastin was 
defeated, his tyranny suppressed, and those ci* 
ties which he had acquired by rapine, j^ j^ 
fraud, BJid oppression, were torn from ^337; 
the usurper, and restored to the just pro* 
prietors. 

- After Bartolomeo Gradonico, Andrea Dan- 
dolo next succeeded to the ducal chair ; and war 
commenced with Genoa. The command of the 
Venetian fleet was given to Marco Rusino, who 
joining the Arragonian fleet, of forty sail, went 
m quest of the Genoese admiral, Grimaldi. The 
two fleets met on the Sardinian coast. Rusino 
ordered his ships to grapple with the enemy, 
and then chained them to each other in such a 
manner, that there was a necessity either to con- 
quer or die. Thus a kind of land battle was 
fought upon the sea, in which there was no room 
for disputing the victory, the whole Genoese 
fleet having been either taken or destroyed, Gri- 
maldi's ship aloae escaping. When tha oew% 
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j^ 2>. ^ ^* defeat arrived at G^noa* tb« 
1347. whole citjF was in the utmost consterna- 
tion* lo their despair, the Genoese sent 
ambassadors to the duke of Milan, requesting* 
lus protection and acceptance of the sovereignty^ 
of their dominians; an ofier whkh he didnot^ 
decline. 

Soon after the promotion of Marino Falieroy 
tbe fifty-fifth doge, the Venetians were in theic 
turn defeated. Their commander, Pisani, with 
five thousand of his men* w«re made prisoners, 
and ahove twenty of their g^lies were sunk. Th< 
republick sustained an irreparable lossi sokd thet 
ci^ would probabjky have been undone, had th« 
victorious Dona knc^wn as well how to pursue 
93 to gain a victory* The Venet^s were equak 
ly surprised and overjoyed wi&en the news ar-^ 
rived that he was returned to Genoa, at a time 
they every hour expected him before thetr g)atea« 
A truce was imnwdlftely concluded) but it did 
not secure happiness td Venice ; the doge him<* 
j^ i) self conspired against her freedom* 
1353.' Seized witb a violent desire of abaoluta 
authority, he began his design by popu^ 
Jar acts, and gave entettainments to the lower 
orders of people. When he perceived that the 
populace listened to him with attention, he be* 
gan to drop hints of his determination to deliver 
them from the tyranny of the senate, and for 
that purpose, to assume a greater latitude of 
power, after which it should be left to their 
choice to continue him or not, as they found 
him deserving* His proposal was to mui*der the 
cbief persons of the asaembly, senate^ and seig* 
nory, who had raised him lo the dignity he poa* 
aessed* The first of April waa appdnted for 



-Ijie csetatibA of this inlanious plot ; but, on tAM 
"Very tlay, Beltrand, a conspiratoP, went to the 
house ik Nicholas Leon, and made an ample 
)dncoveiy* Leon was so oonfounded wi<ii hoii- 
mr at tlie action, that, for some time, he was on- 
able to re^y ; at last, ordering Beltrand to be 
ooo&ned, he dispatched messengers to the chief 
senators, the seignory, and officers of the cityi 
to come instantly to his house. The doge and 
-the conspirators were quickly seized and put. to 
death, and a pension settled upon the discoverer. 
Venice was then successively governed by Gio- 
vanni Gradonico, Giovanni Delfino, Lorenzo 
Gelso, and Marco Cornaro. 

During the government of Coraaro, the 
fifty -ninth doge, the inhabitants of Candia A'„2' 
revolted. They were excited by their *^ * 
t:ountryman Calergo, who declared against the o[>- 
pression of the Venetians, the pusillanimity of the 
Greeks, and the vile subjection in which the natu- 
ral lords of the islands were kept ; insisting on the 
Wes&ness of the republick, and the strength of the 
island, if they would exert that spirit for which 
their fopefethers were famous. Calergo was sue- 
cessfol ; he set up the Greek standard, exhort- 
ing every man, inspired with the love of his 
country, to enlist in the cause of freedom, and a 
numerous army was soon raised. But ihey 
were defeated by the Venetians, Calergo was put 
to death, and peace concluded. 

Andrea Contarini had scarcely succeeded to 
the ducal chair, when war took place with Fran- 
cisco Carrario of Padua, who, after being com- 
pletely defeated, concluded a dishonourable 
peace. Leopold of Austria, having invaded the 
Tf^visan, was a)so defeated, and forced to make 



peace. But war again occurred wjth.Ck!* 
noa. Fort7 ships were equipped by the Ve> 
netians, and the command given to Victor 
Pisani, who, soon after, attacked the Genoese 
fleet, under Ludoytco Fiesco. Upon the ap- 
proach of the fleets, the sky was in an instant 
darkened with a cloud of arrows ; but this kind 
of fighting was soon lead aside for the sword and 
the pike ; they boarded, and an obstinate battle 
continued for two hours, when the Ge- 
•^;^- noese were obliged to yield to the 
**' ' bravery of the Venetians. And as the 
Genoese admiral, with his whole fleet, fell into 
Pisani's hands, he the less regretted his loss, 
although his son was among the number of the 
slain. This good fortune, however, did not 
continue long; Pisani fell into an ambuscade 
laid by the enemy ; he fought with all imagin- 
able courage, but was defeated by the Genoese. 
Soon after, he was recalled by the doge and se- 
nate, and thrown into pn8on% While the re- 
publick was thus divided, the Genoese reaped the 
fruits of her dissentions. Caorli, Grada, Peles- 
trina, and Chioggia, fell into their hands. The 
people now rose tumultuously, threatened the 
doge and senate, and refused to enlist themselves 
for the defence of a city in which, they said, they 
were slaves to caprice, ignorance, and cowardice t 
they were not to be appeased by any authority, 
until Pisani was set at liberty. Their desire was 
complied with, and the joy of the people was ex- 
treme. When he came forth from his prison^ 
the tumult, noise, and distui*bance, redoubled* 
He went to the senate and threw himself at the 
doge*s feet, who raising him up, addressed him 
thus : " You were ' imprisoned) Victor, by our 
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order for the loss sustained by the republickj at 
Pola, under your conduct ; you ai*e released that 
you may repair the disgrace. Restrain your 
firey exert your judgment, and use caution, 
without which the greatest virtues in a general 
are but splendid vices, which often terminate 
in his own shame and the riiin of hj^ country* 
Go ! and may you prove equally the terror of 
her enemies, as you are the darling of the re- 
publick.' 

The siege of Venice was soon raised, the Ge« 
noese^ere defeated, and peace concluded. The 
prisoners, ^ however, on both sides, were in a de- 
plorable condition, above two-thirds having pe** 
rished from the stench and filth of the jails | the 
remainder were sickly, half starved, and quite 
naked. The Venetian matrons made a collec- 
tion, to clothe the Genoese prisoners, and to de- 
fray their expenses home ; an act of generosity 
which was by no means imitated at Genoa s 
there, according to the Venetian writers, the 
prisoners were turned out, loaded with disease, 
fiimished, and naked ^ suffered to beg their way 
home ; and, what was still more barbarous, re- 
viled, buflbted, and abused throi^h the streets. 

Micheli Morosint succeeded Andrea Contanni, 
and, from this period, the meridian power and 
pro^rity of Vlenice may be dated* 
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CHAP. II. 



War with (he Milanese s Siege of Brescia ^ League 
of Cojnbrayf SfC. 

THE^ first act of the government of Antonio 
Veniero, the sixty-second doge of Venice, 
was exeited against his own soni who had carried 
an an intrigue, for some time, with a senator's 
wife. The lovers at last quarrelling, Ludovico 
(so he was culled), to revenge himself on his 
mistress, procured a pair of horns t6 be hung 
over the senator's door, a reproach not to be for^ 
given in Venice. Inquiry being ma^e, Ludovi^ 
CO was found guilty of afiroiiting a senator, and 
by his fether sent to prison, where h« died* 

During the government of Micheli Steno, wan 
was declared against Genoa, and a dreadful bat« 
tie took place between the hostile fleets. Hea^s 
of slain were thrown over-board on t>oth sides, 
and the battle seemed equal, until Zeno, the Ve- 
netian commander, torouding sail, ran foul of the 
opposite ship, and sunk her with the impetu- 
osity and rapidity of his course. Seve;^ of the 
officers followed his example with equal success, 
A D. ^^^^^ turned the scale of fortune, and 
1403. gained the victory. The Genoese lost 
near three thousand men, four ships were 
sunk, and three taken. 

In the mean time, the republick found herself 
at war on the continent with Novello Carrarlo. 
Th^ camp of the Vegetian gepernl Sal^siloi was 
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attacked in the nig^t by Tertius, the second son 
of Francisco Carrario, at the head of a strong 
body of troops* The onset was so sudden and 
vigorous, that the whole camp jKas in the ut* 
Inost consternation, the soldiers runnii>$j^ up and 
down terrified and half asleep: Sabello alone 
l!fa$ calm and undaunted ; with an unpaialleled 
presence of mind, he led them to the charge* 
Unable to re^st his impetuosity, the enemy 
precipitately fled. Sabello resolved to bring on 
a general actioa, and by the force of stratagem 
an^ superior capacity, he so hemmed in Cap* 
rario that he was under the necessity of fighting 
or of surrendering at discretion. The first was 
his choice ; he was defeated with prodigious 
slaughter, and very narrowly escaped being made 
a prisoner* Verona was now taken,^ and Padua 
besieged. Insolence in prosperity is ever suc- 
ceeded by meanness in adversity : Carrario novf 
supplicated with tears the protection of those ve- 
ry persons whom he had insulted in the beginning 
of the war* Himself and family were brought to 
Venicef where he and they were, soon after^ stran* 
gled ibr planning their escape, by setting fire to 
the city. Thus ended ^he sway of a tyrantf 
ambitious of power only to abuse it by inso- 
lence. 

At the close of the war, a magnificent em- 
bassy came to Venice from Verona, consisting 
0f ferty persons of the first distinction in the 
€lty. The senate ordered a fine theatre to bft 
erected, richly adorned for their reception : here- 
^e doge, atteiided by his whole family in their 
richest apparel, and by the senate and magistrates 
in their r(A>es, gave them audience. The ambas*- 
iadorsy walking in procession to the throne, laid 
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the kef 8 of the city at the feet of the doge, re* 
questing his acceptance^ and praying that the 
event might be prosperous to his highness, to the 
tepubiick, and to the city of Verona* To this ad* 
dress, the doge replied, ^ That it was his and 
the senate's greatest happiness to be able to pro* 
tect the weak, comfort the afflicted, and reward 
the dteerving : that while the city of Verona 
preserved her present sentiments, she might 
confidently rely on the friendship of. the re* 
publick, and enjoy all the blessings which li* 
berty and a free constitution can affi>rd to those 
who have just escaped from tyranny and bon* 
dage/' Then recommending justice, equity, and 
moderation, the ambassadors were idismissed. 
Micheli Steno was succeeded by Tomaso Mon* 
cenigo, andFrancisco Foscari. 

Foscari was the sixty-fifth duke, of Venice. 
During his government, war took place with 
Philip Visconti, of Milan. Carmagnola, the 
Venetian general, marched straight to the siege 
of Cremona, but was met on his way by the 
army of Philip, commanded by himself. Both 
sides joined battle with tlie utmost alacrity 
and vigour: they fought from noon till night, 
and no advantage was gained. In the even* 
A. D ^"8^' ^ storm of wind arising, drove be* 
1427.' fo'*^ ^' ^"^^ clouds of dust, as rendered 
it impossible for the soldiers to dis* 
tiDguish each other: friends were known from 
enemies only by the word of battle. An ad* 
vanced party of Philip's army thinking to re- 
tire out of this confusion, found themselves in 
the middle of the Venetian camp, where they 
were made prisoners. At last, both generals 
ordered a retreat to be sounded» each claimiQjy 
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the victory, and perhaps with equd reason. 
Carhtegnola used jocosely to say^ that at the 
battle of Sama, Philip and he took morelof 
their own s<4diers prisoners than of the enemy* 
The Milanese, however, were soon after to- 
tally defeated, and a peace concluded. 

The war, however, was afterwards renewed 
in defence of the Florentines; on which oc- 
casion Carmagnola tampered with the chief 
<y(ficer of Socinna, that the piace might be de- 
livered to him, at a certain time agreed upon. 
The governor had no sooner touched Carina^ 
nola's money, than he sent secret intelli- 
gence of the transactiwi to PhiTip, who ^^• 
gave immediate orders to march with.,. 
all possible secrecy, to seize on ail the passei) 
and Isiy a strong ambuscade for the Venetians. 
The troc^s were dispatched to take possession of 
the place on the day appointed, Carmagnola re- 
maining with the army, at some little distance ; 
they no sooner entered the town than they were 
surrounded by a body of the Milanese, who had 
been admitted and concealed, while, at the same 
time, the main army under Carmagnola was at- 
tacked so suddenly, and with such vigour, that 
it was quickly defeated, tiie general with diffi- 
culty maldfig bis escape. Thus Carmagnola was 
taken in his own snare, with the loss of a thou- 
sand horse, and the precipitate disorderly retreat 
of his whole army. To add to his mortification, 
he Was ttpbrsuded by the governor, as a shallow 
superficial plotter, a pretender to skill in the hu- 
man heart, the baseness of which he estimated 
by the corruption of his own. The Venetians, 
soon after^ re<^ived two successive defeats* 
82 
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But as Philip's fleet was commanded by a 
Genoese admin^, and chiefly manned by Ge* 
noese9 the senate now determined to carry war in* 
to the centre of their territories. Eighteen gal- 
lies were equipped, and the command given to 
Pietro Loretano : these were joined by five from 
Florence. The Genoese had prepared, for their 
defence^ a fleet of twenty-four gallies, command- 
ed by Frands Sjnnola. When the fleets des- 
cried each other, Spinola, having the advantage of 
the wind, ordered his fleet to bear down upon £he 
enemy, which circumstance Loretano observing, 
thought it advisable to decline battle, until the 
curvature of the coast should give him the wea- 
ther-gage. The Genoese admiral attributing his 
retreat to fear, gave chase, and was just astern, 
when Loretano put the helm round, engaged 
with intrepidity, and was bravely received by Spi- 
nel. After an obstinate conflict, the Venetians 
having grappled with eight Genoese gallies, took 
them, together with the admiral, whose fate pro- 
duced a decisive victory. 

During these transactions at sea, the war went . 
on briskly in Lombardy. A few days after the 
last battle, fought by Carmi^;nola on the Po, 
a scheme for surprising Cremona was proposed 
by the brave Cavalcobovis, a Venetian officer. 
In the middle of October, this gentleman set 
out, about midnight, from the camp, with a body 
of troops, concealing himself among the sedges 
and rushes which surrounded the moat at the 
foot of the walls. As soon as day-light appeared, 
and the sentinels went off* guard, he applied 
scaling ladders to the ramparts, which his 
utK>ps mounted unobserved: another corps» 



which bad uemaniMj arrived to his support^ fol* 
lowed, leaving a strong guard on the ladders* 
in orcler that CarmagncHa might, send further 
reinforcements. He then marched into the citf t 
seized upon several guards^ repulsed the inhabit* 
ants who opposed him, and took .possession of the 
nearest gate : here he maintained his ground for 
eight hours, in spite of all the efforts of a nume- 
rous garrison, who attacked him from ever7 
quarter. He sent repeated messengers to Car- 
magnola to acquaint him with his success, and 
to request that be would enter at the gate he had 
kept open for him ; but Carmagnola, pretends 
ing apprehension of some treachery, b^tated 
so long, that Cavalcobovis, unable longer to 
sustain the enemy, abandoned the city. Car* 
magnola was so<mi after convicted of a treason* 
able correspondence by his own letters, and be* 
headed. Winter now approached, and peace 
was concluded. 

Two years afterwards, the Venetians again 
made war against the duke of Milan, in 
behalf of pope Eugenius. Picinino, the ^'^' 
general of Philip, attempted to shut up 
the Venetian general Mellato in Brescia, wher^* 
in a little time, for want of provisions, he must 
^ave been obliged to surrender. Mellato de- 
termined to hazard every thing to avoid sur* 
rendering by &mine, and propped to lead his 
troops over the mountains to Verona. Nothing 
in history exceeds the difficulty of this march* 
which was equal to Hannibal's over the Alps* 
.The anny set out from Brescia at midnight, 
and, after two days march, halted to refresh 
themselves on the top of a mountain. On the 



evening of the third day, tjiey descended to thtf 
plain, on the banks of the river Sasca, and, on 
the fourth morning, they saw the opposite bank 
covered with Picinmb's troops : they were tike wise 
attacked ki the rear by the bishop of Trent, who» 
by this time, had coHected an anny greatly supe* 
nor to Mellato's- In this extremity, the Vene- 
tians were relieved by the courage and conduct of 
a subaltern officer, who pit^poSed that, in the 
night, torches should be tied to their lances, and 
the army march as if determined to attempt the . 
passage of the river. The enemy, who defend* 
ed the pass by which it was designed .to escape^ 
observed the Venetians make towai*ds the river^ 
and doubted not that their intention was to open 
themselves a way through it by the sword. With- 
out hesitation they poured down from the moun* 
tains to attack Mellato in the rear ; but they no 
sooner moved than Pilosus seized upon their 
post, with a small party, and made a signal for 
the rest of the forces that he was in possession. 
Immediately a shout of joy was l>eard all over 
the army, and the enemy, perceiving their mis- 
take, endeavoured to regain the pass ; but they 
were received by Pilosus with a courage equal 
to his conduct, and repulsed with great slaughter* 
Meanwhile, Mellato crossed the river without 
opposition, and found himself in a plentiful coun- 
try. The change was regarded as a paradise^ 
and Pik>sus as a tutelary angel both by gene- 
ral and sokliers. He, soon after, was promot- 
ed to the rank of centurion, and recommended 
t9 the senate as the preserver of the Venetian 
army. 
Picinino, in the mean time, laid siege td 
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Brescia, which Barbara the governor, and 
some of the chief of&cersy determined to de<« 
fend till the last extremity. It was resolved 
that Donato> the chief magistrate, should keep 
open table, and generously entertain all de-* 
grees of men that they might the better sop^ 
port the fatigues of the siege, and more se-* 
curely be fixed in their allegiance to the re<« 
publick ; and that Barbaro, who was the highest 
military magistrate, should, by the same meansy 
animate and support the garrison. Barbaro omit- 
ted nothing which could prompt them to their 
duty ; he even feigned letters and messages of 
speedy succour promised him, by which stra* 
tagem} and by his own example, he so animated 
the soldiers, that there was not among them an 
individual who would not have perished rather 
than submit. Even women laboured with in- 
defatigable industry in repairing the breaches* 
But, at last, disease an(} famine had almost pro- 
duced, what neither the power nor the skill of the 
enemy could effect. To obviate this evil, pro* 
clamation was made for all those who were un- 
able or unwilling to bear arms to retire from 
the city. In consequence of this intimation^ 
the city became almost desolate ; but the cou- 
rage of those who remained was unappalled* 
The walls round the tower Mombellane were 
now levelled to the ground. Three successive 
days did Picinino lead on his troops to the as- 
sault, and thrice his soldiers, unable to with- 
stand the fury oCBarbaro, were broken and de< 
feated. 

A league was now concluded between the Ve- 
netians, Florentines, and Sforzs, formerly the ge« 
neral of Philip. While this league was in agi« 
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tationy a veiy extnorditiarjr proposal was nukde 
to the senatoy bf Sotbolla, a native of Candia, 
of carrying a fleet, overiand, to the lake Benack, 
fin* the relief of Breacia. SorboHa was a me- 
chanick, of a basy, enteqirisingf and projecting^ 
dispo^tion ; but withal, ingenious and sensible. 
The scheme was, at first, received as an imprac- 
ticable and wild whim of the imagination, sug- 
gested by folly and madness : but, after the 
senate bad perused and weighed Sorbolla's me- 
monaly they began to entertain some notion of 
the proposal, and a high opinion of the projec- 
tor. At length, the experiment was resolved 
upon, and the conduct of the whole committed 
Id the artist, who immediately set to work. He 
first had the fleet, consisting of two gallies, three 
gidliots, and twenty-five small vessels, towed up 
against the stream of the river Adige, to Verona» 
and thence to Mora. By land, the ships were 
moved by engines, up(xi rollers of a smooth 
bard wood, for the space of six miles, from 
Mora to the lake of St. Andrew's. At length, 
three months after he left Venice, he arrived at 
TorboUes with his fleet, to the infinite fatigue of 
himself, and the amazement of all who beheld , 
him. Before his arrival, the siege of Brescia was 
raised, and Sorbolla's expedition was attended 
only with advantage to himself, who was well 
rewarded for his ingenuity. 

Avogadre, a native of Brescia, was soliciting 
the senate, for the relief of his brave co\intry- 
tnetit and- the doge earnestly exhorting them to 
send immediate supplies, when a messenger- ar- 
med from Barbara, with the joyful intelligence 
that the siege was raised. Neither Foscari, the 
8C9mt^ nor Avogacke, couk} credit the messen^ 
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ger, before thef bad read Barbaro's di^>atches x 
they were then struck witb amazement and ad« 
inirat]on> at the obstinate valour of the garrison* 
The whole city was in a blase with bonfires^ 
and a joy appeared every where equal to what 
might have been expected, had Venice it^lf.been 
felieved from a siege. A reward was sent to 
every individual in the garrison ; the wives of 
tlie dead were ordered to be supported at the 
publick charge, and particular honours decreed 
to Barbaro and the other officers. During the 
»ege of Brescia, Mellato had not been idle. His 
first care was, to try every measure to succour 
Brescia ; but they all proving fruitless^ he- re^ 
duced Burgo and Corvaiio : here the brave Pi* 
losus jieceived a contusion, of which he died, be«> 
lore the arrival of physicians and surgeons sent 
to his assistance by the senate. The grief was 
general for the loss of this hero, though of pti^ 
Tate rank : his body was brought to Venice, and 
interred at the publick expense* Such were the 
many examples of publick honours, bestowed 
upon private subjects of valour and merit by 
that wise and politick state. 

Although Picinino had raised the siege of 
Brescia, yet were the Brescjans infested ^jy 
by perpetual incursiona: the passes, by i4S8; 
which they could receive provision and 
Ibrage, were shut up ; money was scarce, as the 
Venetians had remitted n<me for several months, 
so exhausted were the finances of the republick ; 
and, to crown their misery, disease and famine 
pi^vailed to a great degree. In this sttuatiofif 
Barbaro was ii^efatigable, his spirit invincible, 
and. his invention, iqexbaustihle: he xaisttd moaoir 
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upon his own cre^t for the payment oC his 
troops ; laid in great store of chesnuts^ roots^ 
•nd fruits, to supply the want of wheat and 
com ; he deceived his own troops and the ene- 
my i by feigned letters and correspondences ; he 
conversed affably with all degrees of the inha- 
bitants, and liberally spent his fortune in their 
support ; his house was open to relieve the hun- 
gry of every rank < he procui^d troops of horse 
to enter the city in the night, with bags stuffed 
with hay, to persuade the inhabitants into a hope 
of fresh supplies, and then, the next day, made 
a distribution of wheat and barley, which he 
had reserved for his own use ; he carried his pa* 
triotick artifice so far, as to have arrows, with 
scrolls of paper, stuck at night in some of the high 
towers and steeples, as if they had been shot 
by his friends without, to acquaint him with 
their intentions of affording him speedy relief* 
At last, this service was happily effected by 
Sibrza's defeating Picinino, and destroying his 
army* Peace was, soon after, concluded with 
Philip. 

War> however, was soon renewed, and on the 
death of Philip, a treaty again entered into be- 
twee|;i Venice and Milan. To this treaty Sforza 
wouid not accede, but declared war against both ; 
when at last the Milanese, conquercd by famine) 
and starved into submission, murdered Venierii 
the Venetian, ambassador, and saluted Sforza 
prince, opening their gates, and receiving him 
with the same demonstrations of joy they would 
have expressed for the son of their lawful sove- 
reign. Thus, by a change as sudden as amaz- 
ingi he instantly became the protector pf 9, peo* 



j4e, hfc had but the day before persecut- ^ ^^ ^ 
ed with all the rancour of an ihvetetate 145O.* 
enemy. War was now vigorously car- 
ried on between the Venetians anfd Milanese* 
But after a short campaign, of vaHous succesj, 
peace was concluded. 

After a glorious administration of thirty-four 
years, Foscari, at thte age of ninety, was deposed 
«LS supetanuated-; an instance t>f ingtatitude con- 
sistent, perhaps, with the treasures 'of sound po- 
licy, but very contradictory to the dictates of 
humanity. He was a prince of a noble and 
pleasing aspect, possessed a wonderful memory, 
flowing eloquence, ready wit, and sound judg- 
ment. . At this remarkable age, he enjoyed good 
health, thepdfedt use of his limbs and Acuities, 
remembered every incident from his childhood, 
iiad a sweetness, and at the same time, a majesty 
and authority iH his manner, that equally poni- 
"toanded love and respect. He had greatly ex- 
tended the po#er and doYninions of the republick, 
«nd was no less loved by his subjects, than es- 
teemed and feared by strangers and his neigh- 
bours ; yet was this valuable and venerable prinde 
sacrificed to the politicks of an ungrateful mul- 
titude. He was no sooner divested of the sU- 
preifte authority, than leavrng the palace with 
indignation, he retired to a private house, where, 
falling ill wiih grief, he died universally lat- 
tnented and esteemed. iFoScari was succeeded 
in the dogeship, by Pasqual Malipierq, Christo- 
phoro Mora, Nicolao Trono, Nicolao Marcello, 
Pietro Moncenigo, Andrea Vendramino, and 
Gio%'anni Moncenigo, during all of whose reigns 
a vigorous war was carried on with the Turks. 

Vol. XVI. T 



tVhile Giovanni Moncenigq was doge^ (key 
liesie^ Croia. The assault was furious, an4 
the defence valiant ; Antonio Legiero, the pro* 
veditor who commanded in chief, omitted no* 
thing which was the duty of an experienced 
and good officer. The Turks shot such quanti* 
A. D. ^^^^ ^^ arrows iii the diflerent assaults^ 
1477. ^^^ ^^^ garrison for months used no 
other fueU /The moats round the town 
were filled with heaps of slain, which produced 
a stench intolerable to the besiegers^ and was one' 
cause of Mahomet's relinquishing the^enterprisot 
after several attempts to cleanse it, in which he 
was boldly attacked, and forced to retire. Mean-^ 
while, Mahomet had detached thirty thousand 
men, to enter Italy, by the fords of Livomia^ 
which, being guarded, they proposed to enter 
Germany, and accordingly proceeded, horse; 
and foot, over Alpine mountains almost imprac- 
ticable, drawing up- or letting down a body of 
twelve thousand horse, over the rocks, by means 
of engines* Determined to pursue their march, 
though opposed by the natives, they began climb- 
ing the mountains, by means of hooks and grap- 
ples, the sight of which so terrified the natives, 
that they abandoned their posts, and fled. Peace 
was soon afler concluded with the Turks | and 
war denounced against the pope, and the duke 
of Ferrara. 

During this Wan the Venetian admiral took 

A. D. ^^lipolb in which enterprise he lost his 

1484. lif^* ^^ v^ animating the troops in 

the scalade, praising the valiant, and 

upbraiding the backward, when he dropt; his 

secretary threw a cloak on his body, and gave 

out that Marcello was slightly hurt, and gone to 
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be dressed: the assault was perseveitd in^ and 
the town was in consequence taken. 

After Marco BarbarigvH hn brother Agostino 
succeeded to the ducal chair^ during whose ad- 
ministration, Cyprus was annexed to the repiib* 
lick) and the wealth, ^^randeur, and power of Ve- 
nice sUll increased. A league was now entered 
into, between the emperor, Spain, the pope, the 
Venetians, and the duke of Milan, against the 
Jiing of France. The confederates attemptef to 
hem Charles up at Asti, who there sent to thein 
/demanding a free passage, and assuring them of 
the regularity of his troops. The Taro, a rapid 
stream, fortified on one side by the confederates, 
with a number of batteries, sep^;*ated the t|r6 
lirmies ; and as no answer was returned to ms 
message, Chailes .ordered his van to pass the 
river, in sjMte pf ^he enemy's fire from the op- 
posite batteries. John Trivulcio, with one hum 
dred liinces, four thousand Swiss infantry, and 
three hundred archers with crbss-bows on horse- 
liack, formed the van 4 Charles, in person, com- 
manded the main !body which followed, and the 
count de Foix brought up the rear. Before Tri^ 
vtrlcio had crossed the river, Gonzaga, at the 
head of five thousand infantry and six hundred 
men at arms, passed by a ford higher up, in order 
to attack the king's rean, ordering certain corpsi 
under the proveditors, to thai^e him in fianks 
(his motion obliged the French to face about, 
when immediately a sharp action began. Gon- 
ssaga pressed on with great resolution, and was 
lis bravely received and repulsed in several 
charges ; but still renewing his attacks, the ene* 
my were put into confusion, and the king's per- 
son ^odangered* Charks, hj^w^ver, Was saved 
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l^ the intrepidity and gallant conduct of hb 
troops, who flocked round for his defence; so 
that here the battle was pretty equal. On the 
other side, the marquis de Gies put the confe* 
derates in disorder, and would have totally de- 
feated them, had not Gonzaga in time repassed 
the Taro, aod come to their relief. Here the 
battle ceased, victory declaring for neither side, 
though the king's intention of crossing the Taro 
WB« frustrated. Next morning bis majesty de-. 
camped without beat of drum. In this action^ 
the loss of the confederates amounted to three 
thousand infantry, and near three hundred men 
at arms ; a circumstance which gave the French 
room .to claim the victory, as their loss did not 
exceed two hundred men at arms« On the other 
hand, the Venetians formed the same pretensions, 
^d challenged the glory of the day, because, 
besides the king's being disappointed in his de-^ 
sign of crossing the Taro, they had not onl^ 
•A. D. 8*v^d ^c*** own camp and baggage, but 
. 1496. taken a considerable booty from the ene*i 
my, some rich apparel of the king's^ and 
part of his artillery. 

Lewis XII. soon after succeeding to the crown 
of France, a peace was concluded, and a treaty 
entered into between the Venetians and I^wis, 
who laid claim to Naples and Milan« A French 
and Venetian army accordingly assembled. 
Sforza, terrified at their approach, sent his fa? 
xnily intp Germany, whither he was preparing to 
follow : this conduct determined the Milanese tq 
acquaint him, by four of the chief citizens, that 
finding he distrusted their loyalty, they were re^ 
solved to submit to the French ; and Ludovico 
)xaviqg HQ farther hopes, set out, with five bun** 



liredligtofaorse, Ib^ G^rmoiiy^ haylni^witiiteafi 
taken leave of the citizens. BemattKno ^ Corte, 
With thre^ thotiBalid foot, iti v^honi he tonfided, 
togetlier ^ith stores of arms, provisions, atid mo- 
ney safBcient for a long defence, were left in thii 
^ita^l ; but Shnpi was nbt gone three days h^ 
fere the ungrate^ Bernardino, wh6iti he' h^ 
k^d from a child, raid Idved as his son, 
jbasely betrayed the city into the hands of tht 
jPrench, who immediately proceeded against 
Cremona. Antonio Batta^lioni, to whom Sk>nk 
iiad hf trusted (he defence of the citadel, being 
aoiBmoned to ftarreiider, consented to btiny his 
anbaster for th« siim 6f 150 pounds of gold,, the 
i^ank of a gentleman of Venice, a house in the 
^ity^ and anoilier in the country near Padua. 
Cremona was accordingly annexed to the Vene- 
tian dominions. Sforza, however, soon after 
recdrered hi^ <fominions in the Milanese, but wa# 
4elbaied and made pnsoher. While besieging No- 
varra, and died i^ captivity. At his death, hii 
biother Ascanio was releasi^* 

War mean v^hile toojk place with the Tpjks^ 
who took Modon, and a9 the other. to#ns of thjc 
Morea, cateept Nap(^^ Agostino Bari>arigo now 
died, Leoaiard<i Loretsuio succeeded to the doge* 
ahip, and peiice, was concluded with the sultaii 
9ajatet. But the league of Cambray was sooii 
ffter formed, in which the pope, the fcing erf 
France as duke of Milan, the king of Arragon and 
Naples, the republick of Florence, add the diikcf 
of Ferrara, agreed to a partition of the Venetian 
dominions. The duke of Savoy also afterwards 
^embraced the league. Thus was the league en 
Cambray concluded, the most formidable coo- 
Ib^racy Europe had ever beheld, and kept 4P 
T2 
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MCKtf that the senate had not the ki^ suspiir 
cion of the impendirig storm. It is related^ 
that the Venetian ambassador in France asked 
the king the purport of that long congress . 
at Cambray, and received for answer the most 
solemn assurances, that nothing was intended 
agunst the republick, for which he had the sin* 
cerest esteem ; an answer which the painister re- 
ported to the senate, and which tended to con- 
firm their security. When the league was dis* 
covered, the French ambassador was instantly 
ordered to leave Venice, and Condelmere, the 
Venetian ambassador, was recalled. Lewis, on 
his departure, presented him with a gold 
^5^ chain of great value, which the ambas- 
sador refused, saying, that he never ac- 
cepted the favours of those who were enemies to 
Venice. 

War was now declared by France against the 
Venetians ; the progress of die confederates was 
rapid) and the republick was plunged into the 
deepest distress. At this period, a circumstance, 
attested by ,aU historians, reflects great honour 
on the Venetians. They refused the assistance 
offered them by the grand seignor ; and, tliough 
reduced to the utmost extremity, resolved to 
suffer eveiy distress, rather than give their an- 
cient enemies, the infidels, a footing in Italy. 
Such a noble spirit was alone . wanting ; the 
siege of Padua was quickly raised, and the Ve- 
netians recovered Vicenza. At last, however, 
Padua, disu^cted by differences among the lead- 
ing citizens, was surrendered to the emperor, 
but soon after recovered. The Venetian general 
Gritti, having conveyed some choice troops into 
>^aggon6 cqvei'ed with straw, under pretence 
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that tbe.f we're a convof of provbionS) seized up» 
on a gate of the cit^^ and pursuing his advantage^ 
got possession of Padua* The Imperialists made 
a vigorous defence ; but Gritti^ joined by the 
greater part of the inhabitants^ totally defeated 
them, making near two thousand prisoners. Thus 
the republick once more became possessed of the 
most valuable city she had upon the continent. 
A treaty was soon after entei^d into be-, 
tween the pope and the Venetians, and the. ^l^' 
les^e was broken. " 

Julius II. then declared war against Lewis, , 
and the duke of Ferrara*. His army and the Ve<- 
netian fleet invested Ferrara, at the siege of which 
the pope commanded in person. His holiness 
thinking his presence might animate the troops, 
entered the . trenches, contrary to. the . remon- 
strances of the cardinals, and even of the Veofif 
tian officers, who could not help blushing to see 
the vicar of God preside at a siege, and view the 
effusion of human blood sacrificed to'his ambi. 
tion : indeed, he neglected nothing which could 
forward the work or distress the besieged. At 
last, a breach was effected, upon which the gar- 
rison hung out a flag of truce, and sent com* 
missioners to his holiness with oflers to submit, 
if he would only spare their lives ; a request he 
was, with much difficulty, prevailed upon to 
grant. 

An unsuccessful attempt was next made upon 
Genoa, and the French took possession of Bo- 
logna. In the following year, Julius, by his 
intrigues, drew over Ferdinand king of An^gon, 
to his party. About the same time, Christopher 
Frangipani, the emperor's lieutenant in Istria, 
made an attempt upon Maglia, which he hoped 



«» terrify inltt ftiibttilssicNf t hfe cMne trith a sfnftH 
bod^ of troops beftMv thd #all8, iii the nijg^ht^ 
and ordering a greai number of trumpets and 
wariUie instramenfts to be< soptidedi as if the 
to#n wall kiveatcid by a nUmevous army, he 
imiile<fiately smiltlioiied tbe Venetian goyembt 
lo surrender ; bot was answered thi^ day-lij^ 
must first discover his authority, upon whkh 
he thought proper to retire, and conceal his 
weakness. Fvangipani, a second time, tdok the 
field, and with greater force attsc4(ed Maglia, bnk 
he was wounded and defeated by Andrea Curani, 
who engaged htm in a siiig]ecombat»boifa armiea . 
being mcutors. The Venetians fikewise .took 

Cremona^ Bastiai and Brestia; the em« 
^^' peror noW secretly Mgn^ the treaty 

with IheiUi and Lewis o&rtd terms of 
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CHAP. III. 



Treaty with Lewit XIL ProgrcBS qf the War 
in Italy, Consequences of the RivaUhifi. between 
Charles V. and Francis /. A dreadful Plague* 
in Venice* Conquest of the Morea /^ and Con* 
elusion of Peace with the Porte* - 

A SEPARATE treaty was now concluded 
between the pope a^d the emperor, in 
opposition to which» another waa en- y^. jy^ > 
^tered into between the Venetians and 15x3'. 
Lewis. Meanwhile I Brescia fell into 
the hands of the Spaniards; yel they soon 
after found it necessary to surrender it to the' 
Veqettan commander, both on account of their 
own weakness* and on account Qf the afifectiM} 
which its inhabitants bore to the republick* How- 
ever, fortune soon abandoned the Venetians ; the 
Spaniards not only recovered Bi^scia, but tool^ 
possession of Cremona and Bergamo. Alvianai 
^he republican general, atormed Verona, and 
was repulsed* On the other hand, the Arrar 
gonian viceroy of Naples laid siege to Padua^ 
and was forced to retirp. He permitted his 
(roops, however, to make incursions within sigh^ 
of Venice, and even took an opportunity of in^ 
suiting that capita], by Qi^ering some cannon to 
be discharged at it. Alviana, after much enr 
treaty, prevailed with the senate to permit hin\ 
to take the first favourable opportunity of atr 
tacking thfem* But ^ tjhe vic^rpy, taking the adr 
vantage of a thick fog, decamped without beat 
of drum, and bad marched .i^pme mil^s .l?^for9 
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Alviaaa was aware. On the first inteHigencOt 
Ibe Venetiana were ordered to pursue and at* 
tack the enemy's roar ; with much fury this was 
effectedy but they were resolutely received, and) 
at last, totally routed. In the following year, 
bowerer, Alviana, after taking some towns from 
the emperor, instead of amusing himself with 
Tepuiing the fertiftcaUons, tirade a forced march, 
and attacked the enemy's bead^quarters, at a 
time when they expected he was at the distance 
of twenty leagues : here he revenged his defeat, 
in the last campaign ; for he totally dispersed the 
enemy, and took two thousand prisoners. 

Upon the death of Lewis, Francis renewed 
A. D. ^^ treaty with the Venetians, and an- 
lifl5. other iras entered into between the em- 
peror, th^ pope, Ferdinand, the SwisS} 
iuid Sforza. Francis, soon after, passed the Alps, 
and surprised Prospero Coloona, who was en-^ 
camped with two thousand !men in Uie mar* 
quisUte of Salusses ; he afterwards pitched his 
camp at Marignan, to fi^litate a junction 
with Alviana. , The Swiss, knowing it was their 
business to fight before he was reinforced, struck 
their tents wiihout beat of drum, and, in the 
most profound silence, advanced to surprise him^ 
Alviana, who had come to the camp to concert 
the operations of the campaign, was at dinner 
with his majesty, when the constable of Bour- 
1>on centered the tent, and informed them that 
^e Swiss army was in sight* Alviana mounted 
Ills horse, snd flew to Lodi, to bring up some 
of the Venetian cavidry. The king had scarce 
time to range his army in tHe order bf battle, 
When the attack began upon the artillery, de* 
fi^dcd h/ (be lansquebets. Night ^m^ m 
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ibtfelpi^; 9JI^T tbe French, Germans, of Swiss, 
thought' of souDdinj^ a retreat* and the fight 
still continued with the same impetuosity with 
which it was commenced. It was now almost 
impossible to quit the field, as the darkness of 
the night prevented the soldiers from distin^^ 
guishing their own colours* The French ad- 
Tanced guard had suffered most, and was in 
gi*eat disorder ; nor could they rally, as clouds 
6f dust and smoke obscured the little glinimer* 
ing light the stars afibrded, and the roar ot 
cannon drowned all the onlers that could be 
given. The Swiss, who, as well as the French, 
wore white scarfs, could not distinguish each 
other: their siirest attack was against the ca- 
valry, which they knew to be Wholly French ) 
thus the horse was exposed to the greatest dan- 
ger. The king's horse Was wounded under 
him, and his afmour pierced in several places. 
In this manner did the battle continue for four 
hours after sunset ; when at length both sides, 
fatigued with action, were forced to desist and 
draw breath: every roan remained underarms 
in the place where he chanced to stand. Fran« 
cis found himself within fifly paces of the main 
body of thjs enemy ; but the impossibility of 
removing his station, without running intd 
greater hazards, determined him to remain in 
the same critical situation. All the precaution 
he could take was to extinguish a-torch that was 
lighted near him, and to onder all round his per* 
son to speak low, and omit those terms of re-" 
spect by which he might be distinguished. He 
slept upon the ground in his armour, his head 
supported t^ a block of wood belonging to the 
carriage of a cannon. . 



At break of day, both armies itdliedy atid 
charged with fresh vigour. Almna came op^ 
portunely to the relief of the French, and tht 
Swiss retired in good order. After thili battle, 
all the towns of the Milanese surrendered to the 
French. Brescia and Verona were next besieg- 
ed, but both were raised by the em^ror's ap^ 
proach, who immediately laid siege to Milan. 
An accident, however, soon occurred to check 
his career ; the Swiss in the imperial army be- 
gan to murmur, and demand their pay with 
a boldness that terrified Maximilian. Staffler, 
their colonel, came to the eTtiperor's bed side^ 
and demanded their stipehd, in terms so dis- 
respectful, that Maximilian could not help re- 
proaching him with in manners. StafRer an- 
swered, that " the Swiss wanted florins, not 
breeding ; and that, if their engagements were 
not instantly fulfilled, they would embrace the 
^ J) offers of the constable of Bourbon.'* 
1517*. The army of Maximilian dispersed^ 
and peace was, soon after, established. 
Antonio Grimani, succeeding Loretano, was 
the seventy-sixth doge. Two years after Charles of 
Austria sucCeded Maximilian ^ and both he and 
Francis formed pretensions to the empire. Co- 
ibnna, the general of Charles, defeating the Ve»- 
hetians, took possession* of Milan, which was 
sacked for ten days, and of Pavia, Parma, and 
placenlia. The imperialists were encamped at 
feico, a village three miles from Milan, in a lai^e 
park surrounded by a deep ditch, which render- 
ed an attack extremely hazardous. Meanwhile, 
the Swiss in the French army became impatient 
on hearing that money for their pay was inter- 
cepted, and sent one of their principal ofiicers 
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t» the Fiench general Lautreck^ with three pro- 
positions, importing, that he would instantly pay 
them, discharge them, or lead them against the 
enemy. Lautreck remonstrated with the Swiss^ 
but all the answer he could get was, << Money, a 
dischai^e, or a battle:" however, he obtained 
from tiiem some little time to reconnoitre the 
enemy, and then prepared for the attack. No 
sooner did the trumpets sound, than the Swiss, 
despising danger, flew over the ditch, and pre- 
pared to mount the countei^scatp : the conse- 
quence of this temeiity was, that in the space of 
half an hour, they lost one thousand of their best 
troops. The second line, not daunted by the 
destruction of the first, marched on with equal in- 
trepidity, and met the same fate, leaving in the 
fosse about two thousand soldiers, Albert de la 
Pierre their general, and four other officers of 
distinction. Such was the Issue of the affair. 
Adrian VI. soon after joined in the league against 
France, and the Venetians by intrigue, were 
brought over. The constable of Bourbon also 
deserted the king» 

Andrea Gritti was now promoted to the dp&;e.-^ 
ship. The Swiss, revolting from the 
French, Bonnivet their general thought 4;?' 
of nothing but repassing the Alps, and ^ ^' 
getting clear of Italy. The Imperialists stuck 
close to his rear, and charged him with great vi- 
gour. Bonnivet, being wounded, was carried off 
- the field, the chevalier Bayard commanding in his 
atead, and resisting the enemy, with great intre- 
.pidity, until he lost his life. Meanwhile, the env 
peror seized upon the dutchy of Milan.. 

A treaty was soon after concluded at Cog- 
9ack, between Francis, Clement VXI. and the 
Vol.. XVI. U 
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Venetians) in oppo&iiioa to thi? emperor Tli#' 
Venetians now took Lodi, and with the other 
confederates, equipped a fleet, blocked up G«- ^ I 
noa, and landing their forces, invested and took, 
the citj. They took also Cremona, while, Qt tjb« 
same time, the Spanish fleet was defeated by Na« 
vanx>« Stabia and Sorento, on the Neapolitan 
coast, were likewise stormed and taken ; at If^y. | 

the guns of the cooiederaie fleet played with somc: , 

success even on ,the walls of Naples. A hecald I 

was sent to summon the city. Moncada, wh<v I 

commanded for the emperor, instead of obeying i 

the summons, roaixhed out with two thousana 
foot and five hundred horse, to obstruct the ene» ' 

my's approaches. A skirmish took place to tho | 

advantage of the Venetians, but they were not > 

supported by the troops, of his. holiness, who had 
now ipade a secret agreement with the em*t | 

peror. The pontiff* was greatly overreached in | 

this new convention ; for having disbanded hia 
army, he was left exposed, to. the mercy of the 
^emy ; the consequence of which misconduct 
was the taking of Rome, the imprisonment of hi». 
person>. and the entire ruin of his. aflairs. 
1527 ^" ^^^^ occasion, the senate ordered tho; 
^ ■ duke d'Urbino to march to the relief o£ 
Rome ; but, arriving too Iate» he assembled a* 
council, read the senate's instructions for the re^ ' 
Ijef of the pontifli and desired the advice of the- 
principal officers concerning the possibility of th& 
^terprise. It was the opinion of the proveditor 
Fisani and aU the other ofikers^ that the senate 
4ihould be obeye4» and even a battle hazarded,^ 
if necessary. Vituri alone opposed this, advice^ 
for which he. was». soon aftery cecalled, supeiseded 
ifA iiopriaitnf d« 
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Mettirwhile, Lautreck t^k Alexandria, and the 
duke of Ferrara joined the allies. Lautreck tookt 
also, Melfi and almost all the kingdom of NapleSf 
laying siege to that city itself. An engagement, 
at this time, occurred between the opposite 
fleets, tn which th<f confederates were victorious, 
and sailed triumphant into the harbour of Na- 
files. But peiitilence soon after attacked the 
French army ; they were reduced to a handful> 
Lautreck died of grief, and the marquis de Sa- 
luases, who succeeded him in the command, de- 
camped, and was besieged in Aversa, where he 
4M)on after capitulated. The duke of Brunswick 
now entered Italy widi twelve thousand men ; but, 
finding every town strongly gamsoned, and his 
army reduced by disease, he quickly retired into 
Germany* At length, upon the emperor's ar« 
tival ih Italy, matters Were finally ad- 
^stcd. Ambassadofik were sent to Bo- ^^j^' 
logna, to complimeiit his imperial ma- 
jesty upon the general tranquillity he had so gra- 
tnoQSly restored* Charles made the atnbassa- 
^tfors some valuable presents, which, on their re- 
turn, Were laid up in the trbasury ; all such gift* 
beings est^med the property of the publick* t'hese 
tnarks of esteem the senate soon returned, by 
ttrdeting the imperi?il army to have free quarters 
"While it passed through the Venetian dominions* 
The governors of the cities kept open table for 
the officers, and the emperotfs own table was 
«upplied with the richest wines and most 
expensive delicacie'S} at the charge of the re- 
publitk. 

The Venetians Were isoon after solicited by the 
pope, to give assistance to the ehiperor in chas- 
tising the protestants ; but the answer of the se^^ 
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nate was agreeable to the reputation they had ac- 
quired for moderation, wisdom, and justice. 
They represented to his holinessj the scandal it 
would bring upon the church to oppose ar- 
guments by arms ; that it ill became the pro« 
fessors of reason and truth to avoid the trial 
and the candid discussion of points wherein rea- 
son and sciipture could only be judges ; that to 
persecute schtsmaticks, was the surest method to 
propagate their doctrinesi since where force was 
used the people generally concluded justice was 
wanting. 

Meanwhile, the emperor prepared for war 
with Solyman ; and the Venetians were nearly in- 
volved in it* While Jeronimo Canalis, the prove- 
ditor, was convoying, with twelve gallies, a fleet 
of merchant ships bound for Syria and 
15S? Alexandria, a Turkish squadron was de- 
scried, at some distance, giving chaset 
with a bloody flag at the main-mast-top. Ca- 
nalis was greatly inferior in strength, yet deter- 
mined to fight it to the last ; he^ found means to 
gain the windward of the enemy, and attack them 
to gieat advantage. The battle was extremely ob- 
' stinate ; the gallies of Canalis and of the Turkish 
bashaw having frequently boarded each other* 
In the end, the superior skill of Canalis prevail- 
ed over numbers'; the bashaw was made prison- 
er, four Turkish gallies sunk, and three taken* 
All the Venetian fleet rejoiced at the victory, 
and extolled the conduct and valour of Canalis ; 
but the transaction excited other sentiments in 
the senate, who apprehended the consequences* 
An embassy was, therefore, sent to Solyman, to 
apologize for the late unfortunate transactioQ» 
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irith «i Q9ttt t&'fHifttth CftnaHs if re<)ttli^(!. But 
here the g;enerosit7 of the infidel stood Canalift 
in fnore stead than the gratitude of Ms Christie 
countrymen. Sdyman was aetipj at their pro* 
posa], and ejected it With disdain^ saf in^, that 
the conduct of the Venedan adtnii*al deserved 
the highest reward; and that it was a pity 
he did not serve a state able to pay a just re- 
gard, to his merit. He tli^n set the Venetian 
ships at fibcrty) in hondur^ he s»d> td Canalisy 
rather than regard to the embassy t a gugacness 
of «[ihld which filled the repubHck With shame 
and astonishment* 

Francis I. now entered Italy with an antiy^and 
lighted up a war : he was desirous of conferring 
the Milanese on the duke of Orleans, and the 
emperor was no less desirous that It should be 
giveti to the duke d'Angoul^me: so violent 
Was Charles^ that he offered td rest the ^ fy 
decision on the issue of a single combat 1536. 
between himself and the French king* 
In the folhiwing year, Barbatossa, the Turkish 
admiral, having landed twenty-five thoUsiAd 
Then at CoHu) after wasting every thing with a 
barbarous furyf laid siege td the citadel, but 
was, so6n after, repulsed. Bffeatiwhile, the Vo» 
netian general Pessari, entered Scoixlona, by as^ 
sauft, put the garrison td the sWdrd, dbm&ntled 
the town, and razed the citadel* A treaty was, 
about this time, entered intd between the pdp«^ 
the emperor^ and the Venetians. Barbarossa^ 
soon after, attacked Candia, but was again de-» 
ft-ated ; and the Turkish army, at the same time^ 
entering Daln^tia, were alsd defeated. An en*' 
gagement likewise took place whh the confer 
derate and the Tuiiush fieet, in which the trea^ 
U3 
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chery of Doria, the emperor's admiral^ alone pie- 
aerved them from ruin. 

Gritti was succeeded by Pktro Lando, the se- 
venty-eighth doge. Soon after his promotion^ 
the Turks attacked and took Castelnuovo, and 

^ p peace was concluded with Solyman. 

1541. But the Venetians were involved in dis- 
putes with Ferdinand and the empire : 
the seizure oi Maran, may be deemed the foun- 
dation of a future bloody war. Barbarossa was, 
at this time, ravaging the coast of Italy with a fleet 
of near two hundred sail. He took Reggio, but. 
gave liberty to the prisoners, at the instance of 
Polin, the French envoy, who accompanied him. 
The terror of the Turkish amis had spread it- 
self all over Italy, nor was Rome itself free from 
appr^henuons. But Polin sent assurances, and 
dispersed proclamations round the country, that 
his incursions should be confined wholly to the 
imperial dominions. 

An event of some importance fell out towards 
the end of the year 1 545 ; namely, a controversy 
with the Porte, concerning some districts in Dal- 
inatja> which both sides claimed. The Sangiacks 
of Bosnia and Clissa insisted that a part of the 
territory of Zara, containing forty-nine villages, 
was really a dependency upon the fortresses of 
Nadin and Laurena, belonging to Solyman. 
The senate had recourse to t4ie justice of Soly- 
man i nor had they reason to repent of this mea- 
sure : with a moderation and integrity becom- 
ing those who call themselves Christian princes, 
this great man ordered commissioners on both 
sides to be appointed, insisting, upon their deter- 
mining the dispute according to equity, without 
regatd to power. The commissioners met, and 
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soon adjudged the lands in dispute to the Vene« 
tians, with which awaixTSolyman was perfectly 
well satisfied^ 

Lando was succeeded by Francisco DonatOf 
Marco Antonio TrevisianO) Francisco Veniero, 
Lorenzo Priuli, Jeronimo Priqli, and Pietro Lo* 
retano, durinj^ whose government Se- 
lim, who had succeeded Solyman, form- ^;JJ* 
cd designs upon Cyprus. John Michis, 
a Jewish renegado, had so artfully insinuated 
himself into Selim's &veur) that nothing was. 
denied him : he urged the attack upon Cyprus 
so warmly, that it absolutely determined the sul- 
tan; but so far did the renegado attend to his 
own interest, as to obtain a promise from Selim 
of the investiture of the island ; and so full was 
he of the idea of majesty, that he had standards 
and other regalia prepared, with this inscription, 
^ Joseph, king of Cyprus,'* for he had altered 
his name with his religion* An ambassador ac-* 
cordingly arrived from Selim, demanding the 
island, which was of course refused. A treaty 
was soon after formed between Spain, the pope> 
and the Venetians. 

Upon the death of Loretano, Lodovico Mon- 
cenigo (eighty*fifth doge) succeeded to the go- 
vernment. In the following August, the Turk- 
ish troops landed without resistance, at port Sa- 
lina, in Cyprus, and attacked the city of Nicosia. 
Their commamler summoned the city to surren- 
der, and soon after stormed it, but was defeated. 
However, receiving a reinforcement, he resolved 
upon another assault, and bent his main strength 
against the fortress Podocatora, where he ima- 
gined it would least be expected. In this con- 
jecture> he was not deceived; for the soldiers 
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who scaled the walls, feund the gahtd ^tante* 
If asleep, the tnovcmenis of the Turksi» the 
preceding night, having possessed thetn with 
a full assurance that they intended raising' the 
siege* Here a great number were killed with« 
out resistance t others alarmed with the notsei 
deserted their posts in the utmost consternation* 
The count de Roccas, whose quarters were at ft 
little distance, upon the first notice of the attack) 
armed himself, and with a few attendants, Btw 
to the place of action, where, plunging into the 
midst of danger, he was killed upon the spot. 
The courage of those around him was damped ; 
they gave way, and Aed with precipitation into 
the midst of the city* The Italian foot, who dcy 
fended the three remaining bastions, behav^ 
with incredible intrepidity ; they every where de* 
feated the enemy ; but no sooner had the)r cut off 
one line, than it was replaced by fresh troops : 
they were at last forced to retire^ exhausted and 
fiitigoed* The chief officer of the Turks how 
summoned the garrison) who at first retreated to 
the market-phice, and next to the town-hall, t6 
surrender; but during this parley, the Turfc^ 
had broken open the gates, pouring in in crowds^ 
putting all to the sword, and among the ref^ 
Dandolo, tiic governor, who now found that hii 
abilities were exerted too hte to be of use to him* 
self or to his country. The bishop also waa 
among the slain, together with a number of gen- 
tlemen of the first rat>k in the island* Many, how* 
ever, breaking sword in had through the Turks^ 
escaped to the neighbouring moufntains. Upon 
this occasion, thei*e was no species of cruelty^ 
biftrbarous lust, insatiable avfirke, or brutalityi 
which tlHs Turks did not commit: jnAtron«> 



young women, and children, were violated in the 
most open and scandalous manner. Old men 
were murdered in their beds, some in churches, 
and others in the arms of their wives or children, 
where they sought for protection, with a view to 
excite compassion. Those who escaped the 
sword, were reserved for a more miserable death, 
beings dragged in chains, over heaps of their mas- 
sacred relations, kindred, and countrymen, to 
perish in horrible dungeons* 

Mustapha now marched to Famagosta, whither 
he ordered Dandolo's head to be carried upon a 
spear, in order to intimidate the Venetians, but it 
only inspired them with revenge. The ^ ^^ 
Turk sent a tnirapet to the garrison ; but \sri! 
Bi^lioni returned him wiih an answer 
full of resolutjon and de^ance* After great 
slaughter, the Turks carried their approaclies to 
the bottom of the walls ; upon which they set 
ftbout filling the ditch with tlie utmost diligence, 
and the besieged left no means untried to oppose 
it. A kind of sconces were contrived by Jo- 
hannes -Mormeri, to defend them from the shot 
of the enemy ; but he being unfortunately killed, 
the Turks became masters of the ditch : here 
they erected works to screen them from the fire 
of the garrison, placing before them large sacks 
of wool, and earth. Thus covered, they began 
to sap the walls and open mines. At length, one 
under the parapet was fired, which blew up with 
such an explosion as equally terrified the be- 
siegers and the besi^;ed ; but in assaulting, the 
.Turks were bravely repulsed* They made . five 
unsuccessful attempts. 

On the eighth day alter the last assault, a 
new mine was sprung, wliich blew up with so 
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mach success, that several yurds of the iraH 
were entireijr carried away, «nd a breactr made 
sufficient to aclmit twenty men abreast. To 
thiS) both the assarlants and the defendants fkx;k« 
ed with a &ry almost incredible. On this occa<- 
ston, the women, children, and clergy, fought Mke 
soldiers, annoying the enemy with scalcKng wa^ 
ter, burning sulphur, and pitch, with a fiary not 
Id be pandleied in historyt In short, their en^- 
thusiastick courage surmeunted every <Mfiiculty ; 
and the Turks, astonished at so much bravery, 
found die garmon impregnable to humaii 
strength, and to be conquered only by delay« 
However, after their 4urlillery had played for se* 
▼era! days^ with some success, upon the walls, 
another mine wsa spruiig^ by which the counter- 
scarp was totally demolished. A body of four 
thousand jsnissaries was c4iosen to enter the 
breach, which they did with great inirepiditys 
lieit^ supported by another corps of six thousand 
select sobliers. Akev ^ Vfotent cmifffict of three 
hours, the Tuite remained in possession of the 
countetscat^ ehe besieged being fotetd to aban*' 
don it thKM^ woairinessand^atitofnumbersk 
Of t^e enemy, however, two thousand had been 
blown u^ by the ingenious but horrible contrive- 
anoe of Baglioni, who sprung a countemiine as 
soon as they had mounted the breach. The 
Turks were kidelatigable, they had now bright 
their whole camp to the very walls $ nor weffc 
the defendants less assiduous in Ulting up alt the 
breaches : females of the fiiHt fashion m%ht b0 
ae^ sweating under loads of earthy heavy stones 
to repair the wails, or water to eaitinguish tht 
ftames kindled by the hombs thfiowa Into the city. 



At lengdi, fkmine was like to efl^t what had 
felled all die endeavours of the besieged. The 
garrison had, for several days, drunk vinegar mix* 
cid with water, instead of wine, and eat the most 
nauBeouB animals. These calamities beg^i to 
stagger the resolution of the inhabitants. In 
this extremity, tl^ey presented a petition to Bra->> 
gadino and Baglioni, requesting them to capitu'- 
late, while it was possible to do so Upon honoui^ 
able terms. Accordingly, a treaty was set on 
loot, hostages were exchanged, and, on honour^ 
able terms, capitulation was effected. 

Next day, Bragadino went to pay his compli'- 
t»ents to Mustapha) attended by BagHoni, M^iv- 
tinenga, and some of the chief officers. At first, 
they met with a civil reception, Mustapha or« 
dering a seat to be placed for Bragadino, on his 
own right hand* They soon entei^d into dis^" 
course about the prisoners ; 'and Mustapha, tax-^ 
ing Bragadino with some violences committed 
by the garrison during the suspension granted 
lor settling- a capitulation, Bragadino, with a 
generous disdain, denied the charge, calling it 
fiise- and designing : upon which Mustapha^ 
rising up in a fury, <MPdered him to be bound 
hand and foot, and the others to be massacred 
before his face* Bragadino was reserved for a 
naore cmel ti'eatment : after being insulted with 
the most opprobrious language ; after under- 
going the most excruciating tortures ; after hav* 
tlig his ears, nose, and lips cut ofF^ his neck w^4 
stFetched upon a block, and trampled upon by 
the dastardly Mustapha, who asked him. where 
now waa that Christ whom he worshipped, and 
why he did not deliver him out of his hands ? 
At the same time the soldiers on board the fleoi 
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^ were despoiled of every thing, and lashed to the 
oars. This day's woric being finished, Mttsta« 
pha entered the city, wliere he gave immediate 
orders that Tiepolo should be hanged upon a 
gibbet* Before Bragadino had recovered from 
his wounds, he was carried, in derision, to all the 
breaches made in the walls, loaded with buckets 
fiHed with earth and mortar, and ordered to 
kiss the ground as often as he passed by Mus* 
tapha: a spectacle that raised pangs of compas* 
sion in the callous hearts of the meanest Turk- 
ish soldiers, but could not move the obdurate 
breast oi the brutal Mustapha. This brave Ve- 
netian was afterwards cooped up in a cage, and 
ignomiDiously hung to a sail-yard in ope of the 
gallies, where his intrepid soldiers were chained 
to the oars« The sighk rendered them almost 
furious ; they exclainxid against the baseness, 
the treachery of Mustapha $ they called aloud 
for revenge, and desired to be set at liberty, that 
they might, even without arms, rescue . their 
brave general* Their request was answered 
with ciiiel lashes ; Bragadino was taken down, 
conducted to the market-places, amidst the din 
of trumpets, drums, and other warlike instru* 
ments, where he was flayed alive. 

He bore his sufferings with such an admirable 
constancy, that, even in the midst of torments, 
he calmly reasoned with Mustapha upon the du- 
ties of honour, virtue, and a soldier. He then 
taxed him with perfidy, cruelty, and cowardice, 
qualities the least becoming a general of all 
men. After his skin was pulled down to his 
navel, the force applied by the executioner made 
the biqod stream out ; when, with amazing fiitii*- 
Utesa, he exclaimed upon the sufferings of Clmat^ 



But thisflc scenes cannot be described without 
horror. His skin was hung, bf way of trophy, 
to the sail- yard of a galley, sent round all the 
coasts to insult the Venetians. In this manner 
perished the intrepid Bragadino, who suffered 
equally by the shameful procrastination of the 
republick, and the barbarity of a brutal enemy* 

The Turks now laid waste the islands Zacyn<- 
tho and Cephalonia, carrying off six thousand 
prisoners, while their army entered Albania. 
Castelnuovo in Dalmatia was commanded by 
Antpnid Balbi, who, upon sight of the enemy, 
offered to submit, for which pusillanimity he 
was deservedly .stigmatized with perpetual ba- 
nishment. Wfi^i rendered his disgrace the more 
remarkable was, that the women of the place, 
perceiving his and the garrison's intention to 
surrender, seized upon their arms, shields,^ and 
coats of mail, and^ mounting the ramparts, head- 
ed by Rosello Dalmitino, a priest, by their hos- 
tile appearance, saved the city from an attack... - 

Don John of Austria now joined the confede- 
rate fleet, and resolved, on the first opportunity, 
to engage the enemy. The Turks made similar 
preparations; and the fleets met in the gulf of 
Lepanto, where a battle the most glorious upon 
record to the Christian arms, was fought. Twen-. 
ty-five thousand Turks were killed, including 
their two chief admirals, with many other of- 
ficers of the first distinction ; many were drowned, 
and about three thousand five hundred were 
taken prisoners. On the side of the confederates, 
fifteen gallies were lost ; of which, ten were Ve- 
netians ; and ten thousand men were slain in the 
action, or died of their wounds. Allwas in cour 
fusion at Constantinople, the Turkish navy was 
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entirely ruined, their coasts and islaiid^ vi^tH 
naked, deserted, and in the utmost consternation, 
while the confederates rode triumphant in the 
Archipelago. 

The greatest preparations, however, were con* 
tinued on both sides; but quarrels took place 
between the Velietian and Spanish officers, and 
the senate endeavoured to conclude a peace, 
A. D. ^^^^ ^^y ^^^ ^^^ effected, the re- 
ISTS. publick, during the negociation, being at 
all the expense of a vigorous war. 

Selim, however, still continued to lugment 
his army and fleets, which induced some to 
imagine that he intended renewing the war with 
Spidn in Africa. This opinion was soon con- 
firmed by the arrival of a Turkish ambassador 
at Venice, who, in a decret atdience, acquainted 
the doge and council, that his instructions were 
to make an offer of all the Ottoman forces to 
curb the insolence of Philip, revenge the affronts 
sustained by the republick, and reduce that 
haughty monarch within reasonable limits. He 
launched out into severe invecdves against the 
cathoiick king, bitterly reproaching him with 
perfidy, ambition, and tyranny^ ^< Who (said 
he) can doubt that the Turkish empire must 
^have suffered greater dalnage from Venetian 
bravery, if it had not been betrayed and checked 
by the policy and envy of Philip ? Who doubts 
that the ultimate views of his cabinet terminate 
in universal'monarchy, and in the destruction of 
Christian liberty ? This (said he) Selim perfect- 
ly well knows, and generously offers himself to 
stem the torrent of ambition, and shield inno- 
cence and freedom. The virtue of the Veneti- 
ans bas made him fi>rget that they were lately 



Ms enemies* Great minds are sood unitedi and 
their differences) like the quarrels of lovers, senre 
only the more firmly to rivet their affections. 
Selim wants not to enlarge his territories ; he 
^spires not after conquests* The burthen of 
his dominions, so widely extended from west to 
east, is already too gpreat for mortal man to sup- 
port. Whatever his arm^ shall subdue, the Ve- 
netians may look upon as the property of the re* 
publick : their wise government merits more ex* 
tensive jdistricts, if it were onl^ to increase the 
happiness of mahkind.*' He then exhorted 
them not to lose so fiivouraUe an opportunity 
^f glory, of wealth, and of establishing their go- 
ment on the most secure foundation. With 
•uch blandishments did the Turk endeavour to 
Salter her passions, and lead the republick into 
^bis mastery's views; but the senate wad not to be' 
caught by sweet words, and soothed into mea*- 
9ures ruinous of the peace they had so lately 
purchased* 

. . The repnbliok of Venice had enjoyed but a 
abort respite from the lioirors of war, when it 
was visited by a more dreadful calamity ; )^ ^^ 
the pestilence cut off twenty-two thou- 1576.' 
sand men, thirty thousand women, and 
eleven thousand children of both sexes ; among 
the restjit put a period to the life of Titian Ve- 
£eUi da Cadore, the celebrated painter, when he 
had attained to the ninety*ninth year of his s^. 
In acknowledgment of the disease being re- 
moved, the republick built the beautiful church 
del Redentore, according to a plan of the fitmous 
Andrea Palladio. The plague, however, ^vas 
pot the only disaster that distingt^shed this period 
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at Venice. An accidental fire consumed the 
whole publick palace, and destroyed, among ma- 
ny other valuable particulars, the portraits of all 
the doges, together with a great number of pic- 
lures finished by the hands of the greatest mas- 
ters. Soon after, the doge Mocenigo was suc- 
ceeded by Sebastiano Veniero, Nicola da Ponti, 
Pasquali Cicogna, Marino Gnmani, and Leonar- 
do Donato, who was the ninetieth doge. 
• Daring his government, a rupture, and con- 
sequent pacification, with the |)ope took place. 
Immediately after this pacification,' Fra Paolo 
Sarpi, a Ven^ian servite, and famous theologian, 
who had, with great ability, written in defence 
of the repiift>lick, in the last dispute with Rome, 
i^ceived intimation from cardinal Bellarmine, to 
be upon his guard, as there was a design against 
his life. In consequence of this he, by order of 
the senate, wore a coat of maul under his tunick ; 
butt being much incommoded by the weight of 
it, he at length laid it aside, and in a few days 
was set upon by assassins, who left him for 
dead, with three-and-twenty wounds in bis body, 
and then escaped in a gondola which the pope's 
nuncio had prepared some days before. Fra 
Paolo recovered, and the infamy of this assassina- 
tion remained with the cardinal Borghese, the 
favourite nephew of his h9liness. This was the 
last incident which, in any shape, disturbed the 
government of the doge Leonardo Donato, who 
A. D. ^*^^ ®*^" after, and was succeeded by 
1613. Marcantonio Munio, Giovani fiembo, 
(during whose government, a rupture 
loid a peace took place with Austria,) Nicolo DO'. 
natO) «iQd Antonio Priuli, the ninety-fourth doge* 



During his government, Antonio Foscherini, 
a noble Venetian and senator, was publicly exe. 
cuted as a traitor to his country i but, 
after his death, his innocence was dis- ^^' 
covered. Certain persons being tried 
and convicted of bearing fake witA(B8s, one of 
them confessed that he had unjustly informed 
against Foscherini, for the sake of the reward 
:gtven to those who discover state criminals. 
All that the senate could do, on this melancholy 
occasion, was to punish severely the in&mous 
Informer, and puUish an edict vindicating the 
reputation of the deceased nobleman, and re- 
storing his family to their former rank and ho- 
nours. Antonio Priuli was succeeded by Frances- 
co Contarino, Giovanni Comaro, Nicolo Con- 
tarioo, Francesco Erizzo (during whose govern- 
ment, war with the Turks commenced in Can- 
4ia} and Francesco MoUno, the ninety-ninth 
doge. 

During his government, the first siege of Can- 
<lia took place, and the Venetians gained several 
naval vjptories. This was likewise the case dur- 
ing the dogeships of Carlo Contarino, Francesco 
Comaro, Bertuccio Valiero, Giovanno Pesaro, 
and Dominico Contarino, the hundred and fourth 
doge, during whose government the memorable 
siege and capture of Candia took place. 

His successors were Nicolo Sagredo, Luigi 
Contarino, and Marctotonio Giustiniano, the 
hundred and seventh doge; during whose reign, 
the Morea was subdued by the Vene- 
tians ; Venice, and all Italy, was filled '^' ^' 
with exultation and rejoicings ; and mur- 
murs, discontent, and an insurrection, were ex- 
X3 
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cited at Constantinople. Giustiniano was suc- 
ceeded by Francesco Morosino, and Sylvestro Va- 
tieroy the hundred and ninth doge, dur- 
^^* ing whose government, the Porte con- 
cluded peace with Venice, and left the 
republick in the fuU possession of all her con« 
quests. 
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War with the AtgcrineM and the Tuniiians ; Ahridg" 
ment of the fiaiial Power in Venice ; Massacre of 
the French at Verona ; Fall of the Venetian Re^ 
pubUck* 

THE death of Charles IL of Spain, without 
heirS) now inrolved all Europe in fresh trou* 
.bles; but the Venetians wisely refused 
any share in the war, though solicited in "^iP" 
£ivour of the French king, by the car- 
dinal d'Etrees* Indeed, all the phlegmatick cool- 
ness, and all the patience of the doge Monce- 
nigo, were necessary to prevent the senate from 
yielding to the indirect attempts made by all the 
belligerent powers, to rouse the republick from 
that political indifference which she had adopted 
as the rule of her conduct. Under his succes- 
sor, Giovanni Cornait), was enacted a law, regu- 
lating the dress^ of the Venetian females, 
both civick and patrician. They were '^^|?* 
prohibited from wearing, within the city, ' 

raiment of any other colour than black, and from 
ornamenting themselves with pearls, diamonds^ 
gold or silver lace, or any kind of embroidery. 
During the government of this doge also, war 
rbroke out anew between the republick and the 
Turks. Sebastiano Monceiiigo, his successor, 
brought it to a conclusion by a treaty^ 
for which* after the death of Comaro, ^'^' 
-he was rewarded with the ducal crown, * 

.Carlo Razzinl succeeded, and dying at the age 



of eighty-oncy had for his successorsi Lmgi 
Pisani} Pietro Grimaldi, and Francisco Lore- 
tano. 

Under the government of Marco Foscarini, 
the dey of Algiers made some extraordinary de* 
mand&upon the repdblick of Venice : among the 
Test} besides the payment of an exbrbitant sum of 
money^ he inssted that his corsurs should have 
free liberty to cruise in the gulf of Venice, and 
to take the ships of any nation with whom he 
was not bound by treaty; with. this extraordl- 
oary condition annexed^ that if any of , his 
cruisers should bappeii to be taken, the repoUick 
should repair the loss in ready money. These 
dishonourable proposals were refused, with a 
proper disdain, by the seriate ; and, as the dey of 
Algiers had broken the peace, they equipped a 
squadron of men of war, which they dispatched 
to Algiers, under the command of ad« 
^'^' miral £mo, to bring him to reason. Th^ 
' dey continued obstinate ; upon which the 
admiral, according to his orders, immediatdy 
declared war against him, and sailed out df the 
harbour to fulfil his instrucdons, which were to 
bjock up the port, and destroy all the Algerine 
corsairs he could meet with. These vigoixms 
resolutions soon brought the dey to temper, and 
indeed to a submission as mean as his demands 
had been insolent : he found himself under a ne^ 
cessity of having recourse to the mediation of 
the British consul, to obtain a renewal of the 
peace upon the original terms. 

In the following year the republick of Vance 
began to take example by the neighbounng pow- 
ers, and to make several new regulations restrict- 
ing the exercise of the ecclesiastical junsdicUon 



mher dominions. The pontifTmost rigorotisly op- 
posed these innovations, but without producing 
any effect upon the conduct of the senate, who 
steadily pursued the system they had pro|x>sed* 
The bishop of Brescia was, however, so disgusted 
with these regulations, that he not only refused 
to obey the mandates issued by the senate, but 
even quitted the country, and retired to Ferrara.^ ' 
This conduct was the more extraordinary, as 
his bishoprick was computed to be worth twenty 
thousand pounds sterling a year. The senate 
immediately issued an oi^der to confiscate his ef- 
fects ; and decreed, that if he did not return with- 
in a limited time, and submit to their mandates, 
he should continue an exile for life, and his re- 
venues be forfeited. 

Some years after this, the republick was thrown 
into the utmost terror and confusion by the Im- 
perialistS) without any previous notice or decla- 
ration, marching six hundred men into Venetian 
Dalmatia, and taking possession of several towns 
and districts, compelling the inhabitants to tak^ , 
the oath of fidelity to the emperor. 

In 1785, the republick, under the government 
of Paulo Riniero, the successor of Moncenigo, 
seemed to depart from that pacifick system which 
bad so peculiarly characterized her during the 
preceding part of the century. She engaged in 
an expensive and unprofitable war with the re<- 
gency of Tunis ; and, though the occasions for 
the war were )ipt greater, or the offences given 
more heinous than those which usually loccur in 
transactions with the African states, yet the Ve-' 
netian fleet repeatedly insulted the coasts of that 
kingdom, cannonaded and bombarded several of 
the Tunisian ports or maritime fortresses^ an4 
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particularlj succeeded 'in destroying the defj^ncet 
of Sfaxi and laying the town, in ashes. £mOf 
)?ho still commanded the fleeti gained consider* 
able credit and applause for his conduct and ex* 
ertionsy and the Venetian marine acquired son^e 
reputation and experience in war* 

In the year 1789) Luigt ManinO} the last 
dogey succeeded Hiniero in the ducal chairi» Dur« 
ing his government) nothing important occurred 
till the invasion of Italy by the French. At that 
timci the Venetians^ in order to check tbe ipxo^ 
gress of the republicans, put Peschiera inta the 
j^^ jy^ hands of the Imperislists { but Bonaparte 
3796.' quickly becomins; master of all Italy i 
they trembled be^re the progress of bur 
victorious arms, and, in order to conciliate, the 
iavour of France, they warned out of their terri- 
tones, the unfc^rtun^te brother of the late king^' 
7he circun^itaoces a^tj^ing his dismission did 
the Venetians no credit : on that prinpe's demand- 
ing the sword Ibrmerly presented to the senate* 
by his ancestor, the celebrated Henry IV. of 
France, as a token of bis regard, they refused to 
restore it, on pretext th^it a large sum of money 
due from hioi'to the state, had njsver been dijkr 
charged* 

. The republick of Venioe, however, had long* 
viewed with dissatisfactton die victoripus pro- 
gress of the French in Italy. Like the other 
natives of that country, the Venetians harboured 
fi dislike to the French, induced by the differ* 
ence of their character aud manners* But the 
political antipathy of the Venetians was still 
greater than their national dislike* The con- 

Quests of die French had rendered them the ar* 
ItfV^ pf the f»^ of all Italjr. The former im^ 



portsoice of the sovereignty of tht states of thai 
country hstd totally disappeared, and they alon« 
gave the law. This wai peculiarly mortifying 
to a state that stood upon a footing of equality 
Inth any other in Itady, attd of superiority to 
most. The Vetietians, therefore, wsdted ^ith 
anxiety for a change of fortune in favour of the 
A^istiians, whose neighbourhood they had long 
experienced to be much less dangerous than that 
of the French^ In the mean time, they render- 
ed many good offices to the former, and clearly 
manifested a partiality to them, which did no{ 
escap^ the notice of Bonaparte, who gave suf- 
ficient indications that he would remember it in 
due time* The resentment of the French was, at 
last, kindled, and their seizure of Bergamo, in 
which province an insurrection had already 
broken out, was the first signal of their inten-^ 
tions towards Venice. Its complaints of theif 
Violation of its territory were answered with re- 
proaches of the partial conduct of the Venetian 
senate towards the Imperialists. Every day pro« 
duced fresh occasions of discontent on each side H 
and it was easy to foresee that their recipro- 
cal enmity would finally terminate in acts of vio^ 
lence. 

At last, the Austrian army was fbrced to leavd 
the territories of Venice, and take i*efuge iii 
the hereditary states. As soon as the French 
had penetrated into these, the Venetians began 
to look upon them as entangled in straits, from 
which they could not easily extricate themselves. 
A report was also universally circulated, that 
the French were on the point of laying down 
their arms^ and that nothing was wanting, to 
render victory over them complete but a gene* 
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ral co-operation on the part of the Venetian go* 
yernment. An opportunity now offered to in- 
tercept the communication between Bonaparte 
and his posts in Italy. For this purpose, forty- 
thousand of the Venetian peasantry were armedf 
and embodied with ten regiments of Sclavonians. 
They were posted on sdl the roads, and the 
convoys to the French array were every where 
stopped. 

In the mean time» the hatred of the Venetians 
burst forth in the most outrageous manner* 
Those persons who had behaved kindly to the 
French, were treated as enemies of the state, 
and put under arrest; and none but their de- 
clared adversaries intrusted with any authority* 
In all places of publick resort, the French were 
insulted and reviled in the grossest terms. They 
were expelled from the city of Venice, and at 
Padua, Vicenza, and Verona, the inhabitants 
were ordered to take up arms against them. The 
officers of the Venetian military openly boasted, 
that the lion of St. Mark would verify the pro- 
verb, that Italy was the tomb of the French. 
The clergy inveighed s^ainst them in the^pul- 
pit, and the press teemed with publications to 
defame them. What brought these proceedings 
home to the government was, the notoriety that 
neither priests nor printers, in Venice, dared 
to preach or publish any thing not strictly 
conformable to the will and pleasure of the 
senate. 

But these were only preludes to the outrages 
that followed. On the roads from Mantua to 
Legnano, and from Cassano to Verona, upwards 
of two hundred French were assassinated. Two 
battalions, on their march to join the army of 
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Bonaparte, were opposed by the Venetian troops, 
through whom they were obliged to fight their 
way. There were two other encounters o( a si- 
milar nature. At Verona, a plot was laid to mur- 
der all the French in that city. It was carried in- 
to execution on the Tuesday after Easter. None 
were spared, not even those that lay sick in the 
hospitsds* More than four hundred Frenchmen 
perished on this occasion. Those who garrison- 
ed the three castles of that city were besieged by 
the Venetian army, till they were liberated by a 
body of their countrymen, who routed the Ve- 
netians, and made three thousand of them pri- 
soners, among whom were several of their ge- 
nerals. At sea, the Venetians openly took the 
Austrian vessels under their protection, and fired 
at the French ships in pursuit of them. 

These transactions were made the subject of 
a manifesto issued by Bonaparte, on the third of 
May, in which he directed the French resident 
at Venice to quit that city, and ordered the 
i^ents of the Venetian republick in Lombardy, 
and in its provinces on the main land, to leave 
them in twenty-four hours. He commanded 
hts officers and troops to treat those of Venice as 
enemies, and to pull down, in every town, the 
lion of St. Mark, the arms of the Venetian re- 
publick. In consequence of this manifesto, the 
French troops overran and subjugated^ in a few 
days, all the Venetian dominions. The Ve- 
ronese, whose conduct to the French had been 
remai^ably atrocious, were condemned to an 
exemplary punishment. Some thousands of the 
peasants, who attempted to oppose the French, 
were put to the sword. The Sclavonians, who 
had come to their assistance, were routed, and 

Vol. XVI. Y 
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fled to a fort filled with their powder and atnmd* 
nition ; but it was blown up by the cannon of the 
French, and they were all destroyed. Another 
engagement took place before the walls of Vera* 
na, and the Venetians fought with great fury ; but 
they were defeated with vast slaughter}^ and th^ 
place compelled to surrender. 

The Venetian senate, despairing of being 
^ j^ able to make any effectual resistance^ 
1797. formally submitted to the French com- 
mander, and consented to deliver up thoso 
persons who had been instrumental in the 
atrocities of which the French compl^ined» On 
the 1 6th of May, the French took possession of 
the city of Venice, where a provisional govern* 
ment was now established on the republican, 
plan* ^Fhe press was deplared free, persons, 
and property secui^, and religion left on its for- 
mer footings The only seizures, made in the 
name of the Fi'ench government, were of the ar- 
senal and its contents, with the .shipping that be-, 
longed to the state* 

Thus fell, after a splendid existence of foar< 
teen genturies, the celebrated republick of Ve- 
nice* No modem state had, risen from. such 
small beginnings to a situation. of equal pros« 
perity. It was with sincere regret that every 
nation in Europe beheld its fall. The celc* 
brity it had long enjoyed^ . on a multiplidty 
of accounts, interested every one in its pre- 
servation. Without inquiring, how far the 
French could claim a right to dooiti it so 
unmercifully to destruction, they only con- 
sidered that it . had subi^tsted with honour to 
the present period, and had maintained its re- 
putation unimp^red amidst a variety of dan- 
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gers and trials, that had, sometimes, reduced it Jto 
the last extremity. The political world saw with 
concern the fatal hour arrive, that was to deprive 
it of the place it had so long and so honourably 
held among the nations of Europe. 

By the treaty of Campo Formio, Venice, with 
most of its dependencies) was cc^ded to his impe- 
rial majesty. 
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CHAP. I. 

Confe»t9 between the Guelfiha and GhibeHm ; Gom 
vemment of the Duke of jithens ; War with the 
Pisana and Bawkwood, SfC. 

FLORENCE, the capital of Tuscany, is de- 
lightfully situated in the midst of fertile 
and well cultivated hills and vallies, and di^ 
vided by the river Amo, which has four stone 
bridges, into two unequal parts* The streets 
are paved with very broad stones, and are 
generally clean ; though many of them are 
crooked, and so narrow as not to afford room 
for a carriage to pass. This city, next to 
Rome, is, with regard to antiquities and cu- 
riosities, the best worthy of a stranger's visit-* 
irig of any in Italy. Its cathedral is much 
larger than St. Paul's, at London ; and some 
of its palaces and publick buildings are extreme-* 
ly magnificent. The chapel of San Lorenzo, 
though it makes no great appearance on the 
outside, will, if ever it is finished, be by far the 
finest in the world. The old ducal palace con- 
tains the greatest and finest collection, made by 
one family, ^nd within one roof, of ancient and 
modern sculpture, painting, and curiqsities. of 



mtrf kind, b6th Hataral ahd artSficial. This 
palace <x>fitaina Itkevrise tan Immense quantity of 
plate ftnd jewels, ancient aind modem ; and Flo- 
rence is celebrated for several excellent libra- 
ries. 

Pisa, Leghorn, Kstora,"Sienna, Stato de gli 
Presidii, and Lucca,' are its dependencies ; but its 
history is little known till the time of the Lon- 
gobards, under their king Alboine, who made 
himself master of Tuscany, tOid txhnost all Italy. 
Having killed Cufiimund, king of the Gepidae, 
another of %hose barbarous nations ^hat then 
ravaged all the continent of Europe, in a single 
combat, he married Rosemond, Cunimund's beau- 
tiful daughter, and made a drinking cup of her . 
father's scull, out of which he forced his queen 
to drink* The queen' dissembled her indigna- 
tion, but applied fpr revenge to two officers. 
One of them had been affronted by the king, 
and she kftew the other to he deeply enamoured 
of her person. These she admitted into the 
royal bed-chamber, where they muidered Al- 
boine, and she made her escape to Ravenna. 
A kind of anarchy succeeded amongst the bar« 
barians of Italy, for about ten years ; but it does 
not appear to what particular barbarian the go- 
vernment or Tuscany fell. It is, however, cer- 
tain, that the Longobards or Lombards were 
masters of Italy, Rome and its territories ex- 
cepted, for two hundred and four years, till they 
were displaced by Charlemagne, who is said to 
have restored Tuscany, in general, to a respect- 
able condition, after it had suffered more than 
any' country in Italy, from the fury of the bar- 
barians. ^ ^ 

AH that Chaties required were certain tri- 
Y2 
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buteS) as marks of his sovereignty, and, in other 
respects, he left these different states to make 
the best of their situation and natural powers* 
/^jy The Florentines were distinguished 
7Y3. above all the other inhabitants of Tusca- 
ny, by their industry, their knowledge of 
the civil arts, and the uncomnidn strength of their 
genius. But they were destined «oon to suffer 
more from disputes between the emperors and 
the popes, than they had done from the barba* 
rians. The emperorT Frederick II. of Germany, 
put to death, by various tortures, many of the 
j^^ J) Tuscan nobility, and totally subjected 
1257. their country. Upon his death, the Flo- 
rentines erected themselves into an inde- 
pendent state, and made choice of twelve magis- 
trates, whom, on account of their pre-eminence, 
they called Antiani. 

Their first wars were with the Pistoians, 
whom they subdued. They next defeated the 
Pisans and the Siennese, and took Volaterra. 
The Pisans had formed a league with them, 
which they soon after broke, and, upon this 
provocation, the Florentines and the Lucquese 
A. D. P^^^^ forces, and gave the Pisans a 
1255. total defeat, upon the banks of the 
Arno. In consequence of this action, 
the victoi's marched to the very gates of Pisa, 
andi forcing the inhabitants into a shameful 
peace, obliged them to deliver up the town of 
Matrona, with a large compass of the sea-coast ; 
to grant the Florentines the freedom of their 
city ; and to make use of Florentine w^eights 
and measures. 

' Florence was now divided between two op- 
posite factions, the Guelphs and Ghibelins^ the 
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{Mirtisans of papal and imperial power. The 
family of the Uberti were, at this time, at the 
head of the Florentine Ghibelins ; and the 
people, or rather the republican party, resent- 
ed their contumacy so much, that they ran to 
arms, broke into the palace of the Uberti, 
and, having killed some, forced all the Ghibe- 
lins to take refuge in Sienna, where they were 
hospitably received, in direct violation of the 
treaty between the Florentines and the Si- 
ennese. Upon this, the Florentines declared 
war against their state ; and the exiles . im- 
plored the protection of Manfred, natural son 
of the emperor Frederick, and king of Naples 
and Sicily. But all they could obtain was a 
single squadron of German horse. The de- 
puties, at first, proposed declining assistance 
so little proportioned to the exigency ; but Fa- 
rinata was of a contrary opinion: "Let Man- 
fred," said he, " give us the squadron, and 
we shall soon manage matters so, that, if he 
has within him one spark of royalty, he will 
send greater reinforcements." This observa- 
tion brought the deputies over to Farinata*s 
sentiments. The squadron having attacked the 
Florentines, was soon after cut in pieces, and 
the standard of Manfred taken, and treated 
with peculiar ignominy. In consequence of 
this affront, Manfred ordered Jordano, one of 
his generals, to put himself at the head of 
one thousand five hundred of his best cavalry, 
and to march to the assistance of the Sien- 
nese and the Ghibelins of Florence. The Flo- 
rentines were determined to march out in op- 
position to thera, and gave notice to their al- 
lies of Lucca and Arezzo to be in readiness 
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tojoinfhemy about four ntles from thedty of 
Sienna. 

But, on their arrival, Jordano, having dis- 
posed everf Hting for a furious attack, and 
t>rdering the gates to be thrown open, ad* 
Tanced against the Florentines, at the head of 
his German cavalry^ atkt was followed by tiie 
Siennese and all the Florentine exiles. The 
army of Florence not expecting such an onset, 
was thrown into oonfesion; but the horse be- 
liaved so bravely, that the success of the batUe 
was, for some time, doubtful, till the Ghibelin 
Florentines, whom they had forced along with 
them, declared for the enemy ; and the Floren- 
tine cavalry, not even kfiowing how to trust 
xme another, abandoned the foot. It was the 
custom^ in those days, for European armies to 
T:arry along with them a chanot, or rather a 
stage, magnificently decorated, and in the 
middle was fixed their chief standard, which 
they considered as the palladium of their state. 
The Florentine foot, finding themselves aban- 
doned by their cavalry, flocked round the 
standard, embraced it with tears of affection, 
and performed miracles in its defence ; but al! 
their efforts were ineffectual. The disciplined 
Germans cut every man of them to pieces, to 
the number of thi'ee thousand, who fought round 
their standard, and made four thousand prison- 
ers in other parts of the field, besides taking the 
camp and baggage. 

The horror, grief, despair, and distraction, 
which prevailed in Florence, upon this -occasion, 
x:annot be described. And now, in proportion 
as the common people had been presumptuous 
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in prosperity, their despondency was despi- 
cable in adversity. Without consulting a. D. 
aught but their own fears, they aban- 126O. 
doned the city ; some removed to Lucca, 
others to Bologna. From this period, Flo- 
rence changed its masters; Guido Novello, a 
Ghibelin nobleman, was put at the head of the 
civil administration, and Jordano directed their 
military affairs. Publick justice was administer- 
ed in Manfred's name. The Guelphs were soon 
after expelled from Lucca, and Charles of An- 
jou being, about that time, crowned king of Na- 
ples, at the recommendation of the pope, they 
joined his army in the plains of Mantua. Man- 
fred resolved to oppose his pretensions, and their 
hostile armies drew up in order of battle in the 
plains of Benevento, the country of the ancient 
Samnites. Jordano was made pnsoner, and 
Manfred was defeated and killed in the battle. 

Novello was now expelled from Florence ; the 
Guelph exiles, the ancient constitution, and the 
popular government were restored. A peace 
was soon after concluded ; but war in a- few 
years broke out with the Pisans. With incre- 
dible labour, they divided their territories from 
those of Florence by a ditch, which terminated at 
the mouth of the Arno : this they fortified with 
towers; and for some years, it was of great ser- 
vice in defending them against the incursions of 
their enemies. At length, however, the Floren^ 
tines, in a dry season, passed it with a body of 
horse, by the channel of the Arno, and joining 
their allies the Lucquese, drove the Pisans into 
their city with great slaughter^ They plupdere4 
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j^ J) their, tenitoiy, and made disposittons 
1276. for besieging Pisa itself, when the pope's 
legate forced both parties into an accom- 
modation. 

A change in the Florentine government soon 
after took place, in favour of the popular factioOy 
and Florence, for several years, enjoyed a state 
of tranquillity, and cultivated the peacc^i erts. 
In the following war with Ai«2bo, both.«r«> 
A. D. ^^^ being drawn ^p in order of betUey 
128r. ^cri de Cherchi, a Florentine nobteman* 
set a remarkable example of fiatriotism 
and magnanimity, fiy the post he held in the 
army, it was his province to choose a squadron 
of horse to form the van, aiid to guard the grand 
standard ; a place so dangerous, that tlie boldest 
in the army seemed to slmnk from the service. 
Veri named himself first, though he was then iU 
of the gout, then his son, and then his grand- 
son ; but refused to nominate any other, observ- 
ing, th^t thety who loved their country would 
offer themselves. His example was most effeo 
tual. The AresEzian horse^ however, made such 
a gallant resistance, that they were upon the 
fwint of ibeing joined by their fe(^, when Cursio 
J)onati, in disobedience of orders, charged the 
enemy with this noble expression, '^ If we die, 
we can fear no further penadty ; if we conquer, 
let our accusers impeach, us at Pistoia*." His 
heroism^was-'successful, -and the Aiiezzians were 
defeated. 

In the same year, the office of gonfalonier 
•was instituted, for the purpose of restrainmg the 
lipbili^, who were shortly ^after excluded from 

* A town of the enemy. 
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nil share in the government* This was effected 
by the influence of one Giano Delia Bella, of a 
decayed but illustrious family. His authority 
became at last so formidable, that a civil war 
must have ensued, had not he prevented it by an 
instance of magnanimity that would have done 
honour to the greatest patriot of Greece or 
Rome : he chose to undergo a voluntary banish* 
ment, rather than disturb the tranquillity of the 
sts^e. But divisions still contiiMied in Florence : 
ingratitude, the reigning, disease of po- ^^ j^ 
pular governments, had almost ruined 1391.' 
the republick. However, during the few 
succeeding years of peace, many magnificent 
works were erected by the Florentines, and, 
among the rest, a new town-house or palace, at 
that time the noblest in Europe. 

In the year 1 300, there flourished at Pistoia a 
noble family, commonly called Cancellari, the 
branches of which, being at variance with one 
another, were distinguished by the names of 
Neri and Bianchi, the Blacks and the Whites. 
In order to preserve the tranquillity of Pistoia^ 
these &milies were forced to remove to Florence, 
but even there they communicated their infec- 
tion to other families : the Cerchi espoused the 
quarrel of the one, while the Donati attached 
themselves to the cause of the other* A long 
series of hostilities, fatal to the tranquillity of 
Florence, ensued, which was only put a period 
to by the death of Cursio Donati, the bold leadev- 
of the popular faction. ,, 

The emperor now marched into Italy, harassed 
the Florentines, and laid siege to their j^ jy 
city, but was soon forced to raise it. The 1312.* 
Florentines, however, in their despair, 
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applied to Robert king of Naples, and transfeifed 
to him the government of their city during fiee 
years* The emperor then entered into a league 
with the king of Sicily against him, but, soon af- 
ter died of iK>ison, supposed to have been given 
him by a friar, in administering to him the sacra- 
ment, at the instigation of the Florentines. War, 
however, took place with the Pisans, for the assis- 
tance they had given the emperor Henry. A 
battle which ensued was so fetal to the Floren-* 
tines, that a new regulation was adopted, relative 
to armour, by which every horseman was to have 
his helmet, breast-plate, gauntlets, cuisses, and 
boots, all of iron. 

War now took place with Castniccio of Lucca, 
who carried his incursions to the very gates of Flo- 
rence. The Florentines in despair resigned their 
city to the prince of Tarentum, who gave them, 
for his deputy-governor, Philip, one of his best 
generals, with one thousand horse. Philip re- 
solved on an enterprise, which makes a great fi- 
gure in the Florentine history ; and that was no 
less than the surprisal of Pistoia, where Castnic- 
cio had left seven hundred men in garrison, all 
of them choice troops. He marched to Prato, 
where he prepared scaling ladders, and other 
machines of the same nature ; and, being at- 
tended by two thousand foot and six hundred 
horse, he arrived that very night, under the walls 
of Pistoia. It was then the dead of winter, and 
the frost so severe, that the waters in the ditches 
were passable, whereby the exiles who accom- 
panied Philip, came near enough to the walls to 
mount them, by the assistance of their ladders ; 
these were followed by about one hundred of 
their party ; while- those without, passing the 
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ditchtfSf attempted with pick-azea and other io- 
struments to penetrate the wall, in which at last 
thef made two small breaches : by these, Philip 
entered with his horse, but would have been re« 
pelled with loss had he not found means to set 
fire to the gates, through which ^he whole body^ 
both of horse and foot, now entered the towni 
and after a bloody dispute, fought their way to 
the market-place* Having left a garrison in Pis- 
toia, Philip returned to Florence, where 
he was received with extraordinary ho- -^'^ 
nours. 

But gratitude is seldom the distinguishing vir- 
tue of republicans: differences soon happened 
between the Florentines and Philip, and Castruc* 
cio, in the mean time, besieged and retook Pistoia. 
The Florentine historians, with great justice, think 
this retaking of Pistoia the most splendid action of 
Ca8truccio*s life ; and undoubtedly every thing 
considered, it showed a vast superiority of mili- 
tary genius over all his contemporaries. It was 
in that age a new spectacle to behold a general 
take possession of a strong city in the sight of a 
far superior army sent to its relief* Castniccio 
soon after died* 

To secure the independence of the people, 
some alterations were now made in/ the govern- 
ment of Florence* War, soon after, followed 
with Pisa, and Catino was besieged and taken. 
Lucca^as also besieged, but John King of Bo- 
hemia marching with an army into Lombardy, 
the siege was raised. The Florentines, however, 
were determined to oppose his progress, and that 
they might not be wanting to their allies, they 
sent them four hundred horse under the com- 
mand, of Stroza and Scala* They arrived at 
Vol. XVI. Z 
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Verona just as king John and the pcl|>e's lef^fatef 
who supportod him in quality of vicar of the 
empire, were preparing to give a general as* 
sault to Ferrara. The FlorentineB no 
^J?' sooner threw themselves into the city^ 
than they resolved to attack the camp 
of the besiegers. The victory was so complete 
that all Romagna revolted from the legate. 

Soon alter this transaction, FkH*ence was in- 
volved in a war with Scaliger prince of Verona, but 
while prosecuting an expensive warfare, she was 
cultivating the arts of peace in a degree of pec«- 
fection then unknown to the re$>t of the world. 
Giotto, at this period, foixnded thp quadrangulal' 
tower of marble, called la Torre de Santa Repa« 
rata, which stands by the cathedral of Florence^ 
Scaliger meanwhile made an attack upon that 
capitol, and a battle ensued in which the Fk>ren^ 
tines, with difficulty came off conquerors. Sca- 
liger, though now surrounded by n>any poweifDd 
enemies, was not deficient in conduct, either as a 
statesman or warrior. As Luchino, the Flo* 
rentine general, who by this time had been joined 
by a detachment of two thousand four hundred 
horse, under Marsilio, the brother of Rosso, tmd 
advanced within a few miles of Verona, he left 
that city, at the head of three thousand horse, and 
a body of foot, and offered battle to the enemy, 
which Luchino declined. This cowardice or 
treachery so disgusted bis troops that many of 
them immediately quitted the service. Scaliger, 
to improve this opportunity, took post threes 
miles below Bovolenta, where Rosso, the Flo^ 
rentine, was still encamped, with a vkw of in- 
tercepting Marstlio in his return to join his bro- 
ther* in this emergency, Rosso ordered his 
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seldiers to galher great quantities of bitter herbs, 
which grew in the neighbourhood, and throw 
Ihem into the waters of the Brenta, which &u|^lied 
Scaliger*8 army, and which thereby became so 
bitter as to be ^rendered unserviceable both to 
man and horse : so that Scaliger was obliged to 
decamp, and Marsilio rejoined his brother. With* 
out losing time, they marched directly to Paduat 
where the citisens opened the ga^es to their 
army, and cut in pieces Scaliger'a garrison, com* 
manded by his brother Alberto, who was 
made a prisoner. But the joy occa- ^'»?' 
sioned by this important conquest, was ^ 
quickly damped by the deaths of both the 
Rossi. 

The Florentines now purchased Arezzo and 
Lucca, and invaded the Veronese, which forced 
Scaliger to a peace. They were, for some yearsi 
dreaded all over Italy* Jealous of their power, 
the Pisans stirfed up a'oonfedei*acy against them, 
•Dd reduced them to the utmost misery. In their 
distress, Ihey chose the duke of Athens for their 
governor. The Arezziansj the Volterrans, and 
the PistQians, followed their example ; but Gualn 
tieri behaved with the greatest tyranny and cniT 
elty, and was opposed by the presidents of, Flot 
rence* They among themselves agreed that, 
next day, when the assembly was to be held, they 
should move the government to be decreed to 
him for one year, under the same limitations 
that had been prescribed to Robert prince of 
Naples. The tyrant, however, had taken his 
measures so well, that he was ushered into the 
assembly, by some of the principal nobility, and 
his person was guarded by a number of plebeians, 
vith arms concealed under their clothes. One of 
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the presidents, rising ftx>m his seat, made the iho- 
tion agreed upon the night before ; but he was in- 
terrupted by a general cry, that they would have 
Gualtieri for their governor without any limit- 
ations. The presidents being thus deterred from 
further opposition, the nobility earned the, ty- 
rant on their shoulders to the palace^ where they" 
placed him in the chair" of state. 

Gualtieri now turned the presidents out of the 
palace allotted for them, and took possession of 
it for himself. He was too prudent to abolish 
their office ; but he left them only a shadow of 
power. He totally abrogated the institutions of 
the companies and their gonfaloniers. He de- 
prived the citizens of their arms, and made him- 
aelf the sole fountain of preferments and honours 
in the state. His avarice was insatiable : he ap- 
propriated all the publick money to his own pri« 
vate use, and employed part of his great wealth 
in fortifying his palace, so as to render it, to all 
intents and purposes, a citadel. When any of 
the citizens complained of his officers, he caused 
the complainants to be publicly scourged, with* 
out so much as inquiring into their grievances* 
He ordered a citizen's tong;ue to be pulled out by 
the roots; and, having banished another upon 
suspicion, he seemingly pardoned him) but no 
eooner was he returned to Florence, than he put 
him to death. At last, despair and hatred ba- 
nished every consideration of fear amongst the 
Florentines : three several conspiracies were 
formed against him, each without knowledge 
of the others; but all now united and be- 
sieged him in his palace or citadel. They, 
in their turn, now laughed at the tyrant's com- 
pliances and offers^ and the siege went on with 
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the utmost fiiry ; so that finding he should, nt 
hstf be obliged to yield, he thrust out of the ci- 
tadel those officers and guards whose cruelty had 
rendered them most obnoxious to the people, by 
whom they were instantly put to death. Indeed, 
before the populace would listen to any terms of 
accommodation, they insisted upon his delivering 
up to their vengeance three or four individuals 
who had espoused his cause ; among these wa^ 
Gulieimp de Siusi, and his son, a youth of 
eighteen, of extraordinary beauty, and the most 
amiable disposition. This unhappy victim, whose 
only crime was being son to Gulielmo, ^ j^ 
no sooner came forth, than the savage 1343* 
multitude fell upon him with swords, 
daggers, and knives, and not only cue him in 
pieces, but like wild beasts, devoured his flesh. 
The tyranny of Gualtieri continued above nine 
months ; but he now agreed to divest himself of 
all power over Florence, and to ratify the arti- 
cles which he had signed^ as soon as he should 
quit the Florentine territories. It is remarkable 
that the Arezzians, the Pistoians, and the Vol- 
terrans, as if all had acted in concert, recovered 
their liberties, and expelled the tyrant's troops, 
at the sai)ae time. 

Civil dissentions, however, still continued in 
Florence. The nobility were expelled from the 
magistracy, and Arezzo was restored to inde* 
pendency. Peace was soon after concluded with 
Pisa. In the course of this year, the Florentine 
government surmounted a difficulty, which, in 
that s^e, would) perhaps, have been insuimount- 
able by any other people. The state had bor- 
rowed from its subjects a large sum of money, 
amounting to about sixty thousand pounds ster- 
Z 2 
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ling^. The low state of the publick finances, at 
this timef did not admit of the government's pay- ^ 

ing off the debt, yet was there a necessity for ' 

supporting the publick credit. As a middle way, 
every creditor had assignments made to him» on 
the publick revenue, at the rate of five per cent* 
These assignments were transferable like our 
stocks, and negociated in the same manner ; their 
Talue rising or felling according to the pros- 
perity or distresses of the state. The Floren- 
tine stock was negociated in the same manner 
as bargains are ibr any other mercantile commo* 
dity. Here perhaps, we have the first rise of paper 
A. D. ^^^^' The following year is noted for 
1345. &n event not much to the honour of 
England. The Floi*enttne family of the 
Bardi were then the greatest bankers in Europe* 
and had partnerships in most trading nations* 
They had lent Edward III. king of England, 
about seven hundred thousand crowns of gold, 
to assist him in his French wars ; and his ma- 
jesty not being punctual in his remittances^ the 
Bardi became insolvent. As there was scarcely 
^ne family in Florence that had not money in 
their hands, the calamity was general, and occa- 
sioned such distrusts between man and man as 
amounted to a stagnation of publick ci^dit. It 
appeared, however, upon inspecting the bank- 
rupts' accounts, that the company owed about 
two hundred thousand crowns less than their de- 
mand upon Edward. 

Next year, a famine prevailed all over Italy, 
and the Florentines were oljfigcd to buy up grain 
In Africa, Sardinia, and Sicily, Their huma- 
nity, on this occasion, deserves to be recorded : 
ihey gave bread to incredible numbers of women^ 
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children^ and poor people, who flocked to their 
city from the country and the neighbouring 
states, which had not been so provident. All 
their charitable precautions, however, could not 
hinder a pestilential disease from breaking out 
in the city, which is generally the consequence 
of famine and of a place overstocked with num- 
bers of strangers. 

The Florentines were now, for several years, 
engaged in a war with Giovanni - Viscbnti of 
Milan, and with' the Pisans, whose port they en- 
tered, and carrying off the great iron chain that 
secured it, they hung it up, in the old temple of 
Mai^ at Florence, as a trophy of their maritime 
power. Their general Fametio entered the Fisan 
territory, and came to an engagement with their 
whole force, which he totally defeated. He took 
their general, with a great number of their sol- 
diers, and almost all their military ensigns, which 
he carried back in great triumph to Floi^ence* 
His modesty was equal to his glory. The Flo- 
rentinest who in all affairs of government or war^ 
affected to imitate the Roman republi- j^ j^ 
cans, in a full assembly, offered him a i362. 
crown of laurel ; but he refused it, as 
being too great an honour, till he could perfonii 
some service of greater consequence to the 
state. 

• Upon the conclusion of the treaty of Bretignyi 
in 1360, between Edward III. of England and 
king John of France, a peace succeeded between 
the two nations, in consequence of which a great 
number of soldiers were dismissed from the ser^ 
vice of both princes. All France at this time* 
was filled with robberies by those disbanded 
soldiers, and it is hard to say what the conse* 
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^uence might hare been, had not the EogU^hi t9 
the number of four thouaand horse and two 
thousand ibot, detesting the cruelties and excessei 
of their companions^ sej^iarated themselves from 
the roam body. They were commanded hy Sir 
John Hawkwoed, a native of Heningham in 
Essex. Hia father was a tanner, and he him* 
self had been bound apprentice to a taylor ; but* 
enlisting as a soldier, he distinguished himself so 
greatly that he received the honour of knight* 
hood, and, before the peace of Bretigny, had ac- 
quired considerable property as well as rank* 
His first design, and that of the officers under 
him, was to offer their services to Florence* on 
account of the great losses they had sustained 
by the money they had so generously lent to the 
English. According to Aretin, they actually 
made the offer immediately upon the death of 
Fametio ; but their demands being too high, the 
Florentines rejected them, and they were obliged 
to enter into the service of Pisa. 

The Pisans, without difficulty, granted them 
all their demands ; and the English no sooner 
took the field, than they marched through 
Lucca, Pistoia, and Prato, and encamped within 
two miles of Florence. The manner in which 
the English made war was very different from 
any thing the Florentines had ever seen before* 
and incredible was the terror they spread wher- 
ever they advanced. They returned to Pisa, how- 
ever, with a much greater booty than had ever 
before been acquired in such an expedition. The 
richness of it allured them to a second enter? 
prise. From Pisa, they now advanced to Fig^- 
line in the vale of Amo. The Florentines 
marched their army to Ancisca in the same vaici 
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where ihej intrenched themselves, bat in so 
awkward a way, that the English forced their 
intrenchments, took their camp, and drove them 
into Anctsa. In this engagement, the Floren- 
tine general) Pietro Fametio, was made pri- 
soner, together with a great number of other 
officers aiid soldiers, and the Floren- ^ ^^^ 
tines lost all their carriages and bag- 1354; 
gage. Next day, the English broke 
through a wall and ditch that reached from 
Ancisa to the Amo, aitd opened their way to 
Florence, which was filled with amazement and 
dismay. 

The Pisans now gave out, that they would come 
by way of Arezzo to Florence, by a certain dayt 
and desired the Florentines to be ready for their 
reception. The Florentines, who really believed 
them to be in earnest, fortified St. Miniato with 
five hundred soldiers, and threw up strong in- 
trenchments for defending ail the avenues of 
their city, waiting for their enemies with the 
utmost anxiety. But the Pisan soldiers having 
no inclination for the adventure, the English 
left them at Figline,.and forcing all the Floren- 
tine intrenchments in the night, penetrated by 
day-break to Hipoli, within two miles of Flo- 
rence, before their maixh was known. In- 
stantly the city was overwhelmed in uproar, 
and every man capable of bearing arms ap- 
peared before the gate; so that, including the 
army which was then in Florence, their number 
amounted to thirty thousand men, agfunst six 
thousand English; yet they thought not once 
of attacking the enemy; ail their care was to 
defend themselves. From Florence, the Eng* 
iish returned to Figline, with many captives 
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and enoraious booty; thence Ihef marched to 
Arezzo; &o that, to use Aretius's own words, 
they knocked by turns, at the gates of Florence 
and Arezzo, taking Figline in the midway, and 
nothing, continues he, could be more terrible 
than the sound of their name. 

By the close of the cam[iaign, however, the 
captives they had made were so numerous, and 
their booty so unwieldy, that they knew not 
bow to carry them to Pisa, especially as the 
way was encumbered and difficult. They there« 
fore had recourse to the folbwing extraordinary 
stratagem. They sent a formal message to Flo* 
rencei inviting the presidents to assist in cele- 
brating mass with them in the church of St. 
Salviano, at Florence, on the 13th of Novem« 
ber* Were not the fact attested by their own 
historians, one could scarcely believe that the 
Florentines were absurd enough implicitly to 
ei'edit the message : instead of preparing to ha^ 
imss and prevent the retreat of their enemies, 
they thought jiot of any thing but of defending 
themselves on the appointed day while the 
English, setting fire to their camp at Figline, re^ 
turned unmolested to Pisa, with all their plun* 
der and prisoners. 

The English were received in triumph by the 
Pisans, and admitted to winter in their city. 
But the Pisans had no reason to be fond of 
their guests, for they had nothing they coulc) 
eiill their own ; the English engrossing all both 
Within and without doors : they refused to make 
a winter campaign. In the ensuing season, the 
Pisans took into their pay three thousand Ger» 
man horse, and the remainder of the campsugn, 
»s usual, consisted of horrid depredations. The 



Florentified, from their walls, had the morttfica- 
i^n to see their territory all in flames around, 
them, and to hear tne voices of theh* enemies 
while besieging their city. 

It is propable that the Pisans, before the end 
of this campaign, would have made themselves 
masters of Florence, had not the Florentines 
tampered with the English, offering them large 
sums to change their party. The English plead- 
ed their honour, and refused to fight against 
the Pisans, but were prevailed upon not to 
fight against the Florentines, afid offered to 
enter into their service against any other enemy 
than the Pisans* But the English general, 
Hawkwood, rejected a neutrality of any kind, 
and, at the head of one thousand of his country- 
men, remained in the Pisan service- An assault, 
under his conduct, was, soon after, made upon 
the Florentine camp. The Pisatis, who made 
the attempt, were repelled by the valour of the 
Arezzians in the Florentine service ; eight hun- 
dred Pisans were killed, and two thousand taken 
prisoners. Upon this disaster, Hawkwood per^ 
formed an orderly retreat to Sabino, where his 
main body lay, and Malatesta, the Flo- 
rentine general, ordered no pursuit to ^«^?* 
be made. The Florentines retained so 
much of the ancient Roman spirit, that when 
defeated, they refused to treat of peace, but 
now that they had gained a victory, it was urged 
in the strongst terms, and, by the mediation of 
the pope, at last, was effected. 

Two years afterwards, upon some quarrel 
with the inhabitants, the Florentines besieged 
St. Miniato, and Bemabo of Milan, pretending 
he was invited by the inhabitants, advanced tt> 
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its refief* tits gcfteral, 4)ti 'ttus.'oQoall6n,vvas^,' 
the famous Sir J^n' .R^^kTC9d; » h^me'stUI- ' 
terrible to the Fionsntines,^ wjiosc' troops were • 
commanded, b^' Ctovaiint Mslalaiecjlf} « ^ '^el)!^ '^ - 
•oldier* Wbeft Hftwkirc^ /appFoached.' iIk^- 
Florentihe camp^ lie f^iina it.jso fel*ti$ed diat "' 
it coMld not be^atUdied* wHh ' adyantag^ ^^^ ' 
drew off to the distance^, of abofit^ten, HJiijes. ? «. 
This retreat go^-.th^ * Florentine ■^rniigi»f»to* • 
and common seldierf * such * spiufs th4t th^y' 
upbraided Malatacca with cowa/^iee,. foY i^; . 
fusing to lead them agam^ tke •enemy. - ;Plbd« . 

* ing all remoQstrances Vatn, '< Let tt^**mli«ch, ^* ' 
then/' said he, ^* since it m^st ^Tieeffc. 60 .S9b r 
These giddy-head^ t>hin^efer8; shplli^odh Ib^ '.- 
thjit I am destitute ntjUier of cbufag^ nor' con v* 
duct.*' Leaving .u suHkient nvmb^r- Ibr '^Jle . 
defence of the* camp, by day-brdak" Jie^ bf|;^ ' ..V 

, his march against Hawkwood) w^a'liow "Jb- ^j. 
sured himself of victory;- *Hq ordered jrfs re- - 
gular troops to refresh themselves -'(Mtifunyi ' ' 
and to remain withfn' their trencl^es r J^^ 'a^i^"^ '., 
his iri^gulars of eVei^rkind (oskinjlfi^-^ifh ^' 
the'enenty, and 1J0 •increased, the fatigu€ jfC* ^" . 
casiooed by a long mareh duHn^ a sultrj dayl-"^ ' 
This stratagem w^s effeAual, aiKl,lfe%k\v«iod,.V • 
at the*critij(al minute,*feH> fi^itK his. iaesh trab^ c 
upon tbe^ Florentines^ with so mych fwrfj ^bf^ 1 
he obtained a compile and ealsy victot^y:. mA^t ' - 
latacca ^m' made a prisoner.; 'tfie^fyin "anj - 
captives were ' iJUmeroas j .-and the^ 'roUt . • 
'^69 ^** ^^^^* NotwithstanSding', 4his .;yjc>*. . 

• • tory, * Hawkwood dum not -exempt ;taf , 
raise the siege of Mineato,- wUch,* aft^r"the* / . 
Florentine manner of pcoceediog) was in 'cow-* ■ - 
sequence of this defeat, carried on with j;f eater • 



Yigoifr than before. It was, at last, betrayed into 

- tbeir hands. . 

During this year, the Florentines purchased 

. * freedom for the Lucquese. In the following 

year, they felt it necessary to exert all their 

* spirit against the papal encroacl^ments, and 
engage the Italian states to assert their in- 

" dependence. E^comoiunications were conse* 
quendy thundered out against Florence, and 

* the republick was forced to appoint Alessandro 
Antilla and Donato Barbadorio to go and 
plead their cause before pope Gregory, at 
AvignOn; but, notwithstanding all they could 

. urge, the interdicts against Florence were con- 
Armed* , The spirit which Barbadorio manifested 
/ upon this occasion was great and memorable* 
'.Soon as the pontiff had pronounced the sentence 

- against his country, he turned round to an 
'image of God, a^d, in the presence of his holU 
nes6, exclaimed, ^* Oh God, we the deputies of 

. the Florentines, from, this unjust sentence of thy 

.' vicar, appeal to thy equity. Thou who art sub- 

• jbct neither to deceit nor anger ; thou who lovest 

*the liberty, and not the slavery of man ; thou who 

: hatest tyrants, and the lusts of tvrantSt defend 

« the liberty of the Florentines, and become their 

^ auspicious guardian." - The death of Gregory 

'[ . ppt an end tp the dispute. « 

But civil dbsientions took place in the city of 
Florence* Alterations were made in the go- 
venment, and. Michaeli Lando was chosen gon* 
falonier. His origin Was mean, but he ^ j^^ 
' conducted himself with magnanimity, 1378.* 
and repressed alike the insolence of the 
. nobles and of the rabble. At this period, the 
fine arts appeared in no part of Europe but 
Vol. XVI. 2 A 
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amongst the Florentines, who Were, bjr titiS th«^~ 
Inost respected people in Italy. During the 
first year of his gOTemment, an informery 
iiamed Antonio, count of firuscofi, accused aft 
c<mspirators some of the greatest nobility, par^ 
ticularly Peter Albiid, at that time the most 
respected citizen in Florence. This nobleman 
Uved upon his own. estate in the country, when 
Ke was seized by the Florentine soldiers* Thoi^h 
bis tenants with ease toight have rescdi^d him) 
yet so conscious vas he of his own innocencet 
that he commanded them to desist, and qmetiy . 
went along with the guards. Of all the ac« 
cused, one alone escaped. The trials of the . 
illustrious prisoners soon came on, and tl^n, ifi 
glowing colours, did all the horror of democrat 
tick government appear. The judge acqukted 
them even of the suspicion of treason f bat . 
such was the fury of the multitude, thot, be«> 
setting the tribunal, they would have torn kim 
to pieces, had he not declared theiii guilty* 
Accordingly they were put to death. The hts^ 
iorians of Florenoe justly bewail the state' of 
their -country at this time. Those who" ptc.^ 
sided in the government were conscious that 
they had been guilty of murdering the noblest • 
and mbst innocent persons of the state^and, for 
their own securityi they now added crime to . 
crime ; they banished all whom they suspected, 
and, to render their power as stable as possible, 
they made Sir John Hawkwood governor oif all 
the troops of the republick. . 

Hawkwood soon after took the field to check 
the progress of Charies of Durazzo, wlio now 
sent ambassadors to Florence to solicit its friend- 
ship, but was, nevertheless, pursued by Hawk^ 



wood into the terntories of Arezzo* The Flo- 
rentines were again alarmed by intelligence, that 
Lewis of Anjou» as the adopted sod of Joau 
Queen of Naples, was inarching to drive Charles 
DfDurazzofromltaljr. They now espous- j^ p^ 
ed the cause of Charles, and made them- 13*84/ 
selves masters of Arezso. The death of 
LewiS) about the same time, gave peace to Italy # 
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CHAP. II. 



IVar mth the Mtlaneee. Revival of Grecian Liie^ 
rature in Tmcany. Eeduction of Pisa. Siege 
of Lucca ; and Jffaira <f Fhorervce till tlie DemUe 
if Cosmo II J. 

AT the commencement of the war with Gale- 
azzo of Milan, Florence was eminently floii-' 
rishing, both in the state of its finances and in the 
resources of Its citizens. In this war, Bologna 
A. D. ^*® ^^ ^^y^ *"5^' '^ conjunction, they at- 
1390. tempted the conquest of Milan. The 
French also, under the count d'Ar^iag- 
nack, lent their assistance. Hawkwood quickly 
made himself master of the Milanese ; but the 
French, by an act of the utmost imprudence, 
were totally defeated- Galeazzo, having gained 
over them a complete and unexpected victory, . 
marched agsdnst Hawkwood, who, though infe- 
rior in force, defeated them in their turn. Hawk- 
wood, however, was forced to retreat before them, 
and they hung upon his rear, till he reached the 
Oglio, which it was difficult to pass in sight of a 
superior army ; but, by the help of four hundred 
English archers, he surmounted even this difiicul* 
ty : they passed the river, and covered the rest of 
the army, under the discharge of their arrows. 
This retreat was, in those days, a masterpiece of 
generalship. The banks of the Adige, however, 
presented new difficulties : the enemy had broken 
them down and inundated the adjacent country ; 
but Hawkwood's genius rose superior amidst 



iSfficuKies. Manehii^ through the shoal water 
he pitched his tents upon a rising ground, and 
there leaving them standing, to deceive the 
enemy, he proceeded to Monts^nana, a friend- 
ly town, where, in boa'ts, he passed the Adige. 
Aretin observes, that no general but Hawkwood 
;eould l>stve performed such a retreat, which 
proved him the ablest commander of that 

age. 

He arrived at Florence in time to preserve it 
from the enemy; the Florentines, recovered 
from the consternation into which ^they had 
been tbrowa; they soon after routed the army 
of the . Mitanese ; and a negociation for peaee 
was set on foot^ After various altercations, the 
afi^dr was referred to the pope's legate, the doge 
of Genoa, and, in compliment, a deputy fix>m the 
people of Genoa. Those referees, when they had 
determined their award, demanded who was to be 
the guarantee of the peace* '^ The sword," re^ 
j:Aied Tomassi* one of the Florentine deputies, 
*^ Galeazzo'and Florence now know each other's 
strength." This gallant speech was approved of 
even by Galeazzo's party, and the terms were 
agreed to. 

But Galeazzo was insincere; again he pre- 
pared for war, and again the Florentines re* 
newed theif league* The revival of Grecian 
learning, amidst those uncertainties of/ negoci- 
ation and of war, does honour to the Florentine 
name. The emperor of Constantinople had 
, come to solicit assistance against the Turks, and| 
in his miin, was a noble Byzantine, called Chiyv 
soloras, renowned for hi^ knowledge of Grecian 
literatttre. By a solemn deputation, the Fk>ren- 
3 A 3 
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^ j^ tines invked this iUf^strious scb<^ar to 
VJ93- their city, where he was received with . 
every honour due to his iherit and his 
rank ; and a salary was allowed him for open- 
ing a school for Greek lectures. Chrysoloras 
kept open his school for above two yaars, but 
was forced to attend his ihaster upon bis return 
to Constantinople. ' White upon this subject, it 
is justice to Florence and to the mempry of 
Aretin, to. observe, that this Florentine may 
be considered as the great reviver of classical 
Latin in Europe, and that no subsequent ivriter 
has exceeded the purity and precision of his 
style; nor were his countrymeii ungrateful to 
his merit; they conferred on him Ihe dileiest 
employments of the states 

In the fol^wing year, the Florentines siis* 
tained an irrecoverai>Ie blow ' by the death of Sir 
John Hawkwood, the greatest captain of that ^ 
age. He had married the natund daughter of 
Bemabo, duke of Milan, and receiyed with her 
a million of florins. Though he served different ■ 
states and different interests^ he was neither 
* mercenary nor ungrateful. After having been 
the scourge, he became the saviour of the Flo- 
rentines ; andj when he died, was, at the publitfk ^ 
expense) honoured with a funeral and a magni- 
ficent monument. 

For eight succeeding yearS) conspiracies, civil 
commotions, and war with Galeazzo disturbed 
the tranquillity of Florence. In the beginning » 
of the fifteenth century, tliat city was almost de» ^ 
populated by pestilence ; and the power of Ga* 
leazzo still increased. In order to protect them- 
selves, the Florentines invited the emperor into 
Italy, but having received an enormous subudy, 
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• he deceived and left them. Galeazzo was now 
; victorious^ but his death soon ridded the Floren- 
.tines of anxiety 2 they were suspected of having 
taken him off by poison. War> hqweven quick* * 
ly succeeded with Ladielaus of Naples^ and with . 
the Pisans, whose city was besieged. A surren- 

" der was at last oegociated, and Bindi) a Pisan, was 

^ sent by Gambacurta) the governor, to Caponi, the ' 

' Fk>reDtine general, for that purpose. 

The l^isan bore," in his face, every mark of 
extreme famine ; but, though he supped with 
the Florentine general," all his entreaties could ' 
not prevail .upon him to give him. a loaf of 
bread* Such misery was no longer to Ije with- 
- * stood ; and Pisa surrendered tp the Floren- 

^ tines. Caponi' immediately ordered the terms v 
of capitulation to be proclaimed, declaring, th^it 
the Pisans should t)e safe in their persons and - 
properties, and relieved from all their distresses* 

'' IJpon this deqlaration, the inhabitants of every 
age and condition flocked ipund their con-;* 

. queioi^ as their deliverers; but never did a 
more shoekihg scene of misery appear, than 
was presented by those emaciated wretches* 

' Ahnost every thing that was eatable had been 
consumed, and many of the besieged ^ ^^ 
had subsisted.' upon dead bodies torn 1405.' 
from the graves* The Florentines had 
brought along with theiti a* quantity of bread, ' 
which they threw among the people as 'they . 
passed through the streets. The sight of food , 
and their eagerness to catch it, made the Pisans 
forget aii their animosity towards their late ene- 
mies ; and the surrender of their city was com- 
pleted without tumulu Upon a narrow search^ 
it was discovered) that no Jtind of provision re* 
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mained in Pisa on the day it surrendered, but 

three very lean cows, and a pound or two of 

sugar. Tweaty of the chief .ciliaens of Pisa 

' were now named to go to Florence, and there to 

make a formal surrender of their sovereignty to 

the magistracy. Thii was done with great pomp ^ 

and, for some months, nothii^ was heard in Flo- . 

' xence but musick of all kinds, ai^d shouts of tsi* 

umph ; and nothing seen but festtvitias, justs, 

tournaments, and magnificent prbcessionsk The 

Florentine name was never so renowned and glo- 

• riotis as at this period. 

War, however, soon after tock place betweea 
Ladi^aus king of Naples, and the duke of An- 
]ou, whose cause the Florentines espoused* They * 
sent to his assis^nce, an army under the cdm«. 
mand of Paolo Orsini and Sfi>rza* An engage- . 
ment ensued, in which IL.ddislan8 practised a 
stratagem pretty frequent in those days, namely,' 
that of dressing up a number of officers in arms 
and robes, not to be distinguished from his own. * 
The Florentinea were victorious, and it is by all 
agreed that, if they had pursued their bk>w, they . 
might have- placed Louiff of Anjou upon the 
throne of Naples. Aretin informs iis, that La- - 
dislaus mtd to say, ^ That the day on which he 
was defeated, his enemies had it in their power 
to be masters both of his person and kingdom ; 
that the second day, they might have been maa- 
ters of his kingdom, though not of his person ; but 
that the third day, both his person and kingdom 
were out of their power.** 

The affairs of I^dislaus were soon retrieved ; 
^bnui, by the enmity of Orsini, was obliged to 
go into lus service ; and Or^ni, defeated by him, 
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was obliged to take refoge in Rocca Contrada. 
The Florentines, now created Braccio their ge- 
neraly who bravely attempted and effected the 
relief of Orslni. The rapid success of Ladis- 
laus, however, about this time, forced the pope 
to fly to Florence, but as violent parties existed 
in that city, he was not admitted. Braccio was, 
in the mean time, besieged in Todi, in the Peru- 
gian. The defence which he made was /^j^^ 
so noble, and his behaviour so generous, 1413/ 
especially to some Neapolitan noblemen, 
whom he had made prisoners in a sally, that 
Ladislaus invited him to a private conference, in 
lyhich he offered him very high terms, if he 
would enter into his. service, which Braccio, 
like a man of honour, rejected. During this 
siege^ Sfbrza is ^id to have saved Orsini 
from being taken prisoner, notwithstanding 
the enmity subsisting between them. The 
death of Ladislaus, soon after, gave tranquillity 
to Florence. 

Some years after this, war took place with the 
Milanese ; and the Florentines, attacking tlie 
army of the duke, were totally defeated. To 
give the reader some conception of the manner 
in which war was carried on at this time, it may 
not be improper to. mention, that, in this total 
defeat of the Florentine army, no more than three 
people were killed; and those too not by the 
enemy, but by falling off their horses, and being 
suffocated in the mire. Civil dissentions were 
now renewed in Florence. The people began to 
perceive the difficulties and distresses under Which 
their leaders laboured, and, in a short time, the 
city was thrown into a kind of civil war* At 
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this juncture tt^e family and relations of John dc 
Medici pressed him to avail himself of the high 
credit and popularity which he enjoyed^ to be 
revenged on his enemies ; but John was too good 
a patriot to listen to their advice. The Fk)ren«- 
tines were now joined by Antonio of Faensa, 
and a league was formed between thein and the 
^ jy Venetians. This led to proposals for a 
1427. peace> which by the mediation of the pope^ 
was soon after concluded. 
During this war, the Florentine government 
. had pursued every expedient they could devise 
lor raising money ; but all being ineffectual) they 
at last laid a tax upon the properties and landed 
estates of their subjects. This tax was called 
castato; and Machiavel says, that it obliged 
every man possessed of an hundred florins, to 
pay one half of them to the state. This, how^ . 
ever, is to be understood with many restrictions $ 
but it was complained of by all the cidea and 
states subject to the Florentines. Amongst 
these, the Volterrans were the most clamorous, 
pleading that by their original contract, they 
had a right to be considered rather ^ allies than 
subjects of Florence. On^ pf the Vd^erran de- 
puties was Justus, a man worthy to have lived 
m a better state, who counselled his countrymen 
and fellow prisoners to make their submission to 
the Florentines, till better times should revolve. 
This advice was followed, and the deputies were 
suffered to neturn home* Th^i<e he opened hi» 
mind to a very few of his intimate friends, par* 
ticularly to one Giovanni, a fellow president; 
and though all appearances of success were 
^inst them; they up sooner proclaimed liberty. 



to their fefioifrcitizensi than the Florentine go« 
Temor was seised^ aiui Justus acknowledged 
tord of Voltcrra, ' 

When the news of this revolution reached the 
• Florentif4es9 who held the Volterrans so cheap 
Hiat they had not so much as k«pt a garrison in 
the city, they were not so much affected with the 
Tevolt, as alarmed at the example which, it * 
mght .set to other leading toivns in their sub« 
jection. In the mean time, (he Florentine com*' 
tnissaries had assembled all the troops they could 
draw out of the neighbouring garrisons and 
countries, &nd advanced toward Volterra, to 
second the efforts of tli4^ir friends within the 
pbce. Justus, perceiving he had now no resource 
but in his' own valour, and the strength of the 
city, was preparing to make a vigorous defencey 
when the Florentine part^r summoned a meeting 
4yf the presidents and chief citizens, before whom 
they laid all that had passed between them an<l 
the emissaries of Florence* Arcolano, brother 
to Giovanni the president, who was at the head 
of the Florentine party, expatiated on the service 
they would do their country, and the relioiice 
they might hate on the gratitude of the Florea* 
tine government, who would put the manage- 
ment of the city into the hands of the nobility, if 
they would immediately dispatch Justus, and 
admit the Florentine commissaries^ who were 
lying with an army before their gates* 

This meeting was so secretly held, that Justus 

knew nothing of it; and the company agreeing 

to Ai€olano*s proposal, he and some of his friends 

^ repaired to the^ palace, and drawing Justus into a 

' private room^ under pretence of business, they 
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murdered him, after be had made a brave re' 
sistance, and desperately wounded two 
-A^D. Qf ii^g assassins. His death dgium^d bis 
'^* party so much, that Arcolano and his 
friends found no ^diffici^lty in t)penin^ their gates 
to the Florentines, who imAiediately possessed 
themselves of Volterra, . But the Volterrans 
were miserably deceived ia their expectations;* 
for the Florentines, now both hating and despis*. 
ing them, obliged them to pay the catasto wid^- 
out the icast abatement. Their nobility were 
treated in the same manner as their plebeians; 
their territory was dismemberetl from their* 
city, and Iheif few remaining privileges verc 
abolished* ' • . 

Florence, by this time had Idst ber noble and 
faithful patriot John de Medici, who bequeathed 
to his eldest son Qosmo an immense estate^ and 
a double portion of his own Spirit) patnotism, 
and modj^ration. The advice he gave his family, 
upon his death- bed is full of the noblest . senti- . 
ments of publick virtue. After the days of At- 
ticus, no private citizen perlmps was ever known 
to have steered his course^so hA|ipt1y through con- 
tending factions, wi^ so unexceptionable a cha- 
racter, and in possession of so great ati estate. 
The last circumstance is a proof of the immensd 
wealth which the Florentine nobility, in those 
days, acquired by trade $ for John was generous 
to profusion, and charitable even to wpakhess. 
He inquired no further into the circumstances or 
character of any man than hi? wants, which he 
no sooner knew, than, unsolicited, he relieved 
them. The highest dignities of the state b^ - 
been in a manner forced upon him; and, by the ^ 
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benevolent turn of his natural temper, he was 
more apt to pity than to punish offenders. His 
hands being free from corruption, as his heart 
was from ambition, he died in full possession of 
his country's love ; where he owed his pre-emi- 
nence, not to his eloquence, which was but mid- 
dling, but to his wisdom. He was succeeded, in 
his popularity as well as estate, by his eldest son 
Cosmo. 

War now took place with the Lucquese, who 
applied to their allies for aid, and prepared for 
opposition. Their city was besieged by the Flo- 
rentines, .who were provided with a kind of ar- 
tillery, which, by the force of gun powder, dis^ 
charged large stones ; but the Lucquese, perceiv- 
ing that they did very little execution, came, at 
last, to despise them, and, every day, renewed 
their sallies, to the great slaughter of their ene- 
mies, by the help of musquets, or small fire-arms, 
to which the Florentines were strangers, and 
which, before this siege, were not known in Italy. 
The execution done by these fire arms, encour- 
aged the besieged to redouble their sallies upon 
the besiegers, whose army was divided into two 
camps, from both of which they were driven by 
the besieged, and one of the Florentioe generals 
narrowly missed being made a prisoner* 

Philip Bruneleschi, who is so famous for re- 
viving in Europe the true principles of archi- 
tecture, was then in thfe Florentine camp ; and he 
gave it as his opinion, that it was possible to turn 
the course of the river Serchio, so as to drown 
Lucca* As he was looked upon to be the best 
engineer of that age, his proposition, however 
romantick, might have proved successful, could 
the Florentine army have been prevailed upon 

Vol. XVI. . 2 B 
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to encamp near enough the city^ to interrapt th6 
dispositions made by the besieged for defeating 
Bruneleschi's plan, which was to haye turned 
the course of the Serchio, by means of a strong 
mound, so as by the lateral pressure of its waters, 
to have borne down the walls, or by their rising 
to have overflowed them. The Lucquese per- 
ceived his design, and raised a mound parallel 
to his, between their walls and the diverted 
course of the river, which served as a bulwark 
to the city. When the waters were raised to a 
proper height between the two mounds, the be- 
sieged, dividing their forces, sent one body in the 
might to attack that part of the Florentine camp 
Ihat lay nearest the moKnd, ahd armed the other 
with all kinds* of instruments for digging and , 
boring, by which they broke down and pierced 
the Florentine motind, so as to overflow all the 
A.ty, grounds on which the besiegers were 
1430.' encamped, an expedient which rendered 
' it impracticable for them again to ap- 
proach the city on that side. By the assistance 
of the duke of Milan, the siege was, soon after, 
raised. The war, however, went on with various 
success. 

In the mean timej Cosmo de Medici was ad- 
cused to the state, by one Rinaldo, whose suc- 
cess was so great that, in order to ruin Cosmo, it 
was only necessary he should have a gonfaloniei* 
to his mind. The person most likely to answer 
^his purpose was Bernardo Guadagno, who ac- 
coixiingly was chosen. Cosmo was then sum- 
moned to the palace, where he was put under 
arrest; and the senate assembling, the peopl6 
created a balia of two hundred for the reforma- 
lion of the state, and the trial of Cosmo i while 
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Rinaldo and his friends appeared in arms in the 
piazza where the bs^ia was sitting. The debates 
concerning Cosmo lasted four days^ during 
which time he was confined to a strong room 
called the Alberghettino, whence he had an op- 
portunity of hearing and seeing the busde that 
was made concerning his life, death, or banish- 
ment. This filled him with apprehensions lest 
his enemies should take him off by poison ; and, 
for four days, he ate only a little bread. His 
keeper's name was Malavoiti, who, observing 
Cosmo's distrust, considered it as a reflection 
upon his own honour. He declared that no foul 
dealings should be oJTered to him while in hi; 
custody ; and to prove his sincerity, he ordered 
victuals to be brought, of which he tasted before 
his face. This generous behaviour filled the 
prisoner's eyes with tears of gratitude ; and he 
won so far upon liis keeper, that, being now re* 
disposed to the comforts of society, Malavoiti 
introduced to his company one Fargannacio, a 
man of wit and humour, intimately acquainted 
with the gonfalonier. Cosmo knew that money, 
at that time, went a great way in Florence ; and, 
after supper, Malavoiti having prudently with- 
drawn, Cosmo, after a most obliging address, 
gave Fargannacio a private token to receive, on 
his account, eleven hundred ducats at the hospi- 
tal of Santa Maria Nuova; one hundred of 
which he allotted to Fargannacio himself, and 
the other tiiousand was to be paid to the gonfa- 
lonier* This well-timed bribe, by softening the 
gonfalonier, mollified Cosmo's fate, and his sen- 
tence was, that he should be sent in exile to Pa- 
dua* Rinaldo was thus disappointed, and Cos- 
mo, two years afterward, was rec^led from exr 
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A. D. ''*• Upon hi& return to Florence, he was 
1434! received with acclamation, and distin- 
guished by the glorious titles of " The 
Friend of the People, and the Father of his 
Country." 

In the following year, war took place with 
Philip Visconti of Milan, and continued, with 
little interruption, till his death, in 1 447. The 
eight succeeding years were spent in continual 
contests with Alphonso king of Naples. 

In the year 1464, died Cosmo de Medici, who^ 
though the private subject of a republick, had 
tnore riches than any king in Europe, and 
laid out more money in works of taste, magni- 
ficence, learning, and charity, than all the kings, 
princes, and states, of th^t or the subsequent 
age, those of his own family excepted. He lent 
Tast sums of money to the publick, the payment 
of which he never required; and there was 
scarce a citizen in Florence whom he did not, at 
one time or other, assist with money, without the 
smallest expectation of its being returned. His 
religious foundations were prodigious. His pri- 
vate buildings were equally sumptuous. His pa- 
lace in Florence exceeded that of any sovereign 
prince of his time ; and he luid others in different 
parts of the country. His munificence even 
reached Jerusaletn, where he erected a noble- 
hospital for poor distressed pilgrims. 

In those works of more than royal expense, 
he might have been equalled by men equally^ 
rich ; but his deportment and manner wei^ un- 
exampled. In his private conversation, he was 
humble, unaffected, unassuming. Every thing 
regarding his own person was plain and modest. 
The expenses of Cosmo were laid ouit for th9 
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embellishment of his country, and begot no envy, 
because all his fellow-citizens partook of them. 
But with all that simplicity of life, he had bold 
notions of his country's dignity an^ interest. 
His intelligence was beyond that of any pritice, 
and there was scarce a ciourt in Europe where he 
did not entertain a private agent. By these 
means, he always had it in his power to disap- 
point, perplex, and confound the intrigues of his 
country's enemies. His presence was venerable, 
though his stature was mean; and his features 
appear to have been strong and harsh. He is 
not .eeJ<[brated for learning, though he was the 
greatest batron of learned men of his age. He 
was nevQ* known to regret but two things : first, 
that he.^ad not done all the good he wished to 
do to mankind 9 secondly, that he had not suffici- 
ently aggrandized his country^ Cosmo was no 
bigot ; for one of his usual sayings was, << that 
a commonwealth was not to be defended by beads 
in men's hands." His countrymen inscribed his 
tomb with the title of " Father of his Country." 
He was succeeded in the government by his 
son Peter, who, after a turbulent administration 
of six yearsj was followed by his sons Lorenzo 
and Giuliano. These princes had not long been 
promoted to this dignity, when a con- ^ jy^ 
spiracy was found against them by the 1477' 
family of the Pazzi, at that time the 
second in Florence. Giuliano was murdered} 
but Lorenzo escaped, caused the conspirators to 
be punished, and retained the government. The 
Florentines, were, soon after, engaged in war with 
the pope and the king of Naples, which was, at 
last, put an end to by the able negociation of Lo- 
jTenzo* Warsalso followed with the Venetians 
2B2 
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and the Genoese ; and towards the end of the 
A. D. century, Lorenzo died> aged no more 

1492. than forty-four years. This great man 
resembled his illustrious predecessors in 
all their publick and private virtues. 

Lorenzo was succeeded by his son Peter, who, 
by submitting to Charles VIII. of France, be- 
trayed his country. Charles, soon after, entered 
Florence as a conqueror, and expelled the Medici. 
Peter afterwards unsuccessfully attempted to re- 
cover his authority. War with Pisa, Genoa, 
and Venice, followed, and during fifteen years, 
j^ jy disturbed the tranquillity of Florence. 

1513. The cardinal dc Medici then usurped the 
government, and, two years after, by the 
death of pope Julius, was promoted to the papal 
chair, by the name of Leo X. He was succeed- 
ed by Julian de Medici, who was likewise elect- 
ed pope, assuming the name of Clement VII. 
On his being made a prisoner by the Imperialists, 
a revolution took place in Florence, in fevour of 
the popular government. But it was quickly 
reversed by the emperor Charles V. who, laying 
siege to the city, forced it to capitulate, and re- 
^ored the family of Medici. Alessandro de Me- 
dici was first promoted to the government, but, 
being a woithless libertine, greatly addicted to 
venery, Lorenzo de Medici laid a plot for his 
destruction. He decoyed Alessandra to his own 
liouse, on pretence of having procured a beauti- 
ful young woman for his paramour, and there, 
with the help of one servant, he basely stabbed 
him as he reposed upon a couch. 

* jj Cosmo de Medici now succeeded to 

1537. ^h® ducal crown, which he supported, 
with honour, during thirty-eight years. 
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The encouragement be gave to the praotice and 
study of all the fine arts, prove him to have heen 
.one of the greatest patrons of human genius that 
-has appeared since the days of Augustus. The 
names of his sons were John and Garcia. The 
iatter was of a furious vindictive disposition, and 
quarrelling one day with his brother, stabbed 
him to the heart with a dagger. His father 
taxed him with the murder, and the youth de- 
nied it, at first, with great warmth ; but, being 
introduced into the itwm where the body lay ; 
it is 98dd to have bled (very possibly by chance) 
at his approach. He then threw himself at his 
father's feet, and confessed his guilt. The fa- 
ther, who had resolved on the part he was to 
act, solemnly desired his son to prepare for death ; 
adding, that he ought to think himself happy in 
losing a life he was unworthy to enjoy, by the 
hands of him who gave it. He then unsheathed 
the dagger with which the cardinal had been 
murdered, and plunging it into his bosom, he 
fell dead by his brother's side. 

Cosmo was succeeded by his son Francis, who 
died in 1 587, not without suspicion of being poi- 
soned by his brother Ferdinand, who succeeded 
him as grand duke, after having resigned his 
cardinal's hat, in the fifty-second year of his age. 
Ferdinand died in 1609, and was succeeded by 
his son Cosmo II. Cosmo was succeeded by 
Ferdinand, a prince of a more active disposition 
than any of his immediate predecessors. He 
married the daughter of the duke of Urbino, by 
whom he had two sons, Cosmo III. and Francis 
^^aria, afterwards a cardinal^ and died iri the 
year 1670. 
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Cosmo III. in the year I66I9 married Marga- 
ret' Louisa of Orleans, daugliter of Gaston duke 
of Orleans, brother to Lejvis XIII. CosmO) 
however, could not have made a more unfortu- 
nate matcli. The gaity and licentiousness of his 
wife, and the gloom of devotion and formality 
which pervaded his conduct, were little consistent. 
A separation took jdace, and all the authority of 
his most christian majesty could not induce him 
to invite her back. Cosmo obtained from the 
emperor Joseph, and from the pope, Innocent 
XII. the title of royal highness, and died, soon 
after, in the year 1700. 
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CHAP, III. 

Ahtidgmcnt of the Paficd Power in Tuscany ; Re^ 
gukuiotijbr burying tht Dead in one common Ce^ 
metery / Ikvasim qf Ttatcatiy by the French^ and 
JRetignation of the Grand Duke ; Son of the Dukt 
qf Parma promoted to the Sovereignty • 

JOHN GASTON succeeded his father, as 
grand duke of Tulcanyi In 1701. This prince 
led a life of effeminacy and retirement in the 
recesses of his palace. During his reign, but 
without consulting him, the emperor and the 
French and Spanish kings, foi^seeing that hq 
would havib no children, disposed of his states, 
which passed through several hands, according 
to the interests of those powers. At last, ^ p^ 
the grand dutchy of Tuscany was de- 1737/ 
finitively annexed to the house of Aus- 
tria ; and to prevent these dominions from suf» 
fering by the absence of their sovereign, as well 
as that the revenues might be expended on the 
spot, and give to it animation, they were mad^ 
the inheritance of the younger brothers of the 
Imperial family. 

The first of the princes of the Austro-Lorraine 
family, was Francis, who, in 1765, was follow- 
ed by bis brother Peter-Leopold-Joseph. Dur* 
ing his reign, a new law was passed in the 
grand dutchy of Tuscany, regulating the age, 
terms, and manner of admission, of persons of 
either s^Xj into the monastick orders. This law 
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laid such restiictions with respect to age, pub- 
lick examination, and many other particulars; 
obliged such a length of time to be taken in de- 
liberation ; and afforded so unbounded a liberty 
to the person deliberating, as effectually cured 
j^ jy those evils that arose from the unnatural 
1775. violence and interested views of parents 
and relations, in compelling or circum- 
venting those under their care, to embrace a 
mode of life, for which they were not ordained 
by nature. ' In 1782, the grand duke entirely 
abolished the inquisition in his dominions. 

But it is to be regretted that he, who, in other 
respects, had done so much to the satisfaction 
and for the good of his subjects, should soon 
j^ P after, have adopted a project totally re- 
1786. pugnant to general opinion^ and which 
earned with it the appearance of in- 
vading the common rights, and wantonly sport- . 
irig with the tenderest feelings of mankind. The 
inhabitants of Florence were compelled etemaU 
ly to resign the dead bodies of their dearest 
friends, within a short limited term after their 
decease, without any distinction of age, sext 
beauty, rank, or quality, into the rude and vulgar, 
hands of that lowest class of mankind, who alone 
could be found to submit to so odious an employ- 
ment, as that of carrying dead bodies of every 
description to one common cemetery. 

All the circumstances relative to this disposal 
of the dead were odious and horrible in the ex- 
treme* A machine, upon the construction of ^ 
waggon, and large enough to contain all the 
dead of the city, passed through it about mid* 
eight, Thp body was ordered to be thrown 
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headlong into this common receptacle, amidst 
carcases of every sort and in every state of dis^^ 
temper, which it already contained ; so that the 
grave was not necessary in this instance, to level 
all distinction: friends and relations could nei- 
ther see, hear, or know any further of the be- 
loved husband, wife, child, or parent. The hor- 
rid waggon was driven in the dark, to a walled 
cemetery, at a few miles distance, where the bo- 
dies were thrown into one coitimon grave : the 
thief, the murderer, and those whose carcases 
were already putrid with the most loathsome dis- 
tempers, being indiscriminately blended with be* 
ings once possessed of learning, virtue, courage, 
the unspotted matron of high rank, and the mo^^ 
dest delicate virgin, whose opening beauties 
seemed yet scarcely faded* 

Such an outrage upon all the feelings and ha- 
bits of humanity, upon those mournful duties and 
attentions to the remains of the deceased, which, 
in every age and every country, time and piety 
had rendered sacred to the delicacy of the softer 
sex, and to the laws of decoinim and decency, 
has seldom been attempted. The dreadful enor- 
mities to which the bodies may, in some cases, be 
subjected, under the ruffian hands to which they 
are committed, will be felt by those who know 
the profligacy of mankind. It needs scarcely be ' 
mentioned, that this regulation excited the ut- 
most disgust and horror in the inhabitants of 
Florence and its environs ; particularly those of 
the superior orders, who abandoned their beau- 
tiful villas, whether in sight of the cemetery, or 
in the' neighbourhood of the road through which 
the horrible night-waggon took its stated course. 
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Some yean titer this occurrence, Leopold re* 
signed to his son Ferdinand Joseph-Jolm, the 
dutchy of Tuscany, to mount the imperial throne* 
A. D. ^^^ ^^^ ^^* without regret, relinquish 
1790. the delightful abodes of Tuscany. The 
people then took advantage of his ah* 
sence to make loud complaints of his suppression 
of the religious orders, and to insist on thf if 
being restored. An insurrection took place at 
Florence, which appeared so dangerous, that a 
proclamation was issued by the regency, grant- 
ing a full restoration of all that had been sup* 
pressed. 

Nothing of importance occurs in the subse« 
quent history of Florence, till the invasion of 
Italy by the troops of the French republick, when 
the grand (jluke and his family were forced to 
^ jy take refuge in Leghorn, in consequence 
1798. o*^ * requisition to prepare quarters in 
his capital for five thousand French sol- 
diers. 

Three years after this occurrence, the French 
sought and actually found a pretext for the in- 
vasion even of Tuscany. General Sommariva, and 
the corps of Austrians, who were in the dutchy, 
to the number of two thousand five hundred, 
A D. ^^^ permitted to retire. The merchan- * 
1801. dize of the English found |in Tuscany, 
particularly at Leghorn, though that 
city had been permitted to retain its neutrality, 
by the armistice of Marengo, was in open vio^ 
lation of publick faith and the law of nations, 
confiscated for the benefit of the republick. But 
the English had taken care to avail themselves 
of their navigation : so that the French treasury 
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was not much enriched by the plunder of the 
English merchants of Leghorn* 

By the subsequent treaty concluded at Lune* 
ville, on the ninth of February^ the grand duke 
resigned the government of Tuscany, and the 
eldest son of the duke of Parma was called to 
the thronei Of wliich he took possession on the 
twenty-sixth of July. 
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CHAP. I* 

Reigns of the Lombard Princes of Benevento^ 8fC4 
Arrival qfthe Mrmans^ and consequent Change 
of Government* M^des and Sicily annexed to the 
Crown ofSfudn. 

WHEN Charlemagne reversed the throne of 
the Lombard kings, and made Qesiderius 
a prisoner, he, at the same time, obliged 
•^P* the dukes of Friuli, Spoleto, and Bene- 
** ' vento, to acknowledge his supremacy $ 
but allowed them to exercise the same power 
and authority which they had enjoyed before his 
conquest. Of these three dukedoms^ Benevento 
was by far the most extensive and powerful, as 
it comprehended almost all that part of Italy 
which is, at present, known by the name of the 
kingdom of Naples. 

This flourishing and extensive <]ukedom was 
governed by Arechis, 'who had married 
^P' one of the daughters of the last king of 
' the Lombards, but had submitted and 
taken the oath of allegiance to the emperor 
Charles. Some years afterwards, however, he 
renounced this allegiance, declared himself an 
independent sovereign, and invaded the territo- 
ries of the pope ; but was, soon after, forced by 
Charlemagne to subjnit. 
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After the death of Arechis, the Beneventani 
flent ambassadors to king Charles, demanding 
Grimoald, the son of their late prince, with great 
submission and earnest entreaty* Charlemagne 
permitted Grimoald to depart, after he had agreed 
to the following conditions : that he should ^lige 
the Lombards to shave their beards; that in 
writings, and on the money, the name of the 
king should be put before that of the prince ; 
and that he should cause the walls of Salerno, 
Acerenca, and Consia, to be demolished. Gri- 
moald, however, revolted soon after. In 793, his 
territories were invaded by the Franks ; and, in 
605, after having gloriously withstood the great 
power of the French, he died, and was buried at 
Salerno* 

Grimoald IL then succeeded to the principa- 
lity of Benev^nto, and became tributary to the 
emperor. A conspiracy was formed against ^his 
prince, by Dauferius, a noble Beneventah, who 
being delivered up, Grimoald was so merciful, as 
not only to pardon him, but to receive him into 
former favour ; the traitor, however, reflecting 
upon the heinousness of his crime, was seized 
with remorse, and went a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, carrying a large stone in his mouth, 
by way of penance, which he never took out but 
at meals. Grimoald, a few years after, was 
murdered by Radelchis, count of Consia, and 
Sico, gastald of Acerenza, who succeeded him 
in the principality. 

Sicardo afterwards succeeded his father in the 
government ; but, being murdered by his ^ ^^ 
nobles, was followed by his brother Si- 851. 
conolphus, and by Radelchis, between 
whom the emperor divided the principality. AU 
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t«r these princes, Radelcar, Adelgise, Gaiderisy 
Radelcbis, and Aio, successively governed Be- 
A. D. i^cvento. Aio renounced his allegiance 
888. to the Greeks, who soon after, however, 
reduced all the cities of Benevento. Dur- 
ing the government of his successors, Atenul- 
phus, Landulph I. Landulph II. Landulph IIT« 
Pandulph, and Landulph IV. no striking political 
occurrence marked the history of this principality. 
A. D. Inuring the government of Pandulph 
^003. II* the Normans first arrived in Italy, 
and I after a variety of adventures, esta- 
blished themselves in the country. Landulphus 
V. the son of Pandulph, having reigned twenty- 
four years, was expelled from the government 
by Richard I. the Norman count of Aversa, 
who caused himself to be proclaimed prince of 
A. D. Sc"c^ct>to. Thus ended the dominion of 
1059. the Lombards in this principality, which 
had continued during an uninterrupted 
series of one hundred and sixty years, from Ate- 
nulphus to this Landulphus V. whose children 
the abbot Desiderius mentions he saw going 
9bout as vagabonds, begging bread to support 
their miserable lives. 

The successors of Richaixl in the government 
of Benevento, were Jordanus, Richard II. Ro- 
bert, Richard III. Jordanus IL Robert IL and 
Roger, who assumed the title of king, and ob- 
tained the investituro of the dukedom of Naples. 
Naples had hitherto been governed in the form 
•A. D. °^ ^ commonwealth, and frequently 
1130. elected its magistrates, and even its 
dukes, from among its own citizens. The 
Greek emperors, however, had still preserved in 
this dutchy the shadow of supreme dominion. 
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Some years after this, hostilities took plact 
between pope Innocent and Roger, who took 
his holiness prisoner, and forced him to confirm 
to him the title of king. He was succeeded by 
William in 1154, by William II. in 1166, by 
Tancred, count of Lecce, in 1190, and by Fre- 
derick, in 1 208. Frederick, two years afterwards, 
was elected emperor ; and, being greatly delight- 
ed with the situation of Naples, resolved to make 
it the chief place of his residence. For this pur- 
pose, he enlarged and embellished the j^/q. 
city, and erected the private schools^ 1224. 
which had long flourished there, into an 
University. Frederick was engaged in perpetual 
contests with the pope«. Innocent IV. even en- 
couraged a conspiracy against his life ; and he, 
in return, hired two assassins to murder Inno- 
cent. Frederick soon after died in Apulia, ^ jj, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son 125a 
Conrad, whose pretensions, however, 
were opposed by Manfred, the natural son of 
his father. Conrad died four years after, and 
was succeeded by CcHiradin, whose army wai 
attacked and dispersed by Manfred. In 1353, 
Manfred assumed the crown of Sicily ; and in 
1266 was defeated and slain by the army of 
Charles of Anjou, on whom pope Urban had 
conferred the title of king. 

Conradin soon after laid cl^m io Sicily, and 
marched with an army into Italy, but was en- 
tirely defeated, and taken prisoner by Charles* 
The Germans in Conrad's army who survived 
ihe battle, continued in a body, and, conferring 
the command on one Stico, a blacksmith of 
Wurtzburgh, made good their retreat to Ger- 
tnanyi when Stico, withdrawing himself jxri- 
2 C 2 
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vately from the army, returned to his forge* On 
the twenty-sixtli of Octoberi however, the young 
prince Conradin, then but seventeen years of 
age, was conducted, with the duke of Austria, 
Girando da Pisa, and some others, to a^scaffold 
^ J) in the market-place of Naples, where 
12G9. ^hcy were publicly beheaded, to the 
eternal in&my of king Charles, and the 
general regret of the spectators* Soon after this 
execution, the mother of Conrad arrived at Na- 
pleSf with a large sum of money and many 
jewels for the ransom of her son, but finding 
him dead, she caused his body to be taken up 
and buried in a convent, whither in sorrow she 
retired for life. 

Charles, being pleased with the situation of 
j^ j^ Naples, caused Castel Nuovo to be re- 
1273. built after the French fashion, and adorn- 
ed the city with several new churches 
and monasteries* He repaired and strengthened 
the fortification^ ; caused the streets of the city 
to be finely paved with squai^e stones, taken out 
of the Via Appia; and, to encourage traffick, 
made a new market-place, m^ch larger than the 
former. He paiticularly enlarged the univer- 
sity, and bestowed upon it many new prero- 
gatives and privileges, promising his roysd pro- 
tection to the youth of all nations who should 
go thither to study. 

Charles, however, entirely lost the affections 
of the Sicilians by his arbitrary and oppressive 
government ; and disobliged the pope by refusing 
ta give his daughter in marriage to one of the 
Orsini. Nicholas, therefore, resolved to humble 
him, and entered into a conspiracy with John di 
Procida against him. On Easter Monday, the 
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chief of the, conspirators had assembled ^. j^. 
at Palermo ; and, after dinner, both the i282. 
Palermitans and the French went, in a 
grand procession, to the church of Montreale, 
about three miles without the city. While they 
were sporting in the fields, a bride happened to 
pass by with her train, who being observed by 
one Drochets, a Frenchman, he ran to her, and 
began to use her in a rude manner, under pre- 
tence of searching for concealed arms* A young 
Sicilian, inflamed with resentment, stabbed hifh 
with his own sword, and, the conspirlitors taking 
advantage of this occurrence, two hundred 
French were immediately murdered* The en- 
raged populace then ran to the city,* calling out, 
" Let the French die, let the French die I" and, 
without any distinction of age or sex, massacred 
all of that nation, even those who were in 
the churches* The chief conspirators then ]eft 
Palermo, and excited the inhabitants to murder * 
the French all over the island. Eight thousand 
persons are ssud to have perished on this occa- 
sion* Several authors relate that, on the same 
day, and the same hour, at the ringing of the 
bell for vespers or evening prayers, the French 
throughout the island were massacred, not only 
by laymen, but also by the Dominican^ Fran- 
ciscans, and other monks ; and that the rage of 
the murderers was so furious, that they did not 
even spare their own relations, but ripped up 
those Sicilian women who were with child by 
Frenchmen, and dashed their in^nts against the 
walls ; the whole massacre being over in two 
hours. 
The Sicilians now offered their allegiance to 
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Peter» kmg^ of Arragon, who, in consequence, 
was soon after crowned at Palermo, and, from 
this period, the history of Naples and Sicily is 
one unvaried and unintenrsting; detail of similar 
scenes of war and invasion, during nearly the 
space of two hundi*ed years. The story of Jane 
of Naples, however, may be worth relating. 
This princess, when only five years of age, was 
betrothed to Andrew, the second son of the king 
of Hungary* Upon the death of her grandfa- 
ther Robert, in i 343, Jane was appointed his suo- 
cessor, and, two years afterwards^ the pope 
granted a bull for the coronation of her husband 
Andrew. The princes of the Mood had used 
their utmost endeavours to prevent the granting 
of the bull ; but, their hopes being disappointed, 
they now formed a conspiracy to munder the 
^ Q king, with the consent even of Jane, 
1345! who was openly accused of adultery 
with her cousin Lewis, prince of Tarento, 
and several other persons about her couit. She 
is said, by many authors, to have conceived a 
disgust for her husband, on account of his bar- 
barous Hungarian manners, his insolence and 
debility, which last was owing to his excesses 
after the consummation 6f their marriage. An- 
drew, having gone with his queen to Averea. on 
the 18th of September, about midnight, was 
called out of his bed-chamber by one of the 
conspirators, under pretence of some important 
news from Naples. He had no sooner entered 
the hall adjoining, than they threw a rope about 
his neck and strangled him, by hanging him 
over a balcony into the garden, at the same time 
torturing him after the most ciiid manner, as 
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^pears by informations taken concerning the 
murderers, by order of pope Clement*. The 
conspirators being discovered by an Hunga- 
rian maid, left the corpse in the garden, and 
fled. Jane appeared but slightly concerned at the 
murder, and next morning returned to Naples, 
whenqe she wrote to the pope and Lewis, king 
of Hungary, giving them an account of the fact, 
and assuring them of her innocence. In the 
mean time, she was delivered of a son, who was 
named Carobert, after his grand&ther, and soon 
after create^ duke of Calabria. 

The pope, upon hearing of the murder, ex- 
pressed great resentment and grief, and queen 
Jane, under pretence of securing the kingdom 
against the threatened Hungarian invasion, mar- 
ried Lewis of Tarento, without waiting for his 
dispensation. As her husband was her full cou- 
sin, the marriage was looked upon as incestuous, 
apd she was besides accused of having had a 
crimipal intimacy with him during the life of 
Andrew. The king of Hungary, however, soon 
after, entered Naples with a black standard, on 
which his brother was represented as strangled, 
Jane, in the mean time, fled to Provence, and af- 
terwards, to AvignoQ, where she was kindly re- 
ceived by the pope, -who» on condition of ^^ j^ 
her presenting to him Avignon and its, i362. 
territory, declared her innocent. Yet 
^he soon after poisoned her second husband, 
Lewis; she poisoned also her third husband, 
James of Majorca, and married a fourth hus^ 

• Alii vero receperunt eum per genitalia, et adeo 
traxerant» quod mult i, quidecebantscvi4isse,rctulerwnt 
i^uod transcenderunt genpi^. 
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bandy Otho of Brunswick. Jane, however, soon 
after suffered the punishment due to her crimes. 
After a long separation, Alphonsus of Arra- ■ 
gon, at last united hoth Sicily and Naples under 
his dominion* During the government of his 
iOH} these kingdoms were unsuccessfully invaded 
A. D. ^3^ John of Anjon, and during that of his 
1495. grandson, by Charles VIII. of France* 
In the reign of their successor Frederick) 
Naples was invaded by the kings of France and 
Spain, who divided it betwixt them ; but a differ- 
ence taking place about the limits of their shares, 
the French were expelled from the kingdom, and 
A. D. ^^^ government at last, devolved to the 
1504. Iting of Arragon. Upon the death of 
Ferdinand, Charles V. succeeded to Na- 
ples, as well as the rest of the Spanish monarchy. 
In his reign, Francis I. of France, also invaded 
Naples, but was by him made a pHsoner^ am| 
A. D. <2*"*^«^ i^to Spain. During the govem- 
1524. ment of Charles, and that of his sncces.- 
sors, Philip II. Philip III. and Philip IV. 
Naples was governed by the viceroys of Spain, 
and suffered from their oppression* 

It was under the govemtnent of the duke of 
Arcos, the viceroy of Philip IV. that the Neapo- 
litans, led by Massaniello, a {poor fisherman, rose 
against the Spaniards, and compelled the viceroy 
A. D. ^^ * dishonou!<able treaty. They even re- 
1647. nounced their allegiance to Spain, but 
soon after returned to it. Upon the death 
of Philip IV. Charles VI. succeeded to the crown 
of Spain, and adopted Philip of Anjou, afterwards 
Philip V. ^8 the heir of ^ his dominions. 
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AMdgment of the Pafial Power in J^afdcB ; Mifilet 

. gurrendered to the French^ and constituted a Re^ 

fmblick i recovered by the combined EngUah^ Rus" 

Wfn^ J^eafioUtan^ Turkish^ and Portuguese Jirmy^ 

and the Sovereignty qfthe King re-established^ 

IN 1^00> Philip succeeded to the crown of 
Naples and Sicily. His title, however^ was 
opposed by the house of Austria^ which, while 
it contended with that of Bourbon for the crowa 
of Spain, envied it also the sceptre of Naples* 
Its views of ag^grandizement were not in vain : 
a conspiracy procured the govemment of Naples 
for Charles if. son of the emperor Leopold, Phi* 
lip's competitor. By the conditions of the f|;ene* 
ral peace, Naples again owned the sway of Phi* 
lip ; but Sicily was given to the duke of ^ ^ 
^voy. The emperor Charles VL how- 1719. 
ever, by force seized upon Naples some 
years afterwards ; and by cession, obtained also 
Sicily* He reigned over them for several years^ 
till Don Carlos, being vested with the ^^ jy 
rights of his father, who was yet alive, if34.' 
^conquered these two kingdoms, and fixed 
the seat of his govemment among his subjects. 

During the two centuries immediately pre* 
ceding his reign, the sovereigns residing at a 
distance h|Ki drained these kingdoms of both 
men and money; but now prosperity was re* 
stored by the presence of a mild and econo* 
mick king. New vigour was given to manu£ac« 
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tares ; the commerce of the Levant, then nearif 
extincty was revived ; a strict police was esta- 
blished ; and an order and regularity, before un- 
known, were introduced into the juridical and 
financial departments of the state* Aided by 
these wise institutions, Don Carlos changed the 
A. D. ^^ ^^ ^^^ kingdoms ; and some years 
1759.* afterwards, when, on the death of his 
brother Charies VI. he went to take pos- 
session of the crown of Spain, left them in a 
flourishing condition to his son Ferdinand IV* 

In the year 1 76T, the Jesuits were expelled 
from Naples. Without ceremony or leave be- 
ing asked, they were all conveyed into the 
pope's dominions; the vicinity of whose ter- 
ritories made every scheme of opposition fruit- 
less. The court of Rome complained loudly of 
this outrage, and presented memorials to all the 
foreign ministers In that city. In these memo- 
rials, the pope complains, that the king of Naples 
has violated, in the first place, the divine right, 
by the manner in which his soldiers entered into 
holy places, and by the sequestration of the ec- 
clesiastical revenues ; secondly, the right of man- 
kind, by forcibly depositing some of his subjects 
in the dominions of his holiness, and by march- 
ing his troops into a country that was not his 
own ; and lastly, the right of good neighbour- 
hood, in not communicating his design to the 
pope, both as the head of the church and as a 
temporal prince, who has the supreme sove- 
reignty over Naples. These memorials produc- 
ed the same effect, which the remonstrances of 
weak princes to their powerful neighbours gene- 
rally do : they were carelessly answered, and no 
further notice taken of them. The cardinal Or- 
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ftini) Neapolitan minister at Rome, made a 
verbal declaration to the following purport: 
" That every sovereign having a right to drive 
froni his dominions persons convicted of being 
enemies thereof, no other means could be found 
of getting rid of those fathers, than causing 
them to be escorted to the ecclesiastical state, 
since the kingdom of Naples had no other fron- 
tiers ; and that, as to the confiscation of the effects 
of the society, it no less belonged, by the same 
right of sovereignty, to the royal treasury.'* It 
is said, that the number of Jesuits transported 
from the kingdom of Naples, exclusive of those 
from Sicily) to the papal dominions, amounted 
to 1500. 

Nothing eminently important in the subse- 
quent history of Naples occui*s till the period 
of the invasion of Italy by the French, ^^ ^ 
when, after some immaterial hostilities, 1795' 
a suspension of arms was agreed to be- 
tween the king of Naples and the republican 
commander. The multiplicity of operations, at 
that time undertaken by the French, did not 
permit them to exert severity with a prince who 
was able considerably to oppose them; and, 
about the middle of October, a peace was con- 
cluded between the two powers. Naples, howe- 
ver, was required to pay the sum of eight mil- 
lions either in money or in naval stores. 

Two years after this, however, the friends of 
the French republick were ordered to quit the 
Neapolitan territories. General Mack was also 
dispatched, by the imperial court, to organize 
the Neapolitan army on the Austrian plan ; the 
greatest efforts were made, and the greatest 
Vol. XVI. 2 D 
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army, known in that kingdom for t^es. Was cel^ 
lected. It was with reason that the king of Na^ 
pies made these preparations. The wrath of the 
French was kindled to the highest pitch, at the 
unfeigned exultation he had, in common with hi» 
peofrfe, displayed at the success of the English in 
the battle of Uie Nife« He had gone out to sea^ 
•to meet admiral Nelson, and received him with 
undissembled joy. His victory otertbe Frencln 
and the destruction of their fleet, were celebrated 
at Naples, as triumphs in Which the whole king* 
dom was deeply interested : the English codcade 
was worn by tnultitndes, who expressed, without 
disguise, that the citne was come fbr the utter 
downfal of the French. 

The king now put himself at the head of 
his army, accompanied by general Mack, miA 
marched into the territory of the Roman re*- 
publick. At first, he was successful ; but as sooii 
as the French had recovered from their sur- 
f»riae, and collected some troops, the Nei^}i«> 
tans, though superidi* in force, were defeaited in 
every engagement* Shattered and di&pirited, 
they retreated with precipitation to Naples. 
The kii^, with part of the troops, repaired tcr 
his caiMtal: the general, with the remainder. 
Undertook the defence of Capua; whence he 
sent a letter to Championet, the French com- 
mander, proposing an armistice, on account of 
the severity of the weather and the badness of 
the roads* The Frenchman retdmed for answer, 
that, as his army had overcome the difficulties 
of both the way and the weather, with their 
usual patience, he should not halt until he bad 
iuade his entry into Naples. The Freneh were 
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Victorious in every rencounter, and three ^ j)^ 
successive propositions were made to them 1798. 
jbr an armistice with the Neapolitan ar- 
my. This was agreed tOy in the following yeari 
on terms very hatd to the Neapolitans* 

By the time that the armistice was concluded, 
the king of the two Sicilies, with the royal fami- 
ly, had been for some days after a tempestuous . 
voyage, safely landed at Palermo. It was not 
without much reluctance that the king quitted the 
•eat of his government. At length, however, 
Jiaving created the prince Pignatelli viceroy, be 
embarked on board the British ships, comfmand-* 
(sd by lord Nelson, during the night of the firsX 
ef January, wkh his courts accompanied by the 
Qritish, Austrian, and Russian ambassadors. 
For the tranquillity of the city, a civick guard wa9 
formed ; and large sums of money, as well as 
iarms, were distributed among the Laz^aroni, fojr 
the purpose of encouraging and maintaining their 
wonted loyalty* 

But a revolutionary party now arose in Naples, 
and waged open war with the royalists. The 
I^azzaroni, who were in the royal interest, tsopk 
possession of all the arms, and, forming them* 
selves Into bands, ran through the streets* invok- 
ing the names- of the king and St. Januarius^ 
General Mack was noted as a traitor, and the 
remains of the army which he commanded, as 
jacobiQS, corrupted by Fr^^nch gold. Even the 
viceroy was become an object of suspicion, and, 
apprehensive of the danger that awaited him from 
both sides, prudently withdrew to his barge, that 
lay in the bay, and set sail for Sicily. The soU 
diers, terrified, by the numbers and the menaces 
of the Laz^aroni, dp^crted tp the French ranks, 
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and, in two days, the Neaix>litan army was total- 
ly disoi^nized and annihilated. General Mack 
even demanded an asylum from Chanipionet. 

The Lazzaroni, exasperated at the escape of 
their prey, collected themselves in a body, and 
rushed, like madmen, on the French advanced 
posts, at Ponte Rotto ; pouted the advanced 
guards ; and penetrated even to the line. Re-* 
turning to the city, they put to death all whom 
they suspected of attachment to the French. 
The revolutionary party, headed by the prince 
Molitemo, now seized the castle of St. Elmo ; in- 
telligence of which was the signal for Cham- 
pionet to make the attack. He advanced ; eveiy 
thing was ready for an assault, and Naples was 
on the point of being given up to all the horrors 
of a storm, when Championet, anxious to p.i*eyent 
so great and so unnecessary a waste of life, ad- 
dressed a proclamation to that effect, by the chief 
of a squadron, to the magistrates of the city. But 
Naples had now no magistrates. Such of the in- 
habitants as had not taken up arms, had shut 
themselves up in their houses, or concealed them- 
selves from the fury of the Lazzaroni, who, to the 
number of sixty thousand, had sworn to defend 
themselves to the last. Thxj messenger of Cham- 
pionet was received by a volley of musquetry. 
A ball broke the pommel of his saddle ; and, on 
his attempting to make them understand the ge- 
neral's proposition, another volley forced him to 
retreat. 

The French, therefore, prepared the attack. 
Orders were given for two battalions, stationed on 
Gapo-di-Monte, to march, in the silence of the en- 
suing night, to join the patriots in St. Elmo, when 
the citadel was to open a general discharge of 



aH Hs artillery upon the city ; upon vhieh, also* 
geoeTal Elbe waa to open all his batteries* The 
whole aitny, investing the cky, were to rush for- 
ward J and bear down every thing that oppos.e<l 
them. Columns, armed with torche8> were tft 
fswrry fire and desolation wherever they could pe- 
netrate* The Lazzaroni, drawn up in columns, 
•Bticipated the attack, with astonishing address 
r$xkd courage* When repulsed, they returnee! 
t^ain to the charge, and several times repulsed 
the French in their turn. At length, they were 
forced to yield some ground, of which they dis- 
puted every foot, with part of their artillery* 
The Freneh became masters of several streets. 
The Lazzaroni were harassed and pressed, but 
not vanquished. Kight overtook the combatants, 
but the fire was still continued. The French 
troops, overcome with fatigue, divided them« 
selves into two equal portions. One kept up 
the fight, whilst the other lay down to rest amidst 
corpses and ruins. At the (}awn of day, the Fury 
of the combatants redoubled, and final victory 
was yet uncertain. 

From the exhausted state of both parties, a 
momentary cessation took place from mutual 
slaughter. In this interval, Championet spoke 
to some of the inhabitants who had crept forth 
from their houses, and assured them of proteo- 
tion. He professed profound respect for St. 
Januarius, to whom he put up fervent prayers for 
the preservation of human lives, and the restora- 
tion of tranquillity to the unhappy city of Naples 
The report of the general's respect for St. Janu- 
arius was carried into the ranks of the Lazzaroni* 
The cry of Fivent iea I'rancoUy Vine la Repub&que^ 
iiegan to be heard. A guard of honour waa ata- 
2 D 3 
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tioned, by the Freiich, at the church of the tute- 
lary saint. The consign was, Resfiectfor St. Ja^ 
nuarius. The general twice paid his homage at 
the shrine of the apostle. His conversion flew 
like lightning through the city. Numbers of the 
Lazzaroni crowded round him as he rode on 
horseback through the streets or squares, and 
kissed his boots. The avenues to the church of 
St. Januarius were filled with Lazzaroni, and 
^her inhabitants of Naples: one of the chiefs 
of the Lazzaroni, placing himself at the head of 
the French, harangued his terrible soldiers, or- 
dering them to cease their fire and ground their 
arms. He was heard respectfully and obeyed. 
A shout of general joy succeeded to the voice of 
mourning and the shrieks of despair. The war 
A. D. ^^ ended, peace restored, and Naples re* 
1^99. duced under the power of the French. It 
was, soon after, constituted a republick, 
and had a provisionary government established. 
Trophies of victory, and ambassadors from Na- 
ples, were now sent to the directory of France, 
who, contrary to the engagements of Cham- 
pionet, shamefully laid claim to the whole of the 
publick, and much of the private property of the 
Neapolitans. 

A few months afterwards, however, the great 
successes of the Austro-Russian army forced the 
French commander to evacuate Naples. Soon 
after this, cardinal Ruffb, at the head of the roy- 
alist army, consisting of more than twenty thou- 
sand men, and some hundreds of Russians, hav- 
ing defeated the levies made by the republican 
government, marched against the capital, which, 
on the SOth of June, surrendered by capitulation. 
A few day« after^ a coalesced army of English, 
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Russian, Turkish, Portuguese, and Italian troot>s, 
came into the port, directed by admiral Nelson 
and captain Trowbridge. To the treaty which the 
cardinal had agreed to with the prince of Carra^ 
cioli, and some other leaders of the revolution, 
admiral Nelson refused to accede. A body of 
English, Russian, and Portuguese troops, hav- 
ing obtained possession of the castles of Ovo and 
Nuovo, on the 36th, under the command of cap- 
tain Trowbridge, invested the castle of St. Elmo, 
on the 29th« Seven batteiies, armed with can- 
non of the largest bore, were successively erected, 
and, on the 1 1th of July, thirty pieces of ord- 
nance were ready to play on the fort. The bat- 
teries of the place being almost all dismounted, 
and the works very much shattered, the gamson 
demanded to capitulate on the same day; and 
the terms were agreed to, and signed on the 
12th. The garrison, after having laid down 
their arms, was to be embarked for France, on 
condition of not serving again till an exchange 
should take place. It was agreed, that the pa- 
triots of Naples, composing a part of the gar- 
rison, should be given to the allies ; and that the 
booty found in the foit, should, at the same time, 
be put into their hands, to be restored to the law- 
ful owners. 

The king of the two Sicilies, who had hoisted 
his flag on board the Foudroyant, the English 
admiral's ship, saw also his standards waving 
once more over his capital and the forts whfch 
defended it. The only towns not yet reduced 
under his authority, were Capua and Gaeta. 
Capua surrendered by capitulation, to commo- 
dore Trowbridge, on the 28th. The French gar- 
rison laid down their arms on the glacis, on the 
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S9th, and marched towards Naples, to be there 
einbai*ked for France* The surrender of Capna 
was, two days after* followed by that of Gaeta. 
General Gtrandon, who commanded, at the same 
time, tn both places, signed both capitakitM»S| 
and in both consented to surrender, uncMidi- 
tionally, the revolted Neapolitans, who had taken 
refuge in Gaeta and Capua, or composed part of 
their garrisons* In consequence of this, it is pain« 
ful to relate, that the court of Naples appointed a 
special cQmmission, which without much formali* 
ty, pronounced sentence of death on such as had 
taken an actire part in the late revolutionary go« 
vemment. A dreadful scene of executions en- 
sued, or rather a massacre of the most distin^ 
guished anK>ng the patriots, in which even some 
noble ladies were sacrificed, to a spirit of venge* 
ance and a thirst iov blood. 
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CHAP. L 

EatabXahmeni of the EefiubUck; Election of the Firat 
Doge ; War with the Veneiiana ; Revoluticna of 
the Government ; Doria reatorea the Ubertiea of 
. hia Country* 

THE city of Genoa, or Janua, is the capital of 
a smsdl territory in the northern part of Italy^ 
extending along the southern shore, from the 
river Macra, to the Var, and separated from 
Ldmbardy> on the north, by the Appenine moun- 
tains, and on the south washed by the Mediter- 
ranean sea. 

In the year 498, Genoa was conquered by the 
Goths; in 638, by the Lombards; and in 774,. it 
was erected into a marquisate by the emperor ^ 
Charlemagne. In 950, the Franks having lost 
all authority in Italy, Genoa assumed the repub- 
lican government. 

During a period of nearly four hundred years, 
from the year 950, till 1339, the history of Ge? 
noa consists of an uninteresting detail of their 
wars with the Venetians and Pisans. But, at th^ 
expiration of that period, the resentment ^ j^^ 
of the people being excited against the 1339, 
Dobles, they insisted^ in $i tumultuous 
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manner^ upoii having an abbot of their own choos* 
Ing ; and ^enty of the people, with the consent 
of the captains, assembled for that purpose* 
While tne mob were impatiently expecting their 
decision, a half-witted mechanick leaped upon a 
bench, and called out, *^ Let Simon Boccanera be 
abbot/' He was instantly seconded by his audi-p 
ence^ who surrounded Boccanera, and compelled 
him to accept of a sword, as the badge of his of^ 
fice. The twenty electors, terrified by their cla» 
mour, iramediately broke up their assembly, and 
joined in the common voice. Boccanera having, 
at length, quieted the uproar, thanked them fcr 
the honour they intended him ; but, as none of 
his family had ever condescended to be an abbot, 
kc desired them to choose another^ and returnee!' 
the sword. They were nom silent for a moment ; 
then exclaimed, '< Let him be onir supreme ni.<» 
ler." The captains alarmed, under pretence of 
preventii^ disturbances, begged him to acquiesce 
with the people. Boccanera accordingly declare 
ed, that he was ready to be abbot, or lord, or what^ 
ever they pleased : when the multitude cried out, 
with one voice, " You shall be o»ir loi-d, not ab* 
hot I'* He again addressed them, and said he 
perceived then* intention, that he should be j(»nt« 
ruler with the two captains ; but they loudly an* 
swered, " No I" which being repeated, several 
times, they, at length, cried out, ^* Let him be 
duke, let him be duke." 

The commons, having thus transferred the 
government from the no^s to one of their own 
body, vainly imagined that they might now, 
without restraints commit the greatest enormia 
ties, and immediately began to plunder the 
houses of the nobilitjF ; whea Boccanerai with 



great stea^neis, exposed their finyy and at 
leDgth quieted them, by causing some of the 
chief rioters to be executed on the flf)pt. Some 
fiobles who conspired against ktm were likewise 
put to death, and four j^ears afterwutis, Bocca- 
nera resigned the government and retired to Pisa. 
John de Murta ahd John de Vaiente were his 
Successors, the latter of whom carried on war with 
tlie Venetians, so unfonimately, that Ge- ^ jy 
noa was fiUed with terror and confusion, 1353.' 
and the couBcil of the cit|r» being appne- 
faensive of a civil war^ thought proper to confer 
the government of the republickon John Viscon* 
I ti, archbishop and lord of Milan. Three years af« 
ter this, howevery Boccanera was again choseti 
duke, but soon a&er poisoned. He was succeeded 
l>y Gabriel Adonio, and DoHitnick Fulgosio, dor*- 
ing whose government, a rupture happened be* 
tween the ropublickund the Cypriots; t>wlng4o a 
dispute about precedency between the Venetiaoi 
bajulus and the Genoese consul, at the coronation 
of the young king of Cyfrnis* Each nation sup- 
ported its claim in a tumultuous manner; but 
the dispute being decided by the king's undea, 
in favour of the Venedans, the Genoese resolved 
to assert their right by open force, and, for that 
purpose, came to the palace next day, with arms 
under their dothes. 

The Venetians, having secret notice of their 
intention, accused them of a design against the 
king's life ; and the arms being found lipon then^ 
they were immediately put to death, ^ jy 
without any trial, which was likewise the 1372. 
fate of all the other Genoese in the island, 
except one, who ieacaped grievously woutidedi 
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The republick, inflamed with resentment agaitlst 
the Cfpriots and Venetians, decreed a large fleet 
to revenge the indignity, on board of which was 
embarked a body of horse and foot, with many- 
large battering engines. This fleet, in which 
were several noble volunteers, arrived at Cyprus 
in the beginning of October, under the com- 
mand of Peter Fulgosio, the duke's brother, who, 
in a few days, made himself master of Fama- 
gosta, the capital of the island, when he ordered 
some of the grandees, concerned in the massacre 
of the txenoese, to be put to death. He soon 
after reduced the whole island, and took one of 
the king's uncles, with the sons of another uncle, 
and sixty nobles and knights, prisoners. He af- 
terwards restored all his conquests, except Fa- 
magosta, to the king, who promised to pay an- 
nually, for a certain term of years, forty thou- 
sand florins to the Genoese. As a security for 
the performance of the treaty, the king's uncle 
and his two cousins above mentioned, with se- 
veral nobles, were sent on board sixteen gallies 
to Genoa. The admiral continued a year longer 
at Cyprus, when, appointing a garrison in Fama- 
gosta, he set sail for Genoa, where he was re- 
ceived with the greatest honours. A present was 
made him of ten thousand florins ; he and his 
eldest sons were exempted from all taxes during 
their lives; and an anniversary solemnity was 
appointed to be held on the 10th of October, the 
day OB which Famagosta surrendered. The 
Genoese now claimed the exclusive privilege of 
trading to Cyprus. 

War also took place with the Venetians, who 
received a signal defeat. The Genoese even laid 
siege to the city of Venice, but were obliged to 



fetiK \Msk Ib88« A peaee wbs) soon j^ j^ 
ah^) cofidfided. Ekiring the course of 137^' 
this warv* Folgosio was deposed. Hib^ 
Bnccesson were Nich<4as Gtiatco, Lemmrdo de 
MonttdtO) AntoniotoAdoiino,' James Fulgosio, An- 
thony de Montalto, Peter Fuigosio, Clement de 
PnfimoniOfiO} FrandsJustintanlf Anthony de Mon- 
talto^ a' second ttmeduke) Nichohis Zoafio, and 
Antonioto Adomo^ idso a Mtiond time duke. 

During^ his goternmenti the French invaded 
the teiti^ri^sof theTepliblickfaiidatiast ^ j^ 
obtained the sovereignty. Some yeai^ 1409] 
aftdks however^ the Genoese r^vohed^ 
and' declared the mfltqnis of Mbniferrat captain 
of the M^bKck. Two yratrs aftef they agaih 
created a duke, conferring that dignity on 
GeoTge Adomo^ who was succeeded by Thomas 
Fttlgofilo; and Jeramo Adomo. Ih 1421, the 
dutoeof Milan obtained the goveitmieht ; and, in 
t4Sl9, the Genoese' revolting, conferred their stt* 
prenfficy on Leonard Gnarco, wiiose successors 
weve Raphael Adomo, Bamabas Adomo, Janus 
Fulgoslo, and Lttdovico F^itgoso* 

In tlie year 1451), the sovereignty of 'the re- 
publick was accepted by the king of France'; and, 
during the ensuing sixty years, it was either en- 
joyed by him and his successors, or by the dlike 
of Milan; At the expiration of that period, 
however, Doria gave liberty to Genoa. ^ jj 
He advanced to the dty with five hun- 1528,' 
dred men, the gates Were opened by his 
friends, he seiEcd the principal posts, and, with- 
out drawing his sword, took possession,^ the 
French retiring to the forts; 

No sooner were the French driven frbm Gei 
noa, than Dona's name wlis echoed in every 
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Street: some expressed their real seiittmerit^' 
by demonstrations of joy» others followed the. 
current of fortune, and many thought to conceal 
their aversion to this hero» and the liberty of the 
republickf by joining the popular acclamatioa. 
Doria, without examining into the real opinions 
of individuals, resolved to profit by general ap- 
pearances and the present humour of the peo- 
ple. He assembled the nobiUty, and restored 
the government into their hands, declaring that 
he pretended to no greater share in it than be- 
came him as anobleman* He re-«stablished the 
ancient form of the republick, and received from 
his country all those testimonies of gratitude 
which a conduct so disinterested seemed to de- 
serve. 

After having finished this glorious enterprise. 
Dona retired to his palace. to enjoy in tranquil- 
lity the fruits of his past labours. His country- 
men admired his moderation and prudence : they 
honoured him with the title of the father of his 
country, and the restorer of publick liberty ; and, 
to transmit to posterity the memory of their obli- 
gations, they erected a statue with the following 
inscription : 

Andsex Auris civi opt. £eltciss. que vindici atque 

autori pnblicae libertatis: senatus populusque 

Genuensis pos. 

It was now necessary to expel the French 
garrison from the forts. Montjean made seve- 
ral attempts to relieve the besieged ; but all his 
endeavours were foiled by the vigilance of the 
Genoese. However, his ill success put him upon 
a scKemc which served, at least, to raise his re- 
putation. It was to surprise Doria in his palace> 
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the one side of which was washed by the sea, and 
the other joined to the walls of the city. Tak- 
ing with him fifty horse and two thousand foot, 
selected from the whole French army, he set out 
for Genoa, travelled twenty-two Italian miles in 
one night, and arrived about day -break at the 
place appointed for the rendezvous. Under favour 
of a morning fog, he seized upon all the avenues 
leading to the palace, without being discovered, 
and was first seen by a footman,, at a very little 
distance from the gate. Immediately he awak- 
ed Doria, who scarcely had time to save him-; 
self by a back-door, and throw himself into a 
small boat, that carried him to the gallies lying 
in the road. 

Ten years after this transaction, Hercules 
Fregosa and Guy Rincon made an attempt to 
surprise Genoa; th(^ bad entered the valley of 
Posseveri, when Andrew Doria, with the em- 
peror's consent, detached Spinola and Antonio 
Doria with seven hundred men, to the relief of 
his country. When they arrived, they found the 
city in the utmofst consternation, and the women 
Dying .with their childi^n to the mountains. 
Rincon had aliseady reached the gate of St. 
Tliomas, and planted his scaling ladders against 
the walls, while Fregosa made another attack on 
the side of Bisagno. Baptista Corso ^ p 
Jiad sustained the first shock of the ene- 1535. 
my, but was just on the point of yield- 
ing to superior force, when Spinola and Doria 
came up, renewed the engagement, drove Rin- 
con. from the walls, and thiis delivered Genoa 
from the most dangerous attack she had lately 
sustained. Doria was like the tutelary deity of 
Ihe state; he first gave it liberty, and then p«o« 
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t^ted it by his vigilance a^ foresight) eveii 
when removed at a distance* 

Soon after, the revolutiqii att^nnpted by Fie^- 
chi was planned, a|^d, by his. accidental death? de- 
feated* Doria also died ^oirie years after, tie 
was the grea^st oapUoQ) .and the ipost expeiv 
A. D. ^^^^ -^^ aucpessjEul oav^ ofiicer, of his 
156oi <^^« Doria was truly the father.of Ge- 
noa : he rescued it fram the usurpattqii 
of foreign princes ; raided it. to the highest pitch 
,of glory, by his wisdom ^aod valour; aqd would 
liaye died .with a cha^ctQr unbleoiished, had he 
Dot polluted his hands with the blood of Jbi^ 
countrymen, after the last insurrection, and pec- 
secuted the unhappy family of Fieschi with a se- 
verity unb^oming a great mind.. So chappy was 
Doria in all his enj^rpQses, so wise in his schemes, 
and ^ intrepid ackdaleirt in,execuUng them, that 
.the reppbyoK ali^ays thought iheir. army invincible 
under hi^i, ai¥l«for that neasou, created Iiitn.pec>- 
petual dnke and commander of all the Genoese 
•fleets and armies. 

A relM^ilion against the Genoese government 
juow tOG^ place in Corsica* TheJosorgents were 
.beaded ^y one .Coi*so« The son of Doria was 
A. D. ^^^ ^^ oppose hitn* CocsQ was i^taoked, 
1565. defeated; aod almost made prisoner, his 
Army out in pieceSf and liis camp plun- 
dered- His life was saved by the generosity <oif 
one of bis oflicers, who lent hisi his horse, and 
SMfifere4 himself .to be taken hy the Genoese, \vho 
harbarously hanged him on the next tree, with 
Ithis labeh '^ iBehcdd die prince of generosity i" 

An infamous (iroject waaj soon after, formed 
jEbr betraying €00*30 iato the hands of the Ge- 
noese. An a;nfd>u8cade was designed to draw 
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him to an action, in the heat of which an in- 
sidious servant was to shoot him. Corso fell 
into the ambuscade, and, while he was making 
astonishing efibits to extricate himself, he was 
shot in the shoulder by the base Vitello (that 
was the servant's name). The wound brought 
him immediately to the ground, but not till he 
had first discovered the hand by which he fell. 
He upbraided Vitello, and cried out to his son, 
a youth of seventeen, " Fly, my son, we are be- 
trayed ;*' but the son, staying to rescue his fa- 
ther, was surrounded by a number of horsemen. 
He fought valiantly, and, at last, fell by their 
hands, near the body of his father. 

During the subsequent ten years, Genoa was 
divided by the factions of the old and the new 
nobility. After that period^ she enjoyed peace 
and felicity for the space of forty-eight years. 
She was then engaged in a war with ^ jy 
Savoy and France, arid was distressed 1640* 
by the conspiracies of Vachero and L,a 
lorre. 
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CHAP. II. 

Tyranny and £xp\il9iqn <ifi^^ Jsuirmn^from Genfta / 
Dvnocratical Insurrection ; JPormation ^the IM- 
gurian Repubtitk ; Siege j Surrender y and Rvacu^ 
atian of Genoa ; BereHaAiishment qffhe IJgunau 
Refiubfick. 

^ P TOURING the war of. the Sg^sh 8^p^ 
1701. J^J cession, the Gpnppse, wfixering ^4 
uncertain ^ in their pliioice of poU|;ical 
party, were e?(posed to the extortion^ of bqti) 
the Freqcl) c^d the Imperialists. This vvas ev^ 
the fate of Cenoa'^ip the quarrel^ of France ^sA 
Austria. Tbeir opulence held qu^ a lure ^^ 
most flattering to the hordes ofPaQdoqr«,.Crofit^> 
and other irregulars, of whiph the anpy of the 
queen of Hungary was composed at the time of 
her invasion of Italy. 

Genoa, after seeing her territories ravaged in 
successive contests, was, at last, obliged to sur- 
render to the marquis de Botta, the Austrian 
general, who took peaceable possession of the 
city, and, having placed in it a garrison, im- 
posed a contribution of twenty-four millions, to 
be paid witlnn a month. The Genoese ima- 
gined not that it would have been so high, and 
they still less expected the demands which fol- 
lowed : namely, that they should furnish cloth- 
ing for thirty thousand troops ; that they should 
restore to the queen the diamonds and other 
pledges she had giveni as security for the large 



suiios borrowed fixtna thftxf^ md wbkb« opnie-' 
quently, jtfiey w<>ul4 jlpfie ; ^nd tb»t ibey dtoiikl 

prpvUionsy W tl>^ army* frpnt tb«se w^ 4id 
DQt gtv« wUh A gppd i^ac^9 this imp^ialists took 
by fbvc^. 

A disppsttlon ever daogerpuH) a gloomy si- 
lence, prpvcd fiiU w^U the sufferings of tb« Ge- 
noese. But Qotta, dreiuliag not the oonieiquences 
pf pQw^r f^^uM) mi^^ui?^ Ihe fenfktet cootmry 
to the t^n^s pf thp capitulation, to deliver up 
their Jiei^vy artUfcpy, JlerusAl would hi^ve been 
ymj and th^ Qerx^^na in triamph dfsigged the 
g^ns thi^Qugh the streets of the cHy* The car- 
riage of oi^e happeping to brefdK, in a narrow 
stc^t, the Gerqaan officer who cpnnnanded, in* 
jcensed that the Qenqe^e ahpwed no readine$s to 
assist ip repairing ti^ damaget struck one of the 
spcictators with hia loane. The lat^a* in yetum 
•tabbed tb^ oUc^r with Wa knife* The G«i^ 
inans in vain attempted to revenge their wound«- 
ed GQminaQderi the people took the part of their 
countrymaPi a^ned themaelvea with whatever 
they cQuJd find, and sriaing a few faeces ^ ^ 
of artillery, dir^pted them ag^nat the i'7'4<;.. 
Germ^^, v^hp, retiring to their posts, 
mad^ spm^ r^sistai^ce, but w^re quickly driyen 
from th^m, and, spon alter, from all the tenv 
toriesof the G.eno^^, 

In tihe subsequent hiat<»py of this repubMck, 
nothing p^rti<)uiar ofscurs UU the comn^ence- 
ment of ^^ Frenob pevol^Hion, and the invasion 
of Italy by the anM«a of Ibat repi^lick. Upon 
this ooea^ion, the Fr^peh made the strictest pro^ 
AiisM IQ ebsi^Te the re;apect due to the sovereign^ 
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tjr of Genoa, on its own territory ; and they were 
kept, accordingly, on this occasion, to the par- 
ttcular satisfaction of the Genoese, who were ex- 
ceedingly soficitous to preserve their neutrality 
in the midst of hostilities which it was 
■^^J- not in their power to remove from their 
• neighbourhood. The mass of the inha- 
bitants of Genoa, however, was evidently inclin- 
ed to the French system, but the nobles still con- 
tinued inveterate to democratical principles. In 
the (tistricts situated along the mountainous coun- 
try, bordering upon the territories - of- Genoa, 
numbers of banditti infested the roads ; and were 
privately encouraged by the Austrian emissaries 
at Genoa, whose residence in that city ' was 
strongly suspected to be connived at by some 
leading men in the Genoese government. These 
suspicions, and the repugnance of the nobles to 
ftkvour popular notions, prevented a cordial cor- 
respondence from subsisting between this state 
and the French republick. 

As the nobility of Genoa exercised the supreme 
sway, they were justly apprehensive that the 
French) if successful, would destroy the aristo- 
cracy, and erect a government entirely demo- 
cratical. From that motive, they opposed the 
firo^ects of the French, by every clandestine ira- 
peditnent they could throw in their way ; but the 
torrent of that irresistible fortune, which attend- 
ed the triumphant arms of France, overwhelmed 
them in oontmon with the rest of Italy. The 
majority of the people wtre desirous of a popu- 
lar government. Feuds had, of course, arisen 
among them and the dependants of the nobility. 
A desperate fray took place betwiKt both partiesi 



shortly after the signing of Uie preHniinam$ .of 
peace between the evnperor and the FreiiQb. 
EUted by that event, the republican party raised 
a violent commotion in the city^ and proceeded 
to open forcei in siipport of their pretensions : 
but many of tiiem were killed, and the insurrec- 
tion was suppressed. As their principal leaders 
had fallen, their projects were considered as at 
an end, and they were treated with (excessive se* 
verity. Determined, however, not to yield, ihey 
applied to JBonaparte for protection* Xhis was 
readily granted, and the French :haviog .taken 
possession of the <;ity, the eneoiies U> the aristo- 
xracy qould no longer, with sa&ty, he opposed* 
Their onpoaents pcudeaUy yielded io limey ftn4 
agreed to th.e establiahoient of a c<»m- ^ j^^ 
monw^ealth, .under, jtbfi ixam^ of the U- ir^r. 
giivian rep^bUck, on the pmcipi^ of a 
perfect equality of rank and privU^j^ wmuag 
all,the'q]»ss)9#,of :8ociety. The French nfnUmti 
of legislation took place ia -emargr i!eiipf^t| and 
the territory fif Genoa was divid«id «itQ,$ma-> 
xpunes and i»unic'^^tie% la inutatiwi ^f Fonmss. 
Owing to the successes oi the Austwp-BrmNM, 
Genoa and its ^mdl terrkory pevpthe only pop* 
sessions ^maining to Fran^ei ii^ ItjAys At ti» 
close of the year 1799. In the fbUpwiAf - f^ar, 
Genoa was tb^ hui quarters of the Fjoeaeh, 
commanded by ]Mbs9en«4 whoj .on the .atth of 
April) wa» suddenly surprised by the a|)pfi«ninoe 
of the £ngUsh fi^ M«der lord Kftitfit in iilie 
gulf, off the jijty, whicl& ims AOtW bMtfiAed 
in formi while, on the otk^ iiaods th^MPmy of 
genora) Metes «pproadied clomri^ to it by hoid. 
The AustrisQs ummo«fotely npade « general at-> 
mdi 00 th^ French ai*my« The Frsach verp 
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driven as far back as RuKE) which they entered 
in the evening^. 

Though forced to retire, the French, with 
much bravery, defended the city till the 1 5th 
of May, when the English fleet began to bom- 
bard Genoa every night. The populace, parti- 
cularly the women, now ran about the streets, 
setting «p frightful cries for peace ; and a ge- 
neral insurrection against the French would 
have ensued, if the efforts of the French soldiers 
•to restrain it had not been seconded by a num- 
ber of individuals among the inhabitants. But 
the illusions of hope, at last, vanished. Provisions 
were entirely exhausted ; even the last horses 
•and dogs were nearly consumed, when Massena 
received a letter from general Melas, inviting 
Mm to an interview with lord Keith, and the ge- 
nerals Otto and St. Julian, who offered him a 
capitulation on the most honourable terms. To 
this first overture he replied, that he would con- 
sider of it ; though, in reality, he had nothing 
•further to consider. The day after, he* received 
•another message with the same terms. He then 
'Sent the adjutant-general Andreaux, under pre- 
- tence of some business relating to the prisoners, 
to Rivolo, in ovder that he might receive the 
^proposals of the enemy, and enter, without any 
' Airther delay, into a negociation for peace. 

The ' first isirticle of capitulation proposed by 
the allies, was, that the army should return to 
France, but that the general should remain a 
paaoner of war^-i->« You, Sir," said lord Keith to 
Mass^a, « are worth twenty thousand men." 
But Massena said, <^ that no negociatioa would 
•be ;goiie into, if the word capitulation was to be 
:niade-U8e of." On the *4tn of June, the allied 
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gidneMs, having departed from their first pro«> 
posal, resumed the negociadons. Id the mean 
time) the city of Genoa, containing a population 
of one hundred and sixty thousand souls> though a 
prey to all tlie horrors of famine, remained quiet* 
A great number of old people, women, and chil- 
dren, reduced to the necessity of attempting to 
sustain nature by herbs, roots, and impure ani* 
mals, died of diseases or inanition* This me- 
lancholy picture was often exhibited to view, by 
the rising sun. Mothers were often found dead 
with hunger, and children, at the breast, also, 
dead or dying. 

On the fourth of June, the principal articles, 
for the evacuation of Genoa were agreed 
on between the French adjutant-general f^P' 
Andreaux, on the one part, and major- 
general Rest, a staff officer in the imperial ser- 
vice, with the English captain Rivers, on the 
other. On the fifth, lord Keith, commander of 
the combined naval forces in the Mediterranean^ 
general Otto, commander of the blockade of 
Genoa, with general St. Julian, who was charged 
with the political part of the negociation, were 
met by general Massena, commander in chief of 
the French army in Italy. Each of these parties 
was accompanied by only two or three gentle- 
men. 

In this conference, Massena displayed much 
finesse under the cloak of an apparent gaiety, 
which formed a complete contrast with the gravity 
of the other contracting party, and was attended 
with this advantage, that it did not look as if he 
was greatly alarmed for the situation of his 
army. And it was perhaps owing to that ease 
and gaiety of manner that he obtained, in the 
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eiid»Bll that he had demiiided* In th« whole o£ 
tbe^confefeoceyloRl Keith treated Masaenayas 
thegeneml ofitien acknowledged, in a very civil 
and handsome mannen His lordship •disclaim- 
ed all hard- conditions, atid said, '^ General, the 
defence you hsvexnade has been ao Iwroick, that 
ilia imposnble to refine you any thing yon aslu^' 
At lengdi, Massena- signed the treaty for the 
evacuation of Genoa^ and the contracting par- 
ties motually gave hostaees. The Austrtans 
took posaessioo of the gatM of the city, and the 
Engiisb of the entrance into the harbonrw 

The battle of Marengo, however, soon after^ 
changed the fate .of Genoa ; . it was- again sur« 
rendered to the French, and again the Ligurian 
repoblkk was establiaHlicd* 
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Brief Descri/ition qftfie DtUchy ; jindentty governed 
by the InsubreSy Romans^ Gotha^ and Lombards ; 
jinecdote of Theodoricky king of the Ostrogoths; 
Severity of Frederick Barbarossa toward the Mi- 
lanese ; War between the Factions qf M^i and 
Otho ; Sketch of the Actions qf Matthew the 
Great ; Subsequent History of the Dutchy till the 
Formation of the Cisalpine Re/iub&cL 

THE dutchy of Milan hai$ been generally re- 
presented as the most agreeable part of 
Italy.; and whoever contemplates the fertility 
of its soil, the salubrity of its climate^ and the 
richness of its scenery, will readily admit its title 
to such a distinction. No country has, perhaps, 
undergone a greater variety of revolutions, or 
suffered more severely from the ravages of war : 
but the industry of the people, and their advan- 
tageous situation for commerce, have always 
restored, after a short period, the blessings of 
abundance. 

This channing spot is aboUt one hundred 
and twenty milfes long, and one hundred miles 
broad: being bounded by Switzerland on the 
north ; by Mantua, Parma, and Placentia, on the 
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cast ; by the tenitories of Genoa on the soath ; 
and by Savoy^ Piedmont, and Montserrat, on the 
west. 

Milan is justly celebrated on account of its 
extent, population, and etegant structures. The 
cathedral is an astonishing Gothlck pile of 'mar- 
ble, five hundred feet long, and two hundred 
broad ; and its roof is supported by one hundred 
and sixty pillars, each measuring twenty-seven 
feet round. It is, also, embellished with a pro- 
fusion of statues and other ornaments ^ and its 
treasury is said to be of an immense value* The 
Ambrosian library, replete with manuscripts, 
medals, and paintings, and furnished with a good 
observatory and a botanical garden, was found- 
ed by cardinal Frederick Borromeo. The citadel 
is accounted one of the strongest fortifications 
in Italy : and the other pdblick edifices are ex« 
tremely beautiful, but too numerous to come 
within the limits of our work. The belles«lettres 
and mathematical sciences are cultivated here 
with tolerable success ; a considerable trade is 
Carried on in raw and wrought silk, gold, and 
silver lace, embroidery, Sec* ; and the soil pro« 
duces such abundant crops of pulse, corn, and 
pasturage, that the Milanese, after reserving a 
sufficiency for home consumption, leave a con^ 
siderable surplus for exportation. 

Pavia, anciently the capital of the Long^bar- 
dick kingdom, is situated on the river Ticinum^ 
about twenty miles south of Milan, and is re- 
markable for its univereity, founded by Charle- 
magne, and for several other literary institu- 
tions. The church and convent of the Carthusi- 
ans are inexpressibly beaucifnl ; and some other 
edifices belonging to: the ecclesiasticks are worthy 
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a traveller's attention: but uponvthe whole, the 
city is gone to decay. 

Lodi, the chief town of the Lodesan, is plea- 
santly situated on the Adda ; contains a consi- 
derable number of inhabitants ; and carries on a 
brisk trade in a kind of porcelain. The city is 
spacious and well built ; and the adjacent mea- 
dows have been long famous ibr their richness^ 
as producing ihe celebrated cheese, erroneously 
called Parmesan. 

Ci'emona, the principal city of the CremonesTy 
is situated on the north bank of the Po, which 
communicates, by means of a canal, with the 
Oglio. It is, generally peaking, well built, and 
adorned with a cathedral, sixty •two convents, 
five alms houses, and sevend churches : but its 
inhabitants are neither opulent nor numerous* 
The other principal towns of the Milanese, arQ 
Como, Novara, Mortara, Coftona, Bd)io, Vige- 
irano, and Alexandria : the last of which acquir* 
ed its name from pope Alexander III. Who con* 
Iributed to its foundation. 

The dutchy of Milan appears to have been sue* 
cessively governed by the Insubres, the Romans^ 
tixt Goths, and the Lombards. At the time cf 
the irruption of Brennus and Bellovesus, the first 
Gauls who rendered themselves formidable in 
Italy, it was a place of very considerable note ; 
but as the inhabitants bad espoused the cause of 
Hannibal, in his first battle near the Tesino, it 
was soon attacked and provinciated by the Ro- 
mans. The Chrisdan religion is said to have 
been introduced about the year 60, after the 
birth of our Saviour, and though it was long in 
a languishing condition, its church eventually 
produced some great and amiable men. 
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Towards the close of the fifth century, Milan 
was seized by Odoacer, king of the Keruli, and 
afterwards by Theodorick, king of the Ostrogoths, 
who established in it his court. It fell into the 
hands of the Durgundians, during an irniption 
of that people into Italy, but was soon recovered 
by Theodorick ; and the Milanese prelates, on this 
occasion, redeemed with their own money, the 
prisoners that had been taken by the enemy. 

An anecdote has been related of Theodorick, 
during his residence at Milan, which, as it shows 
his rigid adherence to the administration of jus- 
tice, merits our attention. A poor widow hav- 
ing complained that she had not been able, in the 
course of three years, to obtain a decision in a 
law-suit which was pending between her and a 
magistrate, Theodorick called the judges into his 
presence, and told them, that unless they con- 
cluded the business on the ensuing day, he would 
administer justice himself. In consequence of 
this declaration, the process was immediately de- 
termined: and after a severe reprimand from 
their offended monarch, the judges were doomed 
to suffer decapitation^ for having prolonged an 
affair three years, which had appeared to require 
but a few moments consideration. 

Under the reign of Vitiges, one of the succes- 
sors of Theodorick, the Milanese i-esolved on shak* 
ingoffthe Gothick yoke, and requested Belisarius 
to assist them in that design. This circumstance, 
however, proved extremely unfortunate ; for 
though the Goths were repulsed, they soon re» 
turned with augmented forces, massacred all the 
inhabitants to' the number of three hundred thou- 
sand, and laid the city of Milan in ruins. . 

After it had been revived by Narses, and be*- 
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g«n to resume its floorishing appearance, Milan 
submitted to the I^mbard king;s9 and remained 
in their possession till the defeat <if Desiderius, 
and the consequent annihilation of the ix>ngd)ar- 
dick monarchy* 

The sovereignty was now vested in archbi- 
shops, who received their authority from the vic- 
torious Charlemagne ; but the government was 
left in the hands of two consuls. It appears, how- 
ever, that toward the end of the tenth century, 
th« Milanese retained much of their ancient spirit 
of Independence : for the mere proposal of erect-- 
ing a citadel to serve as a check upon the city, 
cost the life of the duke of Suabia^ who had been 
sent thither by the emperor. 

The prelates seem to have been very fond of 
sovereign power, and their measures were gene- 
rally supported by the nobility ; but in process of 
time, the people rejected their government, and 
an insurrection broke out, in which the archbi- 
shop and the grandees were expelled the city. 
. The troubles occasioned by this circumstance 
xontinued three years, and then ended in such an 
accommodation as usually takes place between' 
persons who rather fear than love each other. 

In the year i 106, the citizens dismissed the 
imperial oflBcers, made choice of several magis- 
trates for the administration of justice, of war, 
and the finances ; and thus established a repub- 
Jican form of government. 

Prederick ikui)arossa was highly incensed at 
these proceedings, and sent a powerful body of 
forces against the revolted city, which was soon 
compelled, to surrender, on very severe terms* 
The emperor deprived it of all its privileges, an4 
insisted that the archbishop and his clergy, witi^ 
2F3 
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the consuls and nobility, in their habits of cere- 
mony, barefooted, with swords placed to their 
throats, and the plebeians, with ropes about their 
necks^ should repair to his camp to solicit par- 
don, and there pass, in the most humiliating 
manner, between the ranks of his soldiers, who 
were drawn up under arms. 

Though necessity occasioned a compliance 
with these distressing terms, the Milanese con- 
ceived |tn implacable hatred against their op« 
pressors, and when they had acquired a tolera* 
ble force, they took an ample revenge, not only 
by renouncing their allegiance, but also by ex- 
pelling the empress, whom they mounted on an 
Bss with her face toward the animal's tail. Bar- 
barossa swore that such a transaction should ne- 
ver again be witnessed in Milan ; and, in order 
to &1G1 his threat, he razed the walls of the city 
to their foundations, caused the plough to pass 
over them, and strewed the ruins with salt. 
The inhabitants, however, soon recovered their 
strength, and Milan became larg^er than before. 

About the year 1213, the Milanese plebeians 
took up arms against their rulers, and chose for 
their leader one Mai^tin Torriano, who soon ex- 
pelled th» archbishop and all the nobles, and 
established a democracy. The archbishoprick 
becoming vacant by the death of the exiled pre- 
late, one of the pope's legates nominated Otho 
Visconti, a man of a respectable, though not 
opulent family, and this nomitatiou was con- 
firmed by the Roman pontiff. 

Torriano was so highly offended with this elec- 
tion, that he seized the arcbiepiscopal palace and 
all its effects, and ^hut up the new prelate so 
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closely in Arona, that he was soon compelled to 
abandon the place, and leave his partisans to 
make the best terms they could for themselves. 

Upon the death of Torriano, his brother Phi- 
lip was created podesta, or pretor, of Milan ; and 
the civil dissenttons of Como, enabled him also 
to take possession of that principality. He used 
every possible method to confirm his authority, 
and to acquire popularity ; buf notwithstanding 
' all his exertions, the party of the patricians ac- 
quired great strength, and Philip rapidly lost 
ground in the affections of the people. 

Napi, or Napoleone, Torriano, succeeded Phi- 
lip in the government, and acted with unrelent- 
ing hatred against the nobility upon all occa- 
sions. He even made war upon the prince of 
Lodi, and put him to death, for having succour- 
ed the Milanese ; and he soon afterward, storm- 
ed Vigevano, in order to strike a terror into the 
marquis of Montserrat, who had offered to patron- 
ise the noble fugitives* 

• Notwithstanding the success of his arms, Napi 
«oon lost his popularity, and a papal ful- ^ j), 
mination against him and his adherents, i265. 
accelerated his destruction. The exiles 
had at this time rendezvoused near Vercelli, and 
while Napi's nephew, Paganini, was on his march 
to take the government of that place, they op- 
posed him in a body, and put him to death. This 
circumstance exasperated Napi so highly, that he 
murdered all the friends of the nobles who fell 
into his hands, and sent their bodies, in waggon 
loads, to be buried with their ancestors. 

Meanwhile, Otho, though reduced to the ut- 
most distress, reanimated the spirits of his parti- 
sans; and^nduced them to choose for their gene- 
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and known courage, whose daughter was married 
to Matthew Viaconti} afterwards called Matthew 
the Great* At the same time the marquis of Mont- 
serrat consented to renew the confederacy against; 
Napi, and the lung of Spain was persuaded to as< 
sist the exiles with a numetous body of troops. 

Otho and Burn had no sooner received ihk. 
timely reinforcementy than they undertook the 
siege of Vigevano, then possessed by their enemy ; 
but after some skirmishes with the garrison^ 
they thought proper to retire. However, they 
surprised a strong port belonging to the Mila- 
nese and the Comese ; and their humanity upoif 
that occasion rendered them extremely popular 
at Milan and Como, to the great mortification of 
the Torriani* 

Shortly after these transanctions, Otho im. 
plored the assistance of Clement IV* and his peti» 
tion was so ably seconded by the cardinals, that 
his holiness immediately exerted himself in be* 
half of the distressed prelate, and actuaUy laid 
the Torriani under an interdict. 

In the mean time, Napi finding himself hated 
by the Milanese, sent an embassy to Rome, in 
order to deprecate the anger of the sovereign 
pontiff: bvit Clement positively refused to admit 
the ambassadors to his presence, and ordered 
them to quit his territories without delay. It 
was now deemed advisable to crave the inter- 
fisrence of his Keapolitan majesty, and that mo- 
narch appointed ambai^sadora of his own to the 
pope, who soon procured an audience for those 
of the Torriani. The Milanese ambassadors 
launched out into furious invectives against Otho, 
whom they represented as a licentious marauder^ 
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at the head of a banditti ; and Otho, who was 
present at this audience, recriminated, with great 
spirit, upon the ambition, crafti and cruelty of 
his opponents. After a patient hearing of both 
parties, his holiness promised to relieve Milan 
from its interdict, and to send a legate to adjust 
the existing differences. Shortly after this trans- 
action, the papal chair became vacant by the death 
of Clement ; and the emperor Rodolph, having ac- . 
cepted an invitation to Milan, constituted Napi 
his governor, and vicar-general in Lombardy. 

No sooner had Gregory X. assumed the sove- 
reign pontificate, than he promised to espouse 
the cause of Otho, and to confirm all that his 
predecessor had done on his behalf. But he 
soon gave a convincing proof of his dissimulationy 
by creating Napi's nephew patriaixrh of Aqui« 
leia, and by consenting that the deluded Otho 
should be privately murdered at Placcnza. Otho, 
however, escaped the treachery ; and the pontiff 
again promised htm his protection : but, at the 
same time, thought it necessary to inform his 
friends that the state of affairs in Christendom 
did not admit of his doing complete justice. 

Upon the death of pope Gregory, the ex* 
iled nobles flocked to Otho, and chose 
for their leader Godfrey, count of Lan- ^^' 
gusco, who was equally famed for his 
noble descent, and invetet^e hatred to the 
Torriani. This personage, having assembled 
a numerous army of German and other mer- 
cenaries, advanced toward the Lago Mi^iore, 
and, at the instigation of the Visconti fa.- 
mily, many towns thfough which he marched 
voluntarily opened their gates for his reception. 
Th^ in^portant towns of .Ajxma sukI Anghiarii 
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also submitted to hts arms, and Otho himself 
reduced the countty of Sepri, situated between tbe 
Tesinand the Olon. 

Exasperated at the loss of such considerable 
territories, and alarmed at the rapid prog^resa 
of the exiles, Napi summoned all his allies to his 
assistance, and caused the military chariot of 
Milan to be drawn to the field, in token of his 
resolution to conquer or die in the attempt. Hav- 
ing; sent his son Cassoni, with a detachment of 
German cavaliy, to check the advance of tlie 
enemy, he put himself at the head of the main 
body, and marched toward Anghiari. 

A battle soon ensued, near the banks of the 
Guasara, which proved fatal to the exiles : for, 
notwithstanding the gallant exertions of Otho's 
general and officers, the troops were routed wiHi 
prodigious slaughter, and Godfrey, Theobald 
Visconti, and thirty-four other persons of distinc* 
tioQ, were taken prisoners, and doomed to sulfeir 
decapitation. 

In a few weeks after this event, one Locar- 
na, who had been cruelly imprisoned by Napl, 
brought a pdwerful reinforcement to Otho, and 
encouraged him to lUtempt the reductbn of fort 
Sepri. This advice was cheerfully taken, and 
Sepri soon fell into the hands of its assailants i 
but Napi took the field with so powerful an army, 
and attacked his rival with such resistless fury, 
that Otho's troops were totally routed, and him- 
«elf compelled to retire, first to Zomigo, and 
afterward to Canobi, an Gf)ulent town on the 
banks of the Lago Maggiore* 

Otho's apirit seems to have augmented with 
his increasing difficulties; for, although sixtyv 
five years of age, destitute of money, deprived 



of hid most zealous adherents, and exposed to 
every: kind of fatigue, the vigour of his mind still 
remained unabated, and he seemed to regard all 
^is recent defeats and disappointments as so 
many incentives to fresh attempts. This firm* 
ness and undaunted heroism, excited universal 
admiration ; and many noble families, who rt* 
sided among the Alps and Appenines, contri« 
butedtf with alacrity, to the support and assist<» 
ance of so extraordinary an old man* With the 
aid of the marquis de Montserrat, Otho reduced 
the town and citadel of Anghiari, and laid close 
siege to Arona ; but, while the garrison of the 
latter place were drawing up articles of capitula-^ 
tion, Cassoni speared at the head of a powerful 
army, and compelled the exiles to retire with 
precipitation* 

After a violent altercation, and some acts of 
hostility between the Comese, and the faction of 
Viti, Otho was solemnly invited to Como, and his 
troops now bore the imperial eagle on their stan- 
dard ; for be had learned that the court of Rome 
was altogether base and interested, and that he 
was far safer in reposing on the emperor, who 
was sufficiently able to protect him. The exam* 
pie of the Comese was soon followed by the in- 
habitants of the circumjacent country ; so that 
Otho soon found himself at the head of a nu- 
merous army, and he acquired an a})le general 
in the person of Ricardo Langusco, brother to 
Godfrey, who had perished by Napi's sanguinary 
commands. 

After various marches and counter-murchesi 
Otho received intelligence, that his enemies were 
assembled at Decio, and that their disorderly si- 
tuation offered an excellent opportunity for a 
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6urprisaK Otho was oTerjoyed at this ilifdrfkitf« 
tion, and immediately marched his troops, under 
care of Ricardo, toward the place, whilst him-< 
self appeared in his sacerdotal vestments, as if 
desirous of acting only in his ecclesiastical capa- 
city. The march was conducted with profound 
silence and decorum : and at dawn of day, they 
rushed into the town with such fury, that Napi 
had scarcely time to put on his armour, or to 
rally his dismayed forces. After an obstinate 
conflict, victory decided on the part of the exiles ; 
and Napi himself, with several illustrious persons 
of the Torriani family, were made prisoners. Lo- 
cama, being intrusted with the care of his prin- 
cipal foe, caused him to be shut up in an iron 
cage, where his nails and hair grew to an enor- 
mous length. He submitted, however, to this 
dreadful reverse of fortune with great equanimi- 
ty ; but interceded strongly for a ^vourable treat- 
ment of his son and nephew, whom he had car^^ 
ried with him to the field. 

IJpon the first intelligence of this great events 
Oldred, who had been left governor of Milan, 
convened the magistrates, and ordered the peo<» 
pie to take up arms ; but, instead of effecting his 
purpose, he had the mortification to perceive a 
general defection, and was soon obliged to take 
refuge in the castle. Cassoni then attempted to 
influence the townsmen on his Other's behalf, 
and, with this view, erected his family standard 
in the market-place : but, finding all his efforts 
ineffectual, he retreated to Cremona^ and from 
thence to Parma. 

Scarcely had Cassoni retired from Milan, be- 
fore Otho, at the request of the inhabitants, 
hastened thither and made a pompous entry. His 
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speech on that occasion breathed such goodness 
and clemency, that all apprehensions ^ j^^ 
were immediately removed, and the go- 1277. 
vernment of the city was cheerfully pla^ 
ped in his hands* He had now an opportunity of 
remunerating his zealous fnends Locama and 
Hicardo, and he accordingly evinced his grati- 
tude by making the former master of his horsei 
ami the latter governor of Milan* He also 
founded several religious houses, and instituted 
certain festivals to commemorate the anniversary 
of his victory* The subsequent departure of 
some mal-contents from Mount Orfano, left him 
at leisure to apply himself to the discharge of 
his civil and ecclesiastical functions, in both of 
which capacities he is said to have excelled most 
of his contemporaries* 

But, whilst Otho was employed in cuU 
tivating the arts of peace, and restoring his 
country to the full enjoyment of tranquillity, 
Cassoni, Raimond of Aquileia, and some others, 
pillaged several towns upon the banks of the 
Adda; passed the Lambro; and even carried 
their incursions to the gates of Milan. Here- 
upon Olho.dreH out the chariot of war, and, 
with the assistance of the marquis de Montserrat, 
took the Eeld against his invaders : but, after a 
few* skirmishes, a peace was concluded by the in- 
tervention of the mai*quis, and of an eminent 
lawyer named Caorode* This negociation seems 
(o have involved Otho in great difficulty, and, at 
the instigation of his friends, he positively re- 
fused to ratify the terms which related to the 
persons and estates of the Torriani. This breach 
of faith appears to have been the greatest stain 
that Otho ever incufred, and his enemies did no€ 
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fail to turn it to his disadvanti^ with the neigh^ 
bouring states and princes. 

About this time the unfortunate Napi expired 
in the midst of filth and wretchedness, after a 
melancholy confinement of near twenty months. 
Some histoiians have asseiled that his corpse was 
dragged from the prisoq with every mark of ig- 
nominy, and buried in a ditch ; but others affirm 
that he received a decent sepulture. 

The death of Napi, and of some other pri- 
soners of his family excited much discontent 
among the Milanese, and induced Raimond and 
Cassoni to renew hostilities. Otho, however, 
made suitable preparation for their reception, 
and, in the very first engagement which took place, 
Cassoni was defeated and slain, and his forces 
were entirely routed. Some time after this bat- 
tle, the marquis de Montserrat seemed inclined 
to aspire at the sovereignty of Milan, and actu- 
ally gave much disquiet to Otho; but all his 
machinations were frustrated for the present, and 
the archbishop procured a body-guard fi-om the 
emperor, which, ibr some time, overawed his 
enemies. 

The flames of war, however, were soon re- 
kindled, and all the hopes of the Torriani revived, 
by a breach which happened between the Comese 
and the Milanese, concerning some boundaries* 
Matthew, the nephew of Otho, defeated the Co- 
mese with great slaughter, and carried off a pro- 
digious booty ; but, the fortune of war changing, 
his enemies soon turned upon him, and expeUed 
him from Milan. However, he found a secure 
asylum at the imperial court, and received some 
distinguishing marks of the emperor's favour and 
affection. The expulsiou of Matthew was soon 
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followed by the death of Otho, who, a. D. 
Chough he had never been bred in the 1295. 
field or the cabinet, obtained immortal re* 
nown both as a sbldier and politician, and exhibited 
a striking proof that repeated misfortunes may 
be subdued by perseverance and intrepidity. 

Matthew was born in the vicinage of the Lago 
Magiriore, on the very day that the emperor 
Fr^erick was put to death by his natural son 
Manfred. He lost his father during his child- 
hood) but he found an affectionate friend and 
protector in his uncle OthO) whom he is said to 
have resembled, in corporeal strength and men- 
tal firmness. It has been already observed, that 
he was driven from Milan by the Torriani ; and 
it appears that, on the death of his imperial pa- 
tron, he was reduced to great difiiculties. Upoii 
the arnval of the emperor Henry VII, in Italy, 
the Milanese were involved in serious commo- 
tions by the emperor's demand of a subsidy, and 
the consequent altercations among the opposite 
factions. During these troubles, Matthew and his 
son Galeazzo were both arrested : but the prudence 
of their conduct eluded the impending danger ; 
and, after some time, Mattlie v was invested with 
the supreme command of Milan ; from which pe- 
riod, he devoted himself entirely to the imperial 
interests. 

Assisted by three s6ns of consummate abilities, 
and followed by a veteran army, Matthew now 
bade defiance to opposition, and not only crushed 
the power of the Torriani faction, but also gained 
such repeated and splendid victories, that he soon 
became master of almost all Lombaixiy, and the 
epithet of *^ Great" was unanimously l)estowed 
upon this succcssfuF hero^ by the general voice of 
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Italy. His great renown, however, raised him 
many enemies ; and a sentence of excommuni- 
cation was fulminated a^^ainst him, on account of 
his presuming to act against the Guelphs, who 
were under the protection of the pope, and Ro- 
bert king of Naples* 

About this time, the emperor Henry was 
taken off by poison : but ndth^r the death of his 
patron, nor the ecclesiastical thunder, disccM>- 
raged the valiant Matthew from carrying on the 
war against the Guelphs, whom he delated, in 
three successive battles, at Aldins, on the banks 
of the Arbe, and at Monte Catino« 

Upon this occasion, Bertrand Vasco, the pope's 
legate, resolved to exasperate the Milanese against 
Matthew, by laying their city under an interdict. 
This scheme produced its desired effect, and the 
inhabitants immediately nominated twelve am- 
bassadors to Bertrand, praying him to deprecate 
tlie pope's indignation. The proud ecclesiastick, 
however, refuted to withdraw his censures unless 
Matthew were expelled i and this refusal threw 
the populace into complete confusion. But, 
after some time, Galeazzo marclied with a nu* 
merous army to his father's assistance ; and, by 
a well-timed exertion of his natural eloquence* 
resettled the tranquillity of the government. . 

Matthew, who had now attained the venerable 
age of seventy-two yeare, made a formal resig- 
nation of his autborky to his son Galeazzo. He 
then made a solemn profession of his religion 
before the altar, and afiinned, uixn oath, that 
he had never merited the censures which had 
been drawn upon him by a proud and vindictive 
ecclesiastic k. 

Soon after this solemnity, he was seized with 
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a tiolent fever, and ordered himself to be con- 
veyed to Crescentini, where he gave his sons 
much salutary advice, and had the happiness of 
breathing out his spirit in their arms. Such was 
the end of a man who, at one time or another, is 
said to have subdued all his enemres, but who 
never was known to take, a severe revenge upon 
any. Painful as such an assertion must be to 
ourselves and our intelligent readers, historical 
justice obliges us to add, that the place of his se- 
pulture was long kept secret, lest, as he died under 
the papal censure, his remains should have been 
lorn from the grave by his implacable enemies. 

Upon the death of Matthew the Great, and 
the accession of Galeazzo to the government, 
Philip of Valois invaded Milan. But as his army 
was greatly inferior to that of the Milanese, he 
thought proper to negociate a peace, and return- 
ed with no great credit, to his own country. 

Galeazzo was succeeded, in 1327, by his son 
Actio, and in 1335, by his brother Luchino, 
who no sooner undertook the government, than 
conspiradea were formed against him by his 
most intimate friends and relations. After these 
events, Luchino grew reserved, distrustful, and 
morose. The character and .behaviour of his 
^ife Fusca did not a little contribute to his 
chagrin. She was of the family of the Fiesques 
of Genoa, one of the noblest in Italy. In person 
she was graceful, Witty, and gallant, beyond 
any of the Lombard ladies ; but she was lascivi* 
ous, gay, dissolute, and expensive. She com- 
mitted some scandalous excesses during a short 
stay at Venice, and on hearing that her husband 
was acquainted with her infidelity, she adminis- 
tered to him a slow poison, which deprived him 
3G3 
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of the remainder of his strength) so that his 
death was imputed to his gout and other ail* 
ments. Fusca was afterwards so much struck 
with remorse for what she had done, that she re- 
tired to a life of mortification and austerity. 

John, and afterwards Gdleazzoy were tlie suc- 
cessors of Luchino* Galeazzo married 
^36&. ^'* daughter Violante to prince Lionel, 
duke of Clarence, the second son of Ed- 
ward III. of England. The marriage was cele- 
brated on the 29th of May, in the great church 
of Milan. The magnificence and splendour of 
the nuptials were inexpressible. Above two 
hundred English noblemen and gentlemen at- 
tended on the bridegroom, and at every course, 
magnificent presents were sent to the attend- 
ants of the English prince, such as few kings in 
Europe, at that time, could have equalled. 
As to the entertainment itself, it was so extra- 
vagant, that, when the dishes were carried 
off the table, there were more than suffici- 
ent for ten thousand men. Francis Petrarch, 
the famous Italian poet, was one of the guests 
on this occasion. The English prince, however, 
did not long survive his nuptials, but died at 
Alba^ on the 17th of October, not without great 
suspicion of poison. * 

Galeazzo was succeeded, in 1 378, by Bemabo, 
^is brother ; some years after, by Galeazzo, first 
duke of Milan': in 1402, by John ; and, in 1418, 
by Philip. John was an infisimous tyrant. His 
favourite was Squarcia Giramo, of a m)ble fa- 
mily, who acted as the purveyor of his inhu- 
manities, by procuring for him the largest and 
fiercest mastiffs, who were maintained on nothing 
but humaa flesh. When he was murdered, there 
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was not a living creature who took the least con- 
cern about his body, which would have lain ua- 
buried had it not been for the care of a common 
prostitute^ who kept it for some time amongst 
Toses ; a mark of regard that deservedly pro- 
cured for her a handsome provision from Philip^ 
his brother and successor) by which she was en- 
abled to marry with credit. The same day Gira- 
ino, the infamous minion of Jolui, was discover- 
ed in a lurking hole by the peo|^i and di^agged 
by a hook in his nose to the street before his own 
palace, which was levelled to the ground, and 
there put to death with the most exquisite tor- 
tures. 

Philip was perpetually engaged in war. He 
reduced under his control Placentia and Genoa ; > 
but, when deserted by his general, Carmagnoki, 
his fortune gradually declined. He married h» 
natural daughter to Sforza, which laid the foun- 
dation of that adventurer's claim to the sove- 
reignty of Milan. Sforza, however, had great 
difficulties to conquer before he could make 
good his claim. Most of t)ie powers of Italy 
were his enemies, and, though he had a great 
party in the Milanese, yet that city was far from 
being united. Many of its inhabitants inclined 
to a republican government, and they ultimately 
proved the most powerful. Sforza, to give them 
as little time as possible for deliberation, moved 
with his army towards Milan, and offered the 
inhabitants his services. But by this time they 
had established themselves into a kind of repub- 
lican government. 

It is certain that, if a legal title by birth lay 
to the succession of the Milanest^ it was vested 
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in the house of Orleans, and the kings of France. 
Lewis XII. accordingly put in his claim, as 
grandson of John Galeazzo ; and for some lime 
was successful : but the insolence of the French 
was such, that they were driven out of the Mi- 
lanese by the Swiss and Maximilian Sforza ; 
Francis I* of France, m his turn, defeated the 
Swiss and Milanese, and obliged the descendants 
of the Sforza fiimily to relinquish the goirem- 
ment for a pension of thirty thousand ducats a 
year. Francis Sforia, the son of Maximilian, 
however, being assisted by the emperor and the 
pope, regained possession of the Milanese about 
the year 1521 ; and eight years after the French 
king gave up his claim upon that dutchy. ' Upon 
the death of Francis Sforza, in the year 1536, 
the emperor Charles V. declared the' Milanese 
an imperial fief, and granted the investiture of it 
to his son Philip IL king of Spain, in whose fii- 
mily it continued till the year 1705, when the 
French and Spaniards were driven out of it by 
the Imperialists, and the emperor again took pos- 
session of it as a fief. 

^y the treaties which followed the war of the 
Spanish succession, the dutchy of Milan was 
ceded to the house of Austria, in 1714, and. se- 
cured to it by a treaty concluded at Vienna, in 
1736. The administration was placed in the 
hands of a vice-goveraor, a minister of state, a se- 
nate and other functionaries. 

In the year 1 767, the government of Milan, 
including all Austrian Lombardy, published a 
law, by which the rights which the pope had 
hitherto exercised over ecclesiasticks were trans- 
ferred to a counci^i established for that purpose 
at Milan. All ecclesiasticks were obliged to sell 
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the estates which they had become possessed of 
during several fears past; and no subject) 
whether ecdesiastick or secular, was permitted to 
go to Rome for the purpose of soliciting any 
favour, except letters of indulgence, without the 
consent of the same council. 

Two years after this, Milan was visited by the 
emperor, who listened to every complamt tliat 
was addressed to him, and redressed every 
grievance with which ' be became acquainted* 
Advertisements were posted up, that all ^ ^ 
persons, even the meanest of the people, 1769. 
should have free access to him upon any 
cause of business, or any complaint of griev* 
ance ; when the people quickly experienced the 
difierence between the mostdesi)otick and mikleft 
of administrations. To secure this happiness in 
future, the emperor appointed a council, com- 
posed chiefly of natives, of the greatest worth 
and honour, who should aeive as a check aport 
the governors, and act as mediators and judges 
between them and the people. 

In the year 1775, the regency of Milan gave 
an instance of that general disposition to reduce 
the powers, of the church, which at that time 
pervaded Europe, by abolishing for ever the tii- 
bunal of the inquisition in that dutchy, and ap« 
propriating its estates to the support of an hospi- 
tal for orpiians. Some years afterwards, an edict 
was also published at Milan, suppressing many 
religious orders, decreeing their estates ^.d. 
to be sold by publick auction, and appro- 1732. 
priating their value to the^exigencies and 
demands of the state. 

Soon after the invasion of Italy by the French, 
10 1796, the exploits of their armies opened to 
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them the road to Milan, the capture of which 
was to give them the possession of Lombarayy 
and effect the expulsion of the Austrians from 
Italy. Bonaparte entered Milan on the 1 5th of 
May^ five days after the battle of Lodi, which, 
conformably to his opinion, proved wholly de- 
cisive of the fate of Lorabardy. Not long after, 
an insurrection of the Milanese threatened the 
safety of the French in that dutchy. Bonaparte* 
on receiving intelligence of it, an^ested a number 
of suspected persons, and ordered those to be 
shot, who had been taken in arms. The castle 
of Milan was soon after surrendered : two thou- 
sand men then yielded themselves prisoners of 
war, and one hundred and fifty pieces of can- 
non, with an immense quantity of ammunition 
and stores, fell into the hands of the French. 

In the following year, the Milanese, and the 
^ £j other districts of Lombardy were Ibrmed 
17*97/ into a commonwealth, under the name of 
the Cisalpine republick; and, in April 
1799, Milan and its dependencies were recovered 
by the Austro-Russian army. In the month of 
June, in the following year, the Milanese, as 
A. D. ^'^^^ *^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Lombardy, were re- 
1£00. conquered by Bonaparte, and the Cis- 
alpine republick again declaimed an inde- 
pendent state. 

Two years after this, the Cisalpine common* 
wealth was denominated the Italian republick, and 
A. D. Bonaparte was elected president of the go- 
1802. vemment, the seat of which was transfer- 
red to Lyons, on account of the contiguity 
of that city to Paris. The Roman catholick religion 
is now announced to be that of the state, and the 
sovereignty resides in the whole of the inhabitants* 
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Geografihy of the Country ; Magnificent Structure* 

erected by Charles Emanuel III. ; Siege of Turin 

^ by the French ; Mdication and subsequent imfiri- 

sonment of ^madeus ; Savoy cededy by Charges 

Emmmelj to the French RefiubHck* 

SAVOY, the Sabaudiaof the ancients, is bound- 
ed by France on the west ; by France and 
Piedmont on the south ; by Piedmont, the Mi- 
lanese, and Switzerland, on the east ; and by the 
lake of Genoa on the north. The face of the 
country is rugged, and wretched to the last de- 
gree, being mountainous or rather rocky ; be- 
tween the hills, in a few contemptible vallies, the 
inhabitants with the utmost efforts of industry 
.and labour, make shift to earn a miserable sub-* 
sistence* There are, however, a few exceptions 
to this wretchedness. 

From the year 1000 till 1580, a long list oi 
princes governed Savoy ; but their reigns were 
marked by no striking political event. In. 1580, 
Charles Emanuel invaded the marquisate of Sa- 
luces, and wrestd it from the crown of France, 
thereby gaining a frontier for his capital of Tu- 
rin, which before was exposed to the inroads and 
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insults of his enemies. Upon his death, Victor, 
Amadeus I. succeeded to the govern^ 
16S5 ^^^^f *^^» ^^*^ equal success, waged 
• war against the Spaniards. Francis 
Hyacinth, Charles Emanuel II. and Charles 
Emanuel III. were his successors. To the last 
of these princes, Turin owes some of her most 
magnificent structures, at the present day ; he 
also cut the amasing passage through the ix)ck 
Mont Viso. This is an arch five hundred geo- 
metrical paces in length, and broad enough for 
two loaded mules to walk abreast, for transport- 
ing goods to and from France and Italy. He 
was equally magnificent in all liis other 
^6^ publick works ; and is said to have lost 
his life in the following remarkable man* 
ner: Being one day in the menage or riding 
school, the young prince's horse, in going thraugh 
his exercise, threw him ; which accident shocked 
his father so much that he was immediately tak- 
en ill, and died in a few days. 

Charles Emanuel never acknowledged any le- 
gitimate son but his successor Victor Amadeus 
II. When that prince grew up, he married 
Anna Maria of Orleans, daughter to Philip, 
duke of Orleans, and Henrietta Ann of Eng- 
land. He imitated the conduct of Lewis XIV. 
at the revocation of the edict of Nantes, by 
pei-secuting his protestant subjects the Vandois, 
with all the fury and malice of- a bigot, but 
this inhuman conduct cost him a great deal of 
blood. 

The interests of Amadeus also engaged 

^tS ^*^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ '*'® Spanish success 
sion. He secretly negociated with th^ 
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allieS) and, as his conduct could not be concealed 
fipm the penetration of the French court, Lewis 
ordered his generals to make the dpke's troops 
prisoners. Upon this outrage, the duke arrest- 
ed the ambassadors of France and Spain, a re- 
giment of French horse, and all the French who 
were at Turin : a measure which drew from the 
French king the following laconick letter : <' Mon- 
sieur, since religion, honour, alliance, treaties, 
ami your own hand wiiting, are of no force be- 
tween you and me, I have sent my cousin, the 
duke of Vendome, to explain my mind to you ; 
and he will give you four-and-twenty hours to 
consider what you have to do." This threaten- 
ing letter had an effect very different from what 
the writer intended. The duke was one of the 
most penetrating princes in the world, remark- 
able for accommodating his situations to his in- 
terest ; but on occasion of this insolent letter, he 
acted with surprising spirit and constancy* 
Though he lost town after town, though his 
army did not exceed twelve thousand men, 
though he had scacce territory enough to sub^- 
sist even these, and though he was but ill support- 
ed by tlie imperial court, he could not be brought 
to abandon his allies. At last, on the fifth of 
June, the French besieged his capital of^ -^ 
Turin. His dutchess and his clei-gy press- 1706.' 
ed him to comply with the necessity of his 
situation : he continued firm against all her re- 
monstrances, and forbade. the others to appear 
before him. Heaven declined the civility of the 
French marshal de Feuillade, who, by orders of 
his king, offered passes and a guard to the dutch- 
ess and his family, to carry them to a place of safe^ 
YoL. XVI. 2 H 
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tj when Turin was besiegcicU The French lost 
fourteen thousand men before the place ; but they 
made themselves masters of the strongest posts^ 
and the ammunition of the besieged was almost 
exhausted. In this extremity^ prince Eugene, 
after having surmounted incredible difficultiesy 
on the SOth of August appeared near Turin, and 
two days after joined^ the duke of Savoy. The 
loss of the Frenchi in the battle which ensued, 
was very great, five thousand were killed, aM 
eight thousand made prisoners* Two hundred 
and fifty pieces of cannon, one hundred and 
eighty mortars, seven thousand eight hundred 
bombs, thirty-two thousand royal grenades, forty- 
eight thousand cannon balls, with a proportional 
number of small ardllery aiid ammunition, fell 
into the hands of the confederates, with all their 
tents, baggage, money, and horses of every kind ; 
so that upon the whole, the loss which the 
French sustained was incredible. The duke of 
Orleans retired into Dauphin^, and the duke of 
Savoy not only recovered all the towns and ter- 
ritories he had lost, but enabled the Imperialists 
to drive the French out of Lombardy* In the se- 
A. D. ^"^'' ^^ parties concurred to aggran- 
1713.* dize him, and some years after, he fpi^ 
mally resigned his crown to the prince of 
Piedmont, Charles Emanuel, his son, reserving 
for himself a yearly income of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 

The fate of Amadeus, in his retirement, ought 
■ to deter princes from the abdication of sove» 
reignty. Harassed with the fatigues of govern- 
ment, and the restraint of court etiquette, he con- 
ceived the idea of a happy life in an agreeable 
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retreat, with a gay and blooming widow. Her 
name was madam de St. Sebastian. Amadeus 
gave her the title of countess of Sommerive, and 
without disclosing his intention to abdicate, mar- 
ried her a fortnight before he put his plan in exe- 
cution. 

His son Charles Emanuel III. succeeded him 
in the government, and oflen paid a visit to the 
retreat of his father. But an interested minister 
contrived to diminish that filial affection which 
he owed to his parent, whom this wretch now 
accused of plots to gain over the troops, and of 
conferences with physicians and apothecaries, 
men formidable sometimes to others besides their 
patients. These insinuations produced the in- 
tended effect. At midnight, the retreat of Ama- 
deus was invested by troops ; they entered by the 
light of torches, and having broken open the 
door of his chamber, it was filled with soldiers. 
They informed him, that they had an or- ^ ^ 
der from his son, to remove him to ano- 1730* 
ther place. The monarch refused to obey ; 
they dragged him from bed, while clasping his 
spouse in his arms, and hurried him away to a 
house with laticed windows, which in every 
thing resembled a prison. His wife they con- 
ducted to a place for confining females guilty of 
irregularities. She was afterwards restored to 
her husband, but he never recovered his liberty. 
Grief affected his health. On his death-bed he 
wished to see his son ; but though he promised 
not to reproach him for his conduct, his request 
was denied, and he died soon after. 

Some years after the commencement of the 
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French revolution, Savoy was ceded by Charles 
Emanuel to that republick, of which it ^ j^ 
now constitutes one of the departments, 1802. 
under the name of the department of 
Mont Blanc. 
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